

















VoL. XXXIL. 


A SUMMER WITH 


N the fifteenth day of June, 1885, I ex- 
changed the dusty thoroughfares of Ber- 
lin for the rose-gardens and shady avenues of 
Weimar, in the Thuringian hills, and regained 
my delightful quarters of the previous summer. 
The Master, as Franz Liszt is called by all who 
know him, had been absent from Weimar sev- 
eral weeks, and was not expected to return be- 
fore the twentieth of the month ; but the next 
morning I was greeted with the announcement 
that he had come in the night before, and 
would hold his tri-weekly class that afternoon. 
On the second floor of the court gardener’s 
residence, at the entrance to the Belvedere 
Allée and the magnificent Grand Ducal Park, 
lives Liszt with his small household, Miska, 
the Hungarian valet, and Pauline, the house- 
keeper and cook, his faithful servant for over 
thirty years. The Master had not finished his 
after-dinner nap as the pupils assembled in the 
dining-room at four o’clock. Somewhat later 
than his wont, Miska opened the salon door 
and revealed Liszt advancing to meet us. 

His once erect, tall form, now stooped and 
slightly corpulent, was clad in a black suit with 
short house-coat and waistcoat buttoned high. 
A broad black silk cravat, low standing collar, 
and black morocco slippers without backs or 
heels, displaying a liberal expanse of white 
worsted hose, completed hissimple attire. The 
heavy masses of long, silky, snow-white hair 
were brushed loosely back from his forehead 
and touched his shoulders. A kindly smile of 
welcome played over his features as he stood 
with both hands extended to Hedwig, the 
nineteen-year-old daughter of his cousin, Pro- 
fessor von Liszt of Vienna. His lips lightly 
touched her brow, and then, with a friendly 
smile, word, or embrace, he received each of 
the pupils according to his or her place in his 
esteem or affections. None were strange to 
him. ‘The majority had been there the summer 
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LISZT IN WEIMAR. 

previous, a few before his departure in May. 
The Master seemed in the best of health and 
spirits, and was evidently happy to be at 
home once more, surrounded by a circle of 
devoted pupils. The first one to play, Friiu 
lein von Liszt, was just finishing her relative’s 
“ Consolation,” when Miska entered and 
whispered something to “ Herr Doctor,” as 
he calls the Master. The latter arose from his 
chair beside the performer, and requested the 
pupils to step into the dining-room for a few 
minutes, as he had a visit from “ Serenissimus.” 
The salon door connecting with the entry was 
thrown open, and the Master advanced to the 
head of the stairs to meet the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, who had come to welcome 
him home. There was an exchange of greet- 
ings, hearty laughter, and then the two entered 
the salon, speaking French with animation. 

“« Adieu, dear Master!” said Karl Alexander 
as the pair again appeared before the dining- 
room door; in another moment he had van- 
ished on the stairway. The lesson continued. 
Liszt’s “ March and Scherzo” was played 
by Stradal of Vienna; his “ Funerailles "by 
Ansorge of Leipzig; Schumann’s “ Toccata” 
by a lady from Hamburg; and a Polonaise of 
Zarembski’s by the best of the lady pianists, 
Adéle aus der Ohe of Berlin, The Master was 
regarded with rapt attention as he made cor- 
rections, played short passages to illustrate his 
idea, or related interesting reminiscences. 
Each lesson with him resembles all the others, 
in that it brings with it something new and 
of especial worth, for he is inexhaustible. 

It is amusing to hear him address some 
of his pupils, according to their nationality 
or city, “ Holland,” “Norway,” “Scotland,” 
“America,” or “ Hamburg,” “ Mannheim,” 
etc. Stradal became “Stradalus,” Rosenthal, 
“ Rosenthilchen,” and Fraulein S——, “ Ma- 
riechen.” Occasionally some peculiarity in 
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manner or dress would cause Liszt to re- 
christen the unfortunate one, to his sorrow. 

One winter in Berlin a friend said to me: 
“ You will attend B ’s concert at the Sing- 
akademie next Tuesday, of course ?” 

“Why ‘of course’? I have never heard of 
him. Can he play ?” 

“No, but you should turn out and give him 
a reception for the sake of old times in Wei 
mar. You surely remember ‘ Old Counter 
point’?” 

Liszt gave him this nickname, and I had 
never heard him spoken of as B 

Besidesthe fifteen or sixteen pupils, Professor 
Miiller-Hartung, director of the Orchestral 
School, Gottschalg, the court organist, and 
Herr Hofrath Gille of Jena, the Master’s 
almost life-long friend, who visits him each 
week, were present during the lesson. Some 
of the elder musicians of the city attend the 
classes at intervals during the summer. As this 
was ‘Tuesday, ‘Thursday and Saturday were 
chosen as the days for the two remaining les- 
sons that week. We were dismissed earlier 
than usual, the Master giving the signal to 
depart by taking both of his cousin’s hands 
and imprinting a kiss upon her forehead. 
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‘Then all took leave with the same observances 
as upon entering. 

The sisters Anna and Helene Stahr play 
leading réles in the congenial life of the Liszti- 
aner-—as the pupils and followers of the Mas- 
ter are called—in Weimar. Some day their 
biographer will fill a volume with entertaining 
reminiscences of them and their hospitable 
home. Their father, the poet and writer, Prof. 
Adolf Stahr of the Jena University, wasan early 
friend of Liszt’s. Many years ago the family 
came to Weimar to reside. ‘The daughters 
gave piano lessons. At the outset of their ca- 
reer Liszt aided them by his influence in the 
city. About this time, more than thirty years 
since, they began the soirces musicales that 
have won the sisters a page in history. They 
took place Sunday, and oftentimes Wed- 
nesday of the same week, Liszt came ac- 
companied by all the musicians whom his 
name and fame had drawn to Weimar. His 
frequent remark upon entering was, “1 have 
brought you a whole portion this evening.” 
Until within five or six years the Master 
himself always played. Since the days when 
Biilow, Tausig, Bendel, Klindworth, Corne- 
lius, and Bronsart performed there as young 
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THE HOME OF LISZT (AFTER PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRIEDRICH HERTEL.) 


men, the list has been lengthened by the 
names of many of the greatest celebrities of 
the musical world, down to the luminaries 
just arising on its horizon, d’Albert, Fried- 
heim, Reisenauer, and Siloti. All these years 
the sisters have toiled early and late at their 
lessons, going from house to house. They 
have provided for old age, and now have a 
comfortable home in Schwanseestrasse, west 
of the Old City proper. ‘The Frauleins Stahr 
are known to every man, woman, and child 
in Weimar as devout disciples of Liszt and the 
faithful friends of the Lisztianer. With the 
Master’s return to Weimar in April, his pupils 
begin to come in; then the sisters Stahr say 
to their friends, “‘ Good-bye until the Lisztianer 
leave in the autumn ; you need not expect to 
see us in the mean time.” Their friends under- 
stand, and leave them to themselves until the 





sisters voluntarily return to their society. 
When the Lisztianer have arrived in sufficient 
numbers to make it worth the trouble, the 
Friuleins Stahr begin their Sunday-afternoon 
entertainments. ‘To be admitted to a lesson 
at Liszt’s is the only recommendation asked 
a stranger, and he is made welcome. 

At four o’clock the Master drives up, at 
tended by one of the young men of the class, 
and after receiving the greetings of his follow 
ers already assembled,— for few outsiders are 
invited,— he takes the casy-chair in the front 
row, and the music begins. ‘The programme 
is made up mainly of his own compositions 
performed by four to six of his pupils, inter 
spersed by songs from some professional con 
cert singer, ar an artist from the Grand Ducal 
Opera. During the intermission cake and wine 
are served; thenat the close of the second part 
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WILHELM POSSE 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH [By ALBERT GRUNDNER, BERLIN.) 


the Master chats awhile and departs as he 
came. ‘lo give him a surprise and pleasure, 
many a forgotten composition has been revived 
or special work, like the Dante or Faust sym- 
phonies, has been prepared for these soirées. 
Like the regular lessons, three days each 
week, they have become a summer institution. 
About the middle of July the Friuleins Stahr 
go to the North Sea coast to pass a few weeks, 
but continue their entertainments when they 
return home until the Lisztianer depart in 
September or October. 

The sisters always dress alike to the slight 
est detail. On their birthdays they receive 
a mass of gifts, but no one would think of 
presenting an ornament or bit of wearing ap- 
parel for the one without a like remembrance 
for the other; otherwise, it would never be 
worn. Anna is tall, slender, and wears her 
curly gray hair short. Her nerves are con- 
stantly at a tension and voice quite hoarse 
from teaching. Eloquent gestures and rapid 
changes in facial expression animate her con- 
versation on any topic. Helene is a head 
shorter than her sister, and several years her 
junior. By nature she is less impulsive and is 
keener-sighted than Anna, but a life-long com- 
panionship, with one thought, one aim in 
common, has made the sisters outwardly alike. 
Such oneness of purpose and action is rarely 
found, In dress, manner, and conversation 
they are as perfect counterparts as exist, 
and their letters are always signed Anna- 
Helene. 

After the lesson at Liszt’s, the day follow- 


ing my arrival, my first duty was to visit the 
two sisters. As I came down Schwansee- 
strasse I spied them standing at the garden 
gate. ‘They gave me one of those hearty, 
characteristic welcomes that cause the newly 
arrived to think himself the best friend they 
have; led me up the gravel walk through the 
well-kept garden to the plain, two-story brick 
house standing some distance back from the 
street. We ascended by a side door to the 
second floor, where, as black letters on the 
porcelain bell-handle indicate, the “ Family 
Stahr” reside. Adjoining the salon and facing 
the rear garden isa room called by the Liszt- 
ianer the “ Museum.” Into this apartment 
were crowded the gifts and pictures with ap- 
pended autographs of the army of crtists 
whohave been guests in the house during more 
than thirty years. ‘The four walls, numerous 
tables, chairs, in fact every nook and corner 
is hidden by this conglomerate mass of souve- 
nirs. The sisters guard this treasure as though 
it were a sacred trust. They have over fifty 
different pictures of Liszt, a life-size bust, and a 
large package of his letters. 

As we sat chatting in the cozy dining-room, 
Fraulein Anna cast frequent despairing glances 
atthestreet approach. The garden gate clicked. 
“ Finally !” exclaimed she. “ That man is in- 
variably late. I am half famished!” A tall 
spare individual of six-and-twenty strode up 
the path, disappeared around thecorner, and a 
moment later was ushered into our presence. 

“ Ach, dear August, I thought thou wouldst 
never come. How goes it with thee ?” said 
the sisters as with one voice. 
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“ Unavoidably detained,” came the quiet 
answer with a strong Viennese accent. 

“ And where are the others ?” asked they, 
without waiting for a reply to their inquiries. 

* At Werther’s — concert there this even- 
ing; they will reserve a table for the crowd.” 

In acorner alcove of the quiet public room 
of the Russian Hotel is a broad, round table 
partly surrounded by a divan. Here, at seven 
o’clock each evening from the beginning to 
the close of the season, the sisters Stahr and a 
select few of the Lisztianer sup together and 
discuss the affairs of the day. Although the 
persons and place of meeting have from time 
to time changed, this “ historical corner table” 
has formany years been the favorite resort, and 
the Frauleins Stahr the permanent supports of 
it. [fits memoirs were written, what hopes and 
disappointments, successes and failures, sacri- 
fices and jealousies, joys and sorrows, come- 
dies and — yes — tragedies it could chronicle 
of the youth, beauty, and talent that have sur- 
rounded its boards. In very warm weather 
the crowd spends an occasional evening at 
Chemnitius’s or Werther’s Garden, the Felsen 
Keller, and out of town at Tiefurt or Belve- 
dere. 

For many years the Master and his pupils 
have been the guests of Herr Hofrath Gille 
at the neighboring city of Jena on the occa- 
sion of a special performance of oratorio — 
generally a work of Liszt’s — by the local sing- 
ing society. They were entertained at his 
residence formerly with a substantial repast, 
of which hot roast sausage was the chief ingre- 
dient. The Lisztianer nicknamed the day the 
* Sausage Festival,” and now it is never called 
otherwise. ‘The “ Sausage Festival” of '85 
occurred Friday, June 26th, The Lisztianer 
and the sisters Stahr went by a morning train 
to Jena ; the Master, accompanied by the Bar- 
oness M., was to follow in the afternoon. Our 
host met us at the station, and while he and 
the ladies were driven to the hotel, the re- 
mainder of us visited the old Schiller house 
and garden where “ Wallenstein ” was written, 
1789-99. Later, we met by agreement at a 
public garden. The place was crowded mainly 
by university students, drinking beer and lis- 
tening to the excellentmusic of a military band. 
Two large tables placed together accommo- 
dated our party, and the hours passed gayly 
until time for dinner with Dr. Gille at the 
hotel “Zum Biren.” The court councillor pre- 
sided at a long table in a private dining-room ; 
toasts filled in the pauses between courses, and 
afterwards all strolled off to drink coffee at a 
restaurant on a rose-covered hillside in full 
view of the picturesque region. 

After a four o’clock performance of Bach’s 
St. John passion music, at the ancient City 
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Church, Liszt, the Baroness M.,— a Princess 
Gortschakoff by birth and a niece of Russia’s 
late Prime Minister,—our party from Weimar, 
and the oratorio soloists assembled in the pretty 
little garden at the rear of the “ Biren” for the 
“ Sausage Festival.” Dr. Gille proved to be 
a model host, and did everything possible for 
the comfort of his guests. Long tables were 
spread under the trees, and at a bountifully 
supplied sideboard the gentlemen helped the 
ladies and themselves from pyramids of sand- 
wiches, salads, cheese, and great platters heaped 
high with steaming roast sausage, a rare kind 
made especially for this feast, and extraordi- 
narily appetizing. Speeches were made and 
healths drunk. When Liszt and the Baroness 
drove off, we strolled leisurely to the station 
as twilight deepened into night. 

The Friiuleins Stahr gave frequent informal 
four o'clock “ coffees ” on week-days to which 
a select few were bidden. These were more 
enjoyable than the Sunday soirées, for artists 
are oftener heard at their best when free from 
restraint. I had heard a performance by Adeéle 
aus der Ohe in a Berlin drawing-room a few 
months previous, and been disappointed, But 
in one of those hours of inspiration which come 
to some artists, she made memorable a gath- 
ering, the Thursday following our Jena trip, 
by her superb playing of “Isolda’s Liebe- 
stod” and Liszt’s first and second Mephisto 
waltzes. Friiulein aus der Ohe is certainly one 
of the first lady pianistes of Germany, though 
too passive to be often enthusiastic. Another 
time, a year since, Alfred Reisenauer, without 
leaving his seat, gave one of the finest perform- 
ances of Liszt’s two concertos to which I have 
ever listened, in defiance of an upright and a 
second piano accompaniment. Volumes of 
Liszt’s music for two pianos have had some 
of their best hearings on these informal occa- 
sions. 

My hostess rarely had more than one .or 
two guests at most in the house, generally 
young Englishmen to learn German; but, 
during my absence in Jena, our small fam- 
ily received two additions in the persons 
of Mrs. B—— and her granddaughter, Miss 
G——, of Chicago, who had come to study 
with Liszt. Absorbed in a thoroughly con- 
genial existence, I forgot the approach of our 
national holiday until the calendar turned 
Wednesday, July rst. Then it occurred to me 
that a soiree musicale might appropriately cele- 
brate the day in Weimar, if the Master and his 
pupils would join us, on the anniversary of 
American Independence. Miss G and I, 
the only Americans then with Liszt, went the 
following day,-and found him much pleased 
to participate in the national celebration of a 
country with which he has so many ties. 
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Friday afternoon we entered the Master’s 
salon as the lesson wasbeginning. The crowd 
before the piano courteously opened the way 
for us to address Liszt, who was seated beside 
Emil Sauer, about to play a Rubinstein con- 
certo. Arthur Friedheim, at the upright, was 
to accompany. 

“ Ah, ha! America!” ejaculated the Master, 
in his paternal fashion, smiled, and extended 
his hand. “ To-morrow is the great national 
celebration. By the way, B , you must 
have ‘ Yankee Doodle’ for us to-morrow after- 
noon. It would never do to omit that at a 
national celebration. Sit down and play it 

” All joined in the laugh that followed. 





now. 

“ Here, Sauer, get up,” and he waved the 
surprised pianist from thestool. “ Now, B . 
give us ‘ Yankee Doodle.’” 

The Master’s word is law, and the melody 
was performed while Friedheim improvised 
variations at the second piano. 

“ Yes,” continued the Master, who stood 
erect, nodded his head, and beat time im- 
pressively, as if directing a grand orchestra, 
“and Friedheim must write variations on 
‘Yankee Doodle’ especially for to-morrow 
afternoon! Now, Friedheim,” said he, as he 
approached the piano, “as soon as you go 
home, take pen and paper, and set yourself 
down to work, and you can have the variations 
ready in time. You and B—— must play them 
together!” The pianist looked aghast and 
groaned at the task allotted him. The Master 
had entered into the spirit of the occasion. 
He undertook the entire management, ques- 
tioned closely about the arrangements, and, 
by his determination to make the affair a suc- 
cess, evinced a desire to prove his good-will 
and honor for the American nation. 

“ Have you plenty of room, B——?” 

“ Plenty, Master,” 

“Good! So, Fraulein B , we will see you 
also to-morrow ?” said he, turning to a pupil. 

“T am not invited, dear Master,” was the 
quiet response. 

He looked at me in surprise. 

“ Yes, Master, all the ladies and gentlemen 
are invited. I have not yet had time to speak 
with them, as everything has been so hastily 
arranged.” 

At the close of the lesson he said to me: 
“Provide Bowle and—yes!— Rubinstein’s 
variations on ‘ Yankee Doodle’ too.” 

“ Have you heard, Master,” volunteered a 
pupil, “ they are so long that when Rubin- 
stein himself played them in Steinway Hall, 
New York, almost the entire audience left 
before he was through ? ” 

“ They are very long, something like forty 
pages, I believe, but well made,” was the reply. 
“ Each one shall play at them to-morrow.” 

VoL. XXXII.—86. 
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Our hostess demonstrated a generous in- 
terest in the entertainment, and surrendered 
the entire house to the caterer in charge. 
When four o’clock Saturday afternoon came, 
the ladies of our household advanced to the 
head of the stairs to meet Liszt, whom I had 
escorted from his residence. Miss G 
pinned the national colors in flowers, worn 
by all the guests, to the lapel of his coat. 

“We are all Americans to-day,” said the 
Master, with a patriotic ring to his voice. 

An American flag of flowers, stripes of red 
and white roses, square of blue corn-flowers, 
with small white star-flowers, made especially 
for Liszt, rewarded this speech. Besides the 
Master and his twenty pupils, there were 
present the Frauleins Stahr, Max Alvary- 
Achenbach, the operatic tenor, and three 
American ladies,the Misses M of Brook- 
lyn, C of New York, and R of El- 
mira, who had stopped over a day on their 
journey southward from Berlin, The Master, 
who was at his best and very gay, extended 
both hands to each of them, and said, as he 
motioned to a laurel-crowned bust of himself, 
“ You have already made my acquaintance!” 
Finally he said, ‘* Now we will have some 
music,” and took his seat in the front row. 
Then Gdllerich and Stradal of Vienna played 
appropriately to the day Liszt’s “ Festklange” 
for two pianos. The Master left his chair and 
seated himself between the two pianists, where 
he could make observations and occasionally 
heighten the orchestral effect by playing on 
one end of the keyboards. After a pause 
Liszt called for the next number, and gallantly 
led Miss G to the instrument, sat at her 
side, and encouraged by muttered “ bravos,” 
“ good,” etc., as she performed an ¢fude of 
his. Then Arthur Friedheim of St. Peters- 
burg, the best living interpreter of Liszt's com- 
positions, played the second “ Ballade.” At 
the close the Master asked for the pianist’s, 
variations on “ Yankee Doodle.” Ansorge, 
one of the best artists present, was at the second 
piano. After an impressive introduction came 
the familiar melody, but the music grew grad- 
ually wilder and more complicated, and in the 
grand crash of the finale the closing chorus 
from Beethoven's Ninth Symphony and the 
“bell” theme from Wagner's“ Parsifal ” were 
distinguishable. Friedheim was triumphant, 
but when he afterwards gave me the manu- 
script he made me promise that I would never 
permit its publication, as it was written under 
pressure and not in satisfactory shape. The 
freaky medley developed a proper Fourth of 
July humor in all; the Master especially shook 
with laughter. During the ensuing pause for 
refreshments it was my duty to toast our illus- 
trious guest; in response to a “och” for 
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the Master, he cried “ Amerika hoch /” The 
following telegram from Dr. Gille, who could 
not be present, was read: “Amerika und 
Meister hoch /"" The Master then invited a 
young man from Berlin, Alfred Sormann, who 
arrived that morning, to play, and he con- 
tributed Schumann’s “ Toccata.” 

“ Now for Rubinstein’s ‘ Yankee Doodle 
exclaimed Liszt, The music, which had been 
procured in haste from Leipzig, was placed 
on the rack. “ Who shall begin? Ah, yes; 
here, L , you may be the first to play.” 

“ Dare I ask to be excused, Master? I am 
just in from a two weeks’ tramp in the moun- 
tains, and have no piano. My fingers are very 
stiff,” said L uneasily. 

“ Then, Sauer may begin.” 

“ Dear Master, my wrist is very painful 
from over-practice on that Rubinstein con- 
certo yesterday. Will you not excuse me?” 
pleaded the blushing pianist. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the Master. 
“Good! very good! It reminds me of an 
anecdote of William Mason of New York, 
who was with me twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. He brought Chopin’s E minor concerto 
one day to the lesson, but was unable to play 
this passage.” He stepped to the piano, and 
ran his fingers over the keys. “ He played it 
so ’—here he illustrated the faults of the per- 
formance. “I had him try it over several 
times, but without improvement, so I told him 
to work on it until the next lesson. He ap- 
peared the next time with his arm in a sling.” 
At this the Master laughed heartily, and contin- 
ued: “I asked him the cause of his affliction, 
and he replied that he had overworkedhis hand 
trying to master that difficult passage. Now 
each shall play two pages. Stradal may begin.” 
Several watched the opportunity and glided into 
the adjacent rooms. Reading at first sight be- 
fore the Master is rather venturesome, for the 
consciousness of having played badly in his 
presence is punishment enough, even though 
he were not ruthless in his criticism. Liszt 
keenly enjoys this game of “ hide and seek ”; 
and during the ordeal at the piano he circu- 
lated freely through the rooms, to the confusion 
of the faint-hearted. 

“ Bravo, Stradal! Now Rosenthal shall 
play two pages.” 

When the composition had created merri- 
ment enough the Master said, “ There, that 
will do. Bring the variations in to the lesson 
Monday, B , and we will finish them.” 

At half-past six the carriage came. 

“Stradal, you accompany me; B is 
host, and must not leave,” commanded the 
Master. 

“TI can find but one of your gloves, Master,” 
said Stradal as we stood in the hall. 


yo? 
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“I never wear but one, and that the left 
hand,” was the response. The other guests re- 
mained, and the next two hours resembled a 
technique tournament. Rosenthal, Ansorge, 
van de Sandt, Sauer of the stiff wrist, and others 
contributed feats of piano gymnastics rarely 
excelled. Then the evening was terminated 
about the historical corner table at the Russian 
Hotel. All agreed that American Independ- 
ence had been gloriously remembered in 1885. 

The following Monday morning one of my 
colleagues hurried in excitedly. 

“ B——, you can do the fellows the greatest 
favor in the world if you will only forget those 
variations this afternoon. The Master will 
not think of them again.” 

“Indeed he will; he forgets nothing. I 
will leave them outside and have them con- 
venient if he asks for them.” 

‘‘ Let me have a look at them, then. I have 
no intention of making myself ridiculous this 
afternoon,” chattered the pianist. 

“ Tt is just my luck to get one of the diffi- 
cult ones. Let me see, how does this go?” 
It resulted in his taking the music with him 
until lesson time. 

“Now, B ,” said the Master at the close 
of the afternoon lesson, “ we will finish ‘ Yankee 
Doodle.’” ‘The music was produced and the 
comical game of hide and seek begun anew. 
Finally Rosenthal, with his splendid technique 
and rapid sight-reading, brought the variations 
toa triumphant close, and the pupils dispersed, 
inexpressibly relieved to have the piece for- 
ever shelved. 

The American flag of flowers stood for one 
week on a large table in the salon. 

“See,” said Liszt to me at each lesson, 
“ how fresh they are still.” 

Pauline said, “Ach, Herr Doctor has me 
water them carefully every day.” 

When withered and dry, the flag was rele- 
gated to the entry, and conspicuously stood 
there all summer. 

That week Mrs. Harkness and her daughter 
Arma, the latter known to the public by her 
artist name Senkrah, took up their residence 
in Weimar for the summer. The young vio- 
liniste once met Hans von Biilow at the of- 
fice of the concert-agent Wolff in Berlin, and 
showed him a Leipzig paper which praised her 
for refusing to give a second piece in response 
to three enthusiastic recalls at a Gewandhaus 
concert. Biilow took a blue pencil and wrote 
“ Bravo” under the article. 

“That is only complete with yoursignature,” 
said Miss Senkrah, delighted to possess a sou- 
venirso thoroughly characteristic of this erratic 
being. The pianist wrote, “ Snah nov Woliib.” 

“ Why, what is that ? ” exclaimed the be- 
wildered artiste. Biilow laughed. “ Your name 
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is Harkness; reverse the letters, and it is Sen- 
krah. Have I not your privilege to make 
Hans von Biilow Snah nov Woliib?” When 
Wolff became manager of Miss Harkness’s 
concerts he desired her to adopt a foreign 
name; she refused, and, at his suggestion, 
compromised by reversing the spelling of her 
patronymic. As ArmaSenkrahshe has become 
in two seasons one of the greatest favorites 
before the German public. Musical critics, 
young and old, have raved about the “ violin 
fairy,” to all which the young American is 
utterly indifferent. She is only twenty-one 
years of age, and has spent thirteen years 
studying in Europe. After taking the second 
and first prizes at the Paris Conservatory she 
had instruction from Leonhard, Sarasate, 
Vieuxtemps, and Joachim. Liszt has a high 
regard for her musicianly attainments, and has 
used his influence in her behalf where it could 
most benefit her. Miss Senkrah is thoroughly 
cosmopolitan, and an important addition to 
the artistic circle in Weimar. 

The young artiste made her début in Weimar 
at the Friauleins Stahr. Liszt took special in- 
terest in her, and she became, with her mother, 
a regular attendant of his class. Miss Senkrah 
always brought her instrument, and at the 
close of the lesson the Master himself accom- 
panied her in the Beethoven sonatas for violin 
and piano, and miscellaneous compositions of 
his own and other composers. It was an appre- 
ciated privilege to hear Liszt play so frequently, 
for before Miss Senkrah’s advent he rarely per- 
formed a piece in its entirety, even in the les- 
sons. Wheneverthe Master waved a pupil from 
the stool and took his place at the piano to 
illustrate a passage, a sudden hush fell on the 
assembly ; the stragglers whispering and laugh- 
ing over in the corner stopped their chatter 
and joined the group of eager listeners, stand- 
ing closely about the performer and concealing 
him from view. Those were moments of 
hopeful expectancy. How hard every one was 
wishing that he would play it all! Sometimes 
it would be only a few measures; again, a 
page or two; then he would stop abruptly. A 
score of happy faces grew long with disap- 
pointment, though all were grateful for even 
these fragmentary delights; but when the 
Master deigned to perform an entire piece, the 
favor was regarded as a special act of Provi- 
dence, As Liszt has long since ceased playing 
in public, and given up daily practice, one 
would naturally suppose, at his age (he was 
born October 22, 1811), that his fingers have 
lost much of their skill. Unquestionably there 
are moments when a failing in his technical 
powers is perceptible, and the Master is alto- 
gether too clever to play more than a few 
measures when forced to realize this; but there 
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are hours when he seems rejuvenated and in 
full possession of his old-time vigor. ‘Then his 
playing overwhelms by its majesty and passion, 
dazzles by its sparkle and brilliancy, animates 
by its light playfulness, or excites the deeper 
emotions by its tenderness and pathos. No 
pianist has ever so successfully worked upon 
the different feelings of his auditors. What- 
ever his mood, he compels one to feel with 
him. By force of his irresistible personality 
he fascinates and conquers without putting 
forth an effort. His playing is like the man 
himself. As he sits at the piano or listens to 
a worthy composition his face mirrors the feel- 
ings of the inner self. A deaf person could 
learn the character of the work performed, 
and of the performance too, merely by watching 
Liszt’s face. Added to his natural qualifications 
is the ripeness of knowledge grown of such 
an experience as his has been. Aside from the 
pleasure of having heard him play, the privi- 
lege of attending his class is exceedingly 
valuable to a young musician, as the Master's 
interpretation of any composition is accepted 
as unquestionably authentic. His suggestions 
and instruction are treasured up among those 
rare things that stand out in relief from the 
experiences of a lifetime. Few are granted 
this boon, as Liszt has never accepted a penny 
for lessons, and can cull at pleasure from the 
many that seek his instruction. Thus the mu- 
sical public have learned to consider his pupils 
among the elect, though so many who have 
merely been admitted toa lesson or played once 
in his presence have afterwards made capital 
of it by announcing themselves as “a pupil 
of Liszt,” that the advertisement is now re- 
garded with distrust. During the entire sum- 
mer the Master was in unusually good health 
and capable of more physical endurance than 
the year before. With the impetus derived 
from his accompaniment of the violin, he fre- 
quently went on and played alone. . 

One day Friulein B brought Chopin's 
Etude in A flat, Op. 25, No.1. The Master 
had just arisen from a refreshing nap and was 
in a mood for playing. He smiled benignly 
as he glanced at the piece and said, “ I play 
that well myself,” and proceeded to prove his 
assertion. Played throughout pianissimo, the 
gently undulating accompaniment resembled 
the faint sighing of the breeze through the 
trees in the still of evening, while, as if borne 
on the wind, there arose softly, yet clearly and 
distinctly, a wonderful melody. A superhuman 
spell seemed to hold the listeners as the music 
died away. The fingers that had wrought such 
magic lingered a moment on the keys, and then 
the Master arose slowly from the stool and said 
in barely audible accents, “ Now you may 
play, Fraulein B ‘ig 
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“No, Master,” said one with tears in his 
eyes, and his voice sounded strangely harsh 
and real, “let us live in the recollection of 
this.” 

“ Very well, another time then,” replied the 
Master, awakening us all to a realization of 
our surroundings. 

“Do you play whist, B ?” inquired 
Liszt one day shortly after Miss Senkrah’s 
arrival. 

“Yes, Master.” 

“ Then remain after the lesson.” 

The class ended, the Master, and Arma 
Senkrah, Friulein von Liszt, and I formed the 
party. From this time until the departure of 
Friulein von Liszt, early in August, the same 
four played regularly after each lesson, unless 
Fraulein Breidenstein, the oratorio singer, hap- 
pened in from Erfurt, when she became my 
partner. However, Miss Amy Fay arrived 
just in time to fill the vacancy. Mrs. Hark- 
ness and two or three favorite pupils always 
remained, and occasionally formed a second 
party at whist. At the start the English game 
was played, but one day the Master said, “‘ We 
will try Russian whist to-day.” It was new 
tome. My mistakes amused Liszt, who called 
me ever afterwards “the desired opponent,” 
even, as he said, when I no longer deserved 
the appellation. He is great at whist; it is 
his recreation after work. Often we were 
bidden on the “ off” days to come at four 
o'clock for a quiet rubber. When he played, 
a small table placed at his side held a lighted 
candle and a broad flat shell, on which he laid 
at intervals the long, slender cigar he so fondly 
smoked. The unoccupied ones present always 
vied for the honor of keeping it burning. Al- 
though the Master attentively watched the 
game, he invariably entertained us with inter- 
esting talk while the cards were being dealt. 
These quiet games, free from restraint, were 
to us all the most enjoyable hours spent in his 
society. One afternoon a hand-organ began 
grinding in the garden under the open windows. 
To hear that instrument of torture before 
Franz Liszt’s house was ludicrous, and a 
general burst of laughter greeted the first notes 
of a waltz from “ Gasparone.” 

“ Here, T ,’ and the Master felt in his 
pocket, “hurry down and give him this. I 
threw him a mark” (25 cts.) “ yesterday; he 
shall have only half the amount to-day. Tell 
him to hurry off.” 

Liszt spoke both German and French on 
these occasions; he understands English, but 
never Carries on a conversation in that tongue, 
though he would repeat some of our remarks 
that amused him. One day Miss Fay glanced 
dubiously at a card he had led, and said 
quietly, “I don’t like that,” before playing. 
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The Master thought it quite amusing, and 
would repeat, “ I don’t like that!” when at a 
disadvantage. 

In a secluded garden room of the “ Hotel 
zum Elephanten” eight gentlemen sat enjoy- 
ing the after-dinner repose. The patriarchal 
figure of Franz Liszt, towards whom all eyes 
were directed, occupied the head of the 
table. Every feature expressed contentment 
as he leaned back on the high, deep sofa, 
sent an occasional whiff of cigar-smoke curl- 
ing above his head, and listened to his friend 
Dr. Gille relating reminiscences of other days. 
Stradal, our host, sat at his left and antici- 
pated every wish of the beloved Master. The 
court councillor cleared his throat, knocked 
the ashes from his cigar, and began. “ It was 
many years ago. Johanna Wagner, then in 
her prime, had sung Orpheus with great suc- 
cess at the Opera here in Weimar, and Mas- 
ter had directed. After the performance she 
invited Master and myself with three or four 
others to sup with her in her lodgings. When 
the repast was finished, Master requested Jo- 
hanna to sing. ‘ Very well,’ said she, ‘if Mas- 
ter will accompany me.’ She chose the ‘ Erl 
King’ by Loewe, the same who wrote 
‘Archibald Douglas,’ and sang it, well—as 
only Johanna could. When she was through, 
Master continued playing as though inspired, 
extemporizing on the theme of the song. 
Johanna stood motionless at his side, spell- 
bound, like the rest of us. As the last notes 
died away Johanna burst into tears, threw 
her arms about Master’s neck and sobbed 
out ‘Ach, dear Master, I will never again sing 
that song! Nothing shall mar the recollection 
of this evening!’” : 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Master, smiling as the 
incident was ended, “ I remember it well.” 

“ On another occasion,” continued the nar- 
rator, as he took a pinch of snuff, “ Master 
and several of us from Weimar were spending 
the evening out at Berka with Ferdinand Da- 
vid of Leipzig, who had taken lodgings there 
for the summer. David desired to try a new 
composition through with Master. ‘ You will 
find the piano part,’ said he, as he touched the 
music with his bow, ‘very difficult.’ We all felt 
indignation at David's arrogance, but Master 
said nothing. The piece began with a broad 
majestic movement; the piano part grew more 
and more brilliant. David’s face changed 
expression as though some important fact were 
dawning upon him, and finally he stopped 
playing altogether. ‘ Why,’ he gasped, ‘he is 
playing the violin part too!’ Master contin- 
ued without noticing the mortified violinist, 
and with orchestral effect brought the piece 
to a magnificent close. It was a rebuke that 
David could never forget.” 
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In this strain Dr. Gille and some of the 
pupils recalled incidents in the life of the 
Master, who frequently joined in the conver- 
sation, until his carriage wasannounced shortly 
after ten o'clock. 

One of Liszt’s pupils is Fraulein S——, a 
young girl of uncommon perseverance. She 
gives lessons and has undertaken concerts in 
the leading summer resorts of Thuringia. As 
his presence never fails to draw a large audi- 
ence, Liszt has attended some of these latter 
to insure a paying house. I will never forget 
the first trip of this kind. The Master, Frau- 
lein S——— with her mother, B of Munich, 
and I comprised the occupants of a coupé in 
the 1:30 P. M. train from Weimar. An hour 
later we stepped out at S——, a little city 
planted in the valley with numerous summer 
hotels and cottages growing up and over the 
beautiful hills that shut it in. Fraulein I : 
the singer, with a bevy of English and German 
boarding-school girls under the chaperonage 
of her mother, quitted another compartment 
and surrounded us. They were anticipating a 
frolic, though the presence of the great Mas- 
ter awed them into temporary silence. 

“ Please, mamma,” said the youthful pian- 
iste, extending her hand, “ the receipt for the 
traveling-basket.” 

“Thave none! They gave me no receipt for 
itin Weimar!” exclaimed the startled matron, 

Search proved the object of solicitude miss- 
ing. Whether conveyed farther or still in 
Weimar, there was no passenger-train to return 
it before nine o’clock. Every face expressed 
consternation ; only the penetrating gaze of 
Liszt prevented a scene. At our suggestion 
both artistes drove with him to the Kurhaus, 
the principal hotel, where the concert was to 
take place. Then Frau S—— admitted that 
an introduction to Liszt at the station in 
Weimar so overcame her that she had not 
thought of the basket after the porter had 
brought it in from the cab. Besides, it was 
not marked with her name. 

“What shall we do?” wailed the poor 
woman, “ We cannot have the concert, for 
their dresses and music are in the basket. If 
the Master were not here, it would be differ- 
ent; and he so generous and good to come, 
too!” 

After much telegraphing the basket was 
found in Weimar, where the porter had first 
put it down, and placed on a freight-train 
just departing for S——. We drove in a 
heavy rain to the Kurhaus, whither the ladies 
had preceded us. In a small, damp, dismal 
room, that served as main entrance to the 
hotel, sat Liszt and Fraulein S——, drinking 
their afternoon coffee. A crowd of ladies and 
children hovered about the doorway of the 








large dining-hall, and stared curiously at the 
Master. 

News of the basket’s safety was hailed with 
fervent thanksgivings. I chose an opportunity 
to reconnoiter ; new troubles arose. Through 
the mismanagement of Frau S——, who had 
been at S—— a few days before, neither the 
Kurhaus proprietor nor the townspeople knew 
of the concert. The dining-hall was hastily 
put in order for evening, a few handbills were 
sent out, and, as we afterwards learned, the 
guests in the house notified their friends in the 
hotels and cottages of Liszt’s arrival. There 
was not one available room in the house for 
the Master. I argued repeatedly but vainly 
with the proprietor. Liszt created a flutter 
among the guests when he entered the dining- 
hall and ran his fingers over the keys of the 
piano which Herr H of Weimar had 
just put up. The assemblage beamed with a 
delight of short duration, for the Master arose 
and departed. We tried to make him com- 
fortable in the deserted public room. Imme- 
diately every woman and child in the house, 
it seemed, invented errands which took them 
this way. With locked doors we guarded his 
repose. At half-past four Liszt drove to the 
castle to visit friends, and took me as far as 
the railway station. After the usual delays the 
freight-train came in. A porter shouldered 
the basket, and we walked over the long hill to 
the Kurhaus. The girls met us, caught up the 
basket, and ran off, shouting with delight, to a 
private room temporarily at their disposal. 

In the concert-hall a large easy-chair had 
been placed in the middle aisle before the 
platform for Liszt. Some of the ladies at 
the hotel reserved for themselves all the ad- 
jacent seats. I knew the Master would not 
take so conspicuous a seat, and proposed a 
better position on one side. The ladies gath- 
ered their cards from the chairs and followed. 
Another group approached them. 

“Why do you take these places? You saw 
our cards here,” said one. 

“ We told you that we intended sitting near 
Liszt, no matter where his chair stood,” was 
the unblushing reply. “ We have put your 
cards on just as good seats over the aisle.” 
The second detachment was vanquished. 
News of Liszt’s arrival crowded the concert- 
room in the evening. All eyes were directed 
to a side door through which he should enter. 
At the first glimpse of his snow-white head a 
burst of applause greeted him. He led Fraulein 
S———to the platform, turned to his seat, and 
gracefully acknowledged the hearty reception. 
B and I had places at his side. The ladies 
in the rear hung on his every look and move- 
ment as though he were a divine being. 

Barring a few minor mishaps, the concert 
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was a success. The local City Church organ- 
ist, an awkward, nervous old man, with short, 
corpulent body, supplied the singer’s accom- 
paniments. He tiptoed in his heavy, squeak- 
ing boots to the platform; seated himself at 
the instrument; fumbled in all his pockets ; 
finally produced a small case; pulled out a 
pair of spectacles ; put them on, but at once 
removed and polished them with a voluminous 
red handkerchief; gazed a moment at Liszt 
as if to gain courage; leisurely hunted his 
place in the book before him ; gave Liszt a 
hasty look, and began pecking nervously at 
the keys. His style of playing annoyed the 
Master, who made an occasional sotto-voce 
criticism to me. Friulein S—— was in the 
midst of her next number, a stormy compo- 
sition, when discordant noises from the piano 
indicated something on the wires. Several of 
us dashed simultaneously to the pianiste’s as- 
sistance. The accompanist’s spectacle-case 
was bouncing about like a rubber ball. The 
owner retired in confusion with his property, 
and the music went on. When the funny man 
again appeared, he fidgeted about as usual 
until ready to play, raised his hands above the 
keyboard, and — stopped short. Something 
was evidently wrong, and he began to cast 
searching glances at the audience. His eyes 
were set, his face sullen, as he leaned forward 
and beckoned angrily, giving a broad sweep 
to the index finger towards the shoulder and 
a rapid jerk of the head. A waiter with a huge 
napkin on his arm hurried precipitately for- 
ward, vanished through a side door, and reap- 
peared with the piano lamps, which had been 
removed when Friulein S—— played. The 
accompanist vented his agitation in an aimless 
staccato prelude with one hand,—loud pedal 
on,— ending abruptly on the upper notes. 
This last almost upset the gravity of the spec- 
tators. At the close of the concert the Mas- 
ter bowed gallantly to the ladies whose in- 
fatuation for him had made them conspicuous, 
and repaired with us to the public room, where 
supper had been prepared for our party. The 
other tables were reserved by the hotel guests 
in anticipation of thisevent. A portion of the 
audience crowded into the room and obstructed 
the doorway ; some even stood on chairs in 
the far background to get a glimpse of Liszt, 
who sat apparently oblivious to it all. After 
supper the Master grew very weary, and said 
he would take a chair into the little entry be- 
yond, where it was dark and quiet, and try to 
rest. B mounted guard at the outer door. 
It was impossible longer to endure the indif- 
ference manifested by the landlord for Liszt's 
comfort. I appealed to the guests, who were 
each and all eager to be of assistance. “ Why 
did you not tell us before ? He shall have my 
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room! What a perfect shame!” exclaimed 
they in chorus. Just then B hurried to- 
wards me. “It is too late. A lady tried to 
get through the farther door ; the Master heard 
her and unlocked it. She was indignant to see 
him so carelessly treated by the proprietor, 
and invited him to her room, made him com- 
fortable on the couch, and we have just left 
him alone.” The ladies now made themselves 
agreeable to our party, and easily persuaded 
Fraulein S—— to return to the concert-hall 
and play. An hour later the Master walked 
into the public room, quite refreshed by his 
short nap. An army officer’s wife handed me 
acardand pencil and implored me to procure 
his autograph, I explained that it would be 
impossible, as he wrote on his photographs 
only when requested by pupils or friends. “ I 
should so much like a souvenir of him and this 
evening,” sighed the lady. As the Master 
made his simple toilet before the concert, a 
handful of hair had come out on the comb, 
and I had put this in my card-case. Thinking 
it would sufficiently answer the lady’s request, 
I produced the tangle of long, snowy hair, 
which was viewed with acclamations of de- 
light. “ Oh! oh! oh!” came from a dozen 
throats at once before I had time to explain. 
A dozen hands were outstretched as the la- 
dies closed in around me. “ Give me some! 
Give me some!” ‘Thehalf had been portioned 
out when one of the group snatched from my 
hand the remainder. As she persistently re- 
fused to divide her spoils the crowd dispersed. 
It was now time to go to the train. Fraulein 
S——, B——,, and I accompanied the Master. 
At midnight we steamed into Weimar, but 
were compelled to wait several minutes be- 
fore the station for Liszt’s carriage. Miska 
sprang from the box and made profuse apolo- 
gies in broken German, which the Master 
good-naturedly accepted. We bade him good- 
night at his house-door. 

The succeeding day, at the close of the 
lesson, Fraulein von Liszt said to the Master: 

“ The Friuleins Stahr requested me to ask 
if you would attend the circus with some of 
us one evening this week.” 

“Who? I? You must have misunderstood 
them!” said he in surprise. 

“No, I have not; they said you had gone 
with them before.” 

“T have not been inside a circus for five 
and twenty years! You tell the Friuleins 
Stahr, for me, that they have been mistaken!” 

That evening the party from the Russian 
Hotel, with additional ladies, went to the 
circus. The tent was pitched in an open 
square adjoining the Grand Ducal Museum, 
and, though small, the performance was ex- 
cellent. I observed that the general tone was 
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much higher than that of similar organizations 
in America; the rough element was utterly 
wanting. A number of ladies walked behind 
the scenes to pet the dogs and horses. I took 
occasion to address the English clown, who 
was quite delighted to hear his mother tongue. 
He sent for and introduced his wife, who gave 
me a hearty shake of the hand. A group of 
army officers, interested in athletic sports, 
stood about the entrance and conversed with 
the performers. It was like a cozy family 
theater, where every one is acquainted with 
his neighbor. Friday morning an item in the 
local column of the daily paper announced 
that “Dr. Franz Liszt will attend the per- 
formance at the circus this evening.” At the 
afternoon lesson the Master corroborated the 
statement, and bade several accompany him. 
He had been especially invited by the man- 
ager. Punctually at eight o’clock he drove 
up to thetent. The manager, in evening dress 
and bareheaded, opened the carriage door, 
received him with great ceremony, and es- 
corted him within. Mrs. Harkness, her daugh- 
ter, and five of the pupils followed. The seats 
were already filled. ‘The band played a march 
as we entered the second row, where an arch of 
green boughs had been erected over the space 
reserved for the Master and his court. The 
performance began immediately. Asthe artists 
stepped into the ring they saluted, first Liszt, 
then the audience. During the long pause I 
went behind the scenes to request the clown to 
perform his greatest feat, the “railway "—a 
series of somersaults straight across the ring — 
as [ had described it to the Master, and it was 
not down on the bills this evening. The poor 
fellow was quite indisposed, but cheerfully 
complied when his act came on, and received 
more applause from the Master than his fel- 
low-performers had. ‘Then the “ fire steed, 
Miranda,” skipped through burning hoops, 
waltzed amidst a shower of sparks, and the 
programme was ended. The manager was 
instantly at Liszt’s side to lead the way 
through the crowd. “This is the proudest day 
of my life, Master,” said he, as they reached 
the carriage. 

“ T have enjoyed it very much,” responded 
Liszt ; “ it is the first circus I have visited in 
five and twenty, or possibly thirty, years.” 

The next day the Frauleins Stahr left for 
the North Sea coast to spend their midsum- 
mer vacation, though the party at the Russian 
Hotel remained otherwise unbroken. During 
their absence the Sunday soirées were re- 
placed by four-o’clock “ coffees” at the resi- 
dences of the different Lisztianer. Mind-read- 
ing 2 Za Cumberland, stage-coach, and like 
amusements filled the time instead of music, 
of which we had a sufficiency during the 
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week, Another time we strolled out under 
the magnificent old trees to Belvedere and 
supped on the shaded terrace overlooking the 
city, as the sun sank behind the Ettersberg. 
Lights peeped from the silver haze hanging 
over the lovely valley as we stepped into the 
park fronting the castle to enjoy the view be- 
fore starting homeward. 

One day Dr. Gille, Géllerich of Vienna, and 
I sat with the Master at his dinner-table dis- 
cussing the excellent qualities of the last 
course —muskmelon, “ Is that not the work 
of young Herr von M. ?” asked G , point- 
ing to a large drawing hanging on the wall. 

“ Yes!” replied the Master with sudden in- 
terest. “The boy evinced unusual ability as 
an artist, but chose another profession. One 
evening several years since, he was then only 
fourteen years of age, I played my music to 
Longfellow’s ‘ Bells of Strasburg ’ at his moth- 
er’s home. He was studying his lessons in a 
neighboring room at the time, though I knew 
nothing of it. A week or ten days later the 
Baroness showed me this picture as it now 
appears. He had been so deeply impressed 
with the words and music that he presented 
his conception of the poem in this sketch, 
made in the short interval. I was so much 
pleased with the creation that I asked him to 
give it to me, which he did. The poem is in 
one of two volumes entitled ‘ Legends,’” con- 
tinued he, addressing me. “ I knew Longfel- 
low myself years since, perhaps ten or twelve, 
in Rome, during Pius the Ninth’s time. He 
first called on me, I returned the visit, and he 
came again, without our ever meeting. So I 
wrote him an hour when I should be at home. 
It was holiday time, the last of December, 
and I awaited him after the Te Deum. When 
the bell rang, my servant was out, and there 
chanced to be no one else in the house, so I 
went to open the door. Longfellow and our 
common friend Healey, the painter, stood in 
the dark outer corridor. In one hand I car- 
ried a candle, and as I peered into the gloom 
shaded my eyes from the light with the other. 
Healey then grasped the idea, and afterwards 
painted a portrait of me in that position. 
Longfellow had it in his possession at the 
time of his death, I believe. He had a charm- 
ing family —quite charming! I met them 
frequently that winter.” 

We now passed into the drawing-room and 
played a rubber at whist. While waiting for 
dinner the Master spoke of a certain celebrated 
writer who had financially ruined himself ‘by 
his exceeding hospitality. “ That reminds me,” 
added he, “ I must write Siloti to change his 
soirée Tuesday to four o’clock in the after- 
noon. He has invited eighteen already, and 
a supper for that number with wines, etc., is 
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too extravagant! A plain coffee is more rea 
sonable. I shall write him at once and say I 
will decline for supper /” He seated himself 
at his writing-desk and spoke the words aloud 
as he slowly traced the characters on the pa- 
per. “Dear friend Silotissimus” (an aftec- 
tionate mode of address for S , who is a 
great favorite of his): “‘ Your—company—is— 
at — four — o’clock —T'uesday— afternoon —. 
Have —only—cake,— wine,— sandwiches?” 
said he musingly. “ No, that is too much”; 
and he wrote, “ perhaps—cognac—and— 
seltzer-water —and—” here he _ hesitated ; 
“ yes !—music. Now! that will do,” he ex- 
claimed with satisfaction, and signed himself 
with a flourish. “ Siloti must have that this 
afternoon,” was his final remark as Miska 
announced dinner. 

Siloti, however, coaxed the Master into 
coming at eight o’clock the following Tuesday 
evening. He had dined with the Grand Duke 
at Belvedere, and wore hislong abbé’s coat with 
a single order fastened in a buttonhole. Siloti 
first arranged for him a rubber of whist with 
his customary associates, though the Master 
suggested that the others might be hungry. 
Then our host, who is one of Liszt’s very 
best pupils, played a “* Mazeppa” by some 
Russian composer, a countryman of his. Miss 
Senkrah and Siloti performed the Master's 
“ Hungarian Fantaisie” (dedicated to Joachim) 
for violin and pianoin splendidstyle. Both were 
thoroughly aroused. I had never before heard 
the violiniste play with such fire and abandon; 
her instrument seemed a soul that breathed 
and had human passions. Liszt led in the pro- 
longed applause that ensued. He again sug- 
gested supper, but Siloti said: “ Just wait a 
moment, please, Master, until we play a little 
Russian melody.” 

* Good! good!” was the kindly reply. 

After supper Wilhelm Posse of Berlin, who 
visits the Master a few days each summer, 
played his own arrangement of Liszt’s third 
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“ Liebestraum” for harp. The Master once 
said to me: “In my opinion Posse is the 
greatest harpist since Parish-Alvers.” More 
need not be said; Parish-Alvers died in 1849, 
and Posse is just thirty-two years of age. 
Liszt could not sufficiently express his pleasure 
and gratification with Posse’s wonderful music 
To our intense delight he went to the piano 
and played the first “ Liebestraum,” adding 
at the close a long improvisation. We who 
heard him on this particular occasion can 
never forget it; there is magic in his touch! 
The Master was weary and left; the ladies 
likewise. Posse then played Chopin’s piano 
Etude in A flat (Op. 25, No. 1), his own 
Scherzo, and Liszt’s “ Consolation” magnifi- 
cently. The gentlemen gathered about a long 
table ; coffee, beer, and cigars were served, 
and the story-tellers warmed to their tasks. 
In her biography of him Fraulein Ramann 
writes: “ Liszt is not a genius, he is a phenom- 
enon!” A lady recently said to me: “ His 
heart is as great as his playing.” This thought 
recurs to me especially when I recall the day 
in S——. Neither before nor since, at home 
or abroad, have I seen deference and attentions 
less than those demanded by a sovereign shown 
him. Throughout the long, weary hours he 
submitted patiently to discomforts and an- 
noyances unknown in his old age, at least. 
Not one look or gesture betrayed his mental 
observations. With his pupils especially is he 
tender and fatherly. While eager to make 
some return for his kindness, and show appre- 
ciation of the privileges granted them, his 
greatness is an obstacle to many who grow 
dumb and helpless in his presence. Ever gen- 
erous and kind, he is ready to encourage talent 
or assist the needy. His benevolence is pro 
verbial and frequently abused. Though the 
city of Weimar forbids “ soliciting alms” within 
its limits, many a well-dressed beggar finds 
his or her way to the liberal giver at the court 
garden. ‘l’o know Liszt is to love him. 


Albert Morris Bagby. 
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“JUST AS LIKE AS NOT YOU'LL COME OUT OF THIS 
AFFAIR ALIVE.” 


N my native town there lived an elderly 

man, Professor Harlow M. Spencer by 
name, who in middle life had followed the 
business of “ ballooning.” During the sum- 
mer seasons just prior to the war, he had 
made ascensions from many of the large cities 
of New England and adjacent States, and as 
balloon ascensions were rare in those days, 
he had reaped a fair competency from the 
business. ‘To my boyish eyes he was the 
greatest man in town. He was a glib talker, 
and by the hour would detail to me the pleas- 
ures and dangers of his many trips. In fact, 
he filled me from time to time so full of “ bal- 
loon talk” that the garret of our house was 
the only room in which I could take any com- 
fort. Years had rolled by, and I had reached 
the advanced age of twenty-seven years without 
having lost a particle of my boyish interest in 
balloon matters, when one day in June the 
walls of our town were covered with flaming 
bills announcing that the celebrated aéronaut, 
Professor Silas M. Brooks, a hero of one hun- 
dred and sixty-six ascensions, would make a 
great balloon ascension in connection with a 
fair and horse-trot at Canton, Connecticut, on 
July 4, 188s. 


At last my dreams were to be realized. I 
had never seen a balloon, so I resolved not 
only to be present, but also, if possible, to be 
one of the passengers. From the moment of 
this resolution until the 4th of July I hardly 
took an instant’s comfort. In the daytime | 
watched the clouds and noticed the direction 
and force of the wind; in dreams by night I 
fell out of balloons at all heights and into 
all manner of places; in fact, I was killed 
from three to five times a night for a week. 
Finally the morning of Saturday, July 4, 
1885, dawned bright, and as the time drew 
near for the train to depart, I stoned the 
neighbors’ chickens out of our garden for 
what I thought might be the last time, and 
pale and wan wended my way to the depot 
with a few boon companions to whom I had 
made known my intentions. Our trip to Can- 
ton and thence to the park was without in- 
cident, except that my courage received a 
severe and nearly fatal shock as we turned an 
angle in the road and saw a rock upon which 
the Salvation Army had cut the inscription, 
“ Prepare to meet thy God.” 

After entering the park and making my 
way to the balloon inclosure, I inquired for 
Professor Brooks. A mild, blue-eyed gentle- 
man sixty odd years of age, with a full beard 
and a kindly countenance, came towards us. 
“Well, boys, what is it?” inquired the pro- 
fessor. After a moment's silence, with a fal- 
tering voice I explained to the hero that I 
fain would accompany him upon his aérial 
voyage. “I’m sorry, young man,” said he, 
“but this balloon will carry but one person.” 
Afterwards we approached the subject of 
allowing me to go in his stead; he laughed a 
quiet laugh at the foolhardy proposition, but 
I was persistent, and offered ample security 
for the balloon, and also to pay him a bonus 
for the privilege. But he waived aside my 
proffered dollars, and said, “If you are bound 
to go, and will give security for the safe 
return of the apparatus to me, you may go; 
but it is a dangerous undertaking.” ‘The bar- 
gain was closed. ‘The gas used was hydro 
gen, and it was made by decomposing fifty 
barrels of water contained in a large tank, 
and extracting the stored gas contained 
therein. 

From the time of closing the bargain until 
the advertised time for the ascension, four 
o'clock p. M.,time hung heavy upon my hands. 
[ prevailed upon Professor Spencer, who was 
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present, to tell me of one or two of his pleasant 
day trips, some of those “ ordinary day ” trips 
when a child could handle a balloon. He gave 
me what comfort he could, and ended by say- 
ing, “ Just as like as not you'll come out of 
this affair alive.” 

Before the balloon was full enough to go, a 
storm broke upon us, the wind and rain came 
together and beat upon the balloon, so that 
more than a score of men were fully occupied 
in keeping it from threshing itself to pieces. 
My courage began to come back to me in 
small sections, for it looked as if no one could 
go that day. But at 5:15 p.m. the storm had 
subsided, and the inflation was resumed. At 
six o’clock the car was attached, and Professor 
Brooks called for me. When everything was 
ready and the huge machine hung over my 
head like a cloud, after being assisted, in a 
frightened condition, into the flimsy, yielding 
basket which served as a car, and receiving a 
few parting instructions from the two venera- 
ble aéronauts as to the management of the 
machine, I shook hands with several thousand 
people whom I had never seen before, drew 
in a long breath, and sang out, “ Let go!” 
They let go! Casar! what a sensation! It 
seems to me that I at that moment learned 
how a boiler feels when it bursts. As I looked 


over the edge of the car and watched that 
hooting crowd drop swiftly away from me, 
my mind was filled with a tumult of thoughts ; 
but, as there was no motion to the car, | 
gradually became accustomed to the sensation 
and began to enjoy the magnificent view. 
The panorama spread out before me was be- 
wildering. I could not ‘at first comprehend 
it. Finally the gilt dome of the Capitol build- 
ing at Hartford, Connecticut, caught my eye; 
thence following the crooked Connecticut 
River north, | could see Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and the many towns scattered along 
the river-banks between. Following the river 
south, Middletown, with its iron drawbridge, 
seemed quite near Hartford; farther down, 
Saybrook, at the mouth of the river, was plainly 
visible, while Long Island Sound lay near 
the horizon. Toward the west could be seen 
Waterbury, New Britain, and many smaller 
towns standing on the line of the New Eng- 
land railroad, Beneath were scores, yes, hun- 
dreds of little villages, thousands of miniature 
farms and lakes, and innumerable ponds and 
small sheets of water. ‘Trains upon the New 
York and New Haven, Connecticut Western, 
and New Haven and Northampton railroads 
could be seen moving along apparently at a 
snail’s pace. The landscape for a distance of 





“THEY Let Go!” 
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seventy-five miles in all directions appeared 
as level as a floor. Mountains could not be 
distinguished from valleys. All was seemingly 
one vast prairie. I was amazed and impressed 
with the wonderful changing view. Overhead 
was that monstrous balloon, leaning slightly 
in the direction in which we were going, and 
just a little ahead of the car, the latter being 
suspended eighteen feet below the balloon 





“Wk PELI UPON IT, AND MY JOURNEY WAS ENDED.” 


proper, by means of thirty-four quarter-inch 
linen cords, which, when outlined against 
the distant clouds, seemed not larger than 
hairs. The car was simply a round willow 
basket four feet in diameter and thirty-one 
inches high, 

As nearly as could be judged, I was more 
than a mile high, and all soundsfrom the earth 
had ceased. There was a death-like silence 
which was simply awful. It seemed to my 
overstrained nerves to forebode disaster. The 
ticking of the watch in my pocket sounded 
like a trip-hammer. I could feel the blood as 
it shot through the veins of my head and arms. 
My straw hat and the willow car snapped and 
cracked, being contracted by the evaporation 
of the moisture in them and by the fast-cool- 
ing temperature. I was compelled to breathe 
a little quicker than usual on account of the 
rarity of the atmosphere. I became sensible 
of a loud, monotonous hum in my ears, pitched 
about on middle C of the piano, which seemed 
to bore into my head from each side, meeting 
in the center with a pop; then for an instant 
my head would be clear, when the same expe- 
rience would be repeated. By throwing out 
small pieces of tissue-paper I saw that the 


balloon was still rapidly ascending. While de- 
bating with myself as to the advisability of 
pulling the valve-rope (I was afraid to touch 
it for fear it would break) and discharging 
some gas, the earth was lost sight of, and the 
conviction was forced upon me that this 
must be the clouds! It made me dizzy to think 
of it. Above, below, and upon all sides was 
a dense, damp, chilly fog. Upon looking 
closer, large drops of rain could be seen, 
silently falling down out of sight into what 
seemed bottomless space. 

I was alone, a mile from the earth, in the 
midst of a rain-cloud and the silence of the 
grave. Moreover, I had sole charge of the 
balloon; if it had not been for this fact I could 
have taken a little comfort, as I had no con- 
fidence in my ability to manage it. A rain- 
storm upon the earth is accompanied by noise ; 
the patter of the rain upon the houses, trees, 
and walks alwaysattendsthestorm; while here, 
although the drops were large, they could not 
be heard falling upon the balloon or its be- 
longings. Silence reigned supreme. The quiet 
spoken of by Dr. Kane and other Arctic ex- 
plorers as existing in the northern regions, 
was a hubbub beside this place. More tissue- 
paper was thrown out; seeing that it seemed 
to ascend, I knew that the apparatus was 
slowly descending, being brought down by 
the weight of rain upon it. Soon the earth 
was in view. How peaceful and quiet it 
looked! Immediately the whistling of rail- 
road trains could be heard. Now mountains 


could be distinguished from valleys, and the 


cawing of frightened crows and the shouting 
of men could be heard. I passed immediately 
over Talcott Mountain tower, where there were 
some two hundred people enjoying the day. 
I could plainly hear one of them blowing 
ahorn. As the balloon slowly descended men 
could be seen running from all sides towards 
the place of landing. Now the hum of insects 
could be heard, and the grapnel, with a hun- 
dred feet of rope attached, was thrown out; 
it soon struck the ground, and dragged lazily 
along through the turf and over the stones 
without getting a secure hold. 1 approached 
a man weighing three hundred pounds, who 
was sitting upon a stone wall all out of breath 
from running. Without the formality of a1 
introduction I asked him to “ catch on to that 
anchor and stop the business.” With a woe- 
begone look upon his honest face and an 
ominous shake of the head he replied: “ It’s 
no use, young fellow; I can’t work my bel- 
lows.” But as the rope twitched along near 
him, he fell upon it,and my journey was ended. 
I had landed upon the farm of S. B. Pinney, 
in Bloomfield, Connecticut, sixteen miles from 
the starting-point, and the journey had been 
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accomplished in nineteen minutes, into which 
was crowded a stack of experience. Mr. Pin- 
ney invited me to supper, and the assembled 
crowd invited me to make a speech, both of 
which invitations were accepted. 

Upon my return home an impromptu “ re 
ception” was extended to me at the depot. 
I was immediately dubbed “ professor,” and 
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for days my advice upon picnic weather and 
other purely scientific subjects was eagerly 
sought after. Fair women wanted my photo 
graph, and brave men desired to know “ how 
it seemed up overhead where neighbors wer 
scarce.” My mishroom reputation must be 
sustained, so [ purchased a mammoth balloon 
which Professor Brooks had in process of 
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construction, stipulating that he should ac 
company me upon the first voyage and teach 
me his “trade” of an aéronaut. After which, 
by the aid of Mr. Doughty, a photographer 
of the same age as myself, and an enthusiast 
upon the subject, | hoped to be able to take 
photographs from a balloon which would con- 
vey, plainer than words can, an idea of the 
appearance of the earth and clouds as seen 
from above. 

On the 29th day of July, 1885, the pro- 
fessor and | made the trial trip, from Win- 
sted, Connecticut, in the new balloon, which 
when filled with gas lifted over twelve hun- 
dred pounds, This trip resulted in nearly 
spoiling the entire apparatus and frightening 
two persons out of the “trade.” Before relating 
the experience of my second trip I am con- 
strained to say a word concerning my compan- 
ion. Professor Silas M. Brooks was acharacter. 
Combining the trades of farmer, mechanic, 
and aéronaut, he managed to meet the de 
mands of the tax-gatherer with a fair degree 
of promptness, and at the age of sixty-five 
years was hale and hearty. As a mechanic 
he was phenomenal—the most ingenious 
I ever met. Every part of the balloon and 
its accouterments he was capable of making 
with his own hand, even the anchor-rope; 
and there was not a grist, cider, or cider- 
brandy mill for miles around that had not felt 
the weight of his hand. Even the scarecrows in 
his neighborhood were designed by him, and 
they were indeed frightful. ‘They consisted, 
in part, of a small windmill with a ratchet at- 
tachment that made a terrible racket when 
the wind blew; he also had one rigged to a 
small water-wheel, in a brook near by, for 
quiet days. An Irish farmer living nearaverred 
that the professor made one for him that 
frightened the crows so that they brought 
back the corn they stole the year before. As 
an aéronaut he has made, I believe, more 
ascensions, and had more practical experience 
in aéronautical matters, than any other person 
now on the continent, the proceeds from 
which have not remained to him. Nature did 
not design the professor for a farmer. This 
was his weak point. He would allow the suc- 
culent potatoes to freeze in the ground while 
he was perfecting some contrivance that 
would dig them all up at once. 

Professor Brooks and I left the ground 
at Winsted in the brand-new balloon at 12:56 
Pp. M., four minutes before the advertised time 
for the ascension. We started thus early to 
avoid a heavy’ shower which was fast coming 
up in the south-west. ‘The start availed us 
nothing, however, for by the time we had 
reached an altitude of eighteen hundred feet 
the storm was upon us. The monstrous bal- 





“WE THREW OUR WET ARMS ABOUT EACH OTHER'S NECK 
AND WEPT.” (SEE PAGE 677.) 


loon whirled around and swayed about, and 
we were wet through by the driving rain. 
Twenty pounds of sand was quickly thrown 
out, and we shot up through the rain-cloud 
like an arrow. My companion smiled as we 
came into the sunshine above, and assured 
me that it was nothing but a little “ flurry” 
liable to occur upon any trip. We could now 
look down upon our recent enemy with com- 
posure, and over the edge of the cloud to the 
north had a magnificent view of the earth 
thickly dotted with towns and villages, some 
near enough to be recognized, while others 
were so far away that the houses looked like 
white dots upon the broad green fields. The 
various lakes, ponds, and smaller bodies of 
water shone in the sunlight like silver shields. 
All sounds from the earth having ceased, we 
sailed silently along enjoying the wonderful 
panorama. Soon the smell of gas caused us 
to look up; the diminished pressure, due to 
the great elevation, had caused the gas to ex- 
pand to such an extent that it was passing out 
of the opening at the bottomof the envelopeat 
the rate of several hundred feet a minute. My 
associate quickly seized the valve-ropeand held 
the twelve-inch valve open about three seconds; 
this relieved the pressure upon the balloon and 
caused us to descend about a thousand feet. 
The clouds were swiftly gathering from all di- 
rections, and to all appearances we were going 
to have a heavy storm. At my timid suggestion 
that we drop down through the lower layer of 
clouds and make a landing, my mate turned 
to me and put the question, “Are you afraid?” 
With my heart in my throat I replied, “Oh, 
no! I likeit.” (The latter part of this answer, 
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at least, was not true, but I have since con- 
fessed the fact to Professor Brooks, and he 
himself confessed that he knew it all along.) 
While we were debating, we were steadily 
approaching an ominous black bank of clouds 
which was apparently six hundred feet through 
upon the outer edge. These clouds were con- 
tinually moving in and out, seething and boil- 
ing like the ocean in a storm, while cold winds 
swept along their face, chilling us and causing 
the mercury to fall twenty degrees in as many 
seconds. Large blocks of cloud would break 
away from the main body, sometimes passing 
over us, sometimes under us, and then envel- 
oping us in such darkness and rain that the 
balloon was scarcely visible from the car. ‘The 
professor remarked that he was not pleased 
with the appearance of things, and began to 
tumble the ballast overboard ; but in the oc- 
cupation of giving me a fright he had delayed 
too long, for with a whirl we were drawn into 
the black-walled thunder-head, into the dark- 
ness and storm. Now began a season of ter- 
ror which can be but feebly described. ‘The 
rain was continuous, pouring in upon us from 
all sides, from above and below, being forced 
about by the ever-changing wind. Forked 
tongues of lightning opened and lighted up 
great gaps in the liquid gloom, each blinding 
flash accompanied by sharp, deafening thunder 
which reverberated through the dark mass 
with frightful distinctness. Overhead the 
monstrous balloon trembled, shivered, and 
anon shifted its position in the netting with a 


uw" 


tearing sound which, if possible, added to our 
terror. At times it stood still for a moment, 
then, toppled over by an upper current, it 
would swing away, swiftly dragging the car 
diagonally behind—as_ school-boys play 
“ snap the whip "— to be again twisted around 
and brought to a halt by a cross-current. ‘This 
was a most sickening experience. While the 
massive gas-bag overhead contained all of the 
lifting power and struggled manfully to hold 
us up, it had no /atera/ strength; when a 
strong counter-current struck it, over it would 
go until it lay upon its side, with the cords 
between the car and balloon for a moment 
slack ; then the car and its stooping occupants 
would drop the length of the cords, straining 
the yielding willow of which the car was com- 
posed to the last degree, and wringing the 
water from the cordage which attached it to 
the balloon. Heretofore we had knelt back 
to back, grasping opposite sides of the car, to 
preserve the equilibrium. Now, upon turning 
around our eyes met; his face was white, but 
not a word was spoken. Handing the barom- 
eter to me, he seized an open bag of ballast, 
weighing eighty pounds, and with the valve- 
cord tied about his arm, to prevent the wind 
from blowing it out of his reach, he stood bare- 
headed, with disheveled hair and set teeth, 
looking, in the lightning-lit scene, the very 
picture of determination. I called out “Three 
thousand feet” (we had entered the cloud five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea); over 
went half the ballast! Despite the weight of 
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“THE FENCE MELTS AWAY.” (SEE PAGE 679.) 


rain in the cordage we began to ascend, and 
the barometer-pointer slowly moved around 
to three thousand eight hundred feet and 
stopped. I nodded, indicating that we were 
stationary, and over went the other half of the 
ballast, bag and all. Again the unwieldy ap- 
paratus mounted upward through the dismal 
storm until the pointer registered four thou- 
sand five hundred feet. Ballast to the amount 
of nearly three hundred pounds was thrown 
out, and an altitude of six thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty feet was reached. Thus, after 
passing up three thousand two hundred and 
fifty feet through the thunder-cloud and run- 
ning out of ballast, there was but one alterna- 
tive left, namely, to allow the balloon to 
settle down through the storm, having weight, 
in the shape of rain, added every minute 
(every mesh in the netting formed a little res- 
ervoir for holding the water), and take our 
chances of being dashed to pieces upon the 
land or drowned in some small body of water. 
We feared, too, that in again entering the 
thunder-clouds, and running the terrible gaunt- 
let of lightning-flashes, the gas escaping from 
the balloon might be set on fire, and the perils 
of our already frightful situation reach their 
climax. ‘The earth having been out of sight 
over half an hour, we had not the remotest 
idea of our location. Already we were swiftly 
descending, and as the pointer upon the ba- 
rometer began slowly to revolve backward, a 
sickening feeling overcame me. 

The awfu! silence was broken by the pro 
fessor, who asked: 

“ How fast are we falling ?” 


After comparing the barometer and watch, 
I replied : 

“ One hundred feet every three seconds.” 

“ And we have but just started,” was his 
cheerful rejoinder. Every movable article in 
the car, except a few valuable instruments of 
but little weight, was thrown overboard. 
With an appealing expression upon his worn 
countenance, the professor turned to me and 
asked, “ Is there anything else we can throw 
out to lighten the load?” 

As a shipwrecked sailor, hopelessly lost, 
starved and thirsty, looks covetously upon the 
last drop of water, thus I, with equally greedy 
eyes, looked upon a pair of cowhide boots 
which adorned the legs of my learned asso- 
ciate. But, no! Banish the thought! I an- 
swered him “ Nothing!” We were falling 
thirty-three feet per second, causing the cloth 
trimmings upon the sides of the car to flap 
violently, and the resistance offered by the 
air forcing great hollows into the yielding 
cloth of the balloon overhead, the flabby and 
trunklike neck of which slowly waved from 
side to side. As this neck rubbed with a grat- 
ing noise against the varnished sides of the 
balloon, it seemed as if some huge elephant 





“1 Gor OUT IN COMPANY WITH A THERMOMETER.” 
(SEE PAGE 679.) 
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was accompanying us in our nightmare-de- 
scent to destruction ! 

Still there was no sense of falling. There was 
the certain information of the fact offered by the 
barometer, and we saw that the rain seemed 
stationary, but there was no dizzy sensation. 
Within three horrible minutes the earth was 
dimly seen through the rain, As it seemed 
to come swiftly towards us we became more 
fully impressed by our danger. It was fright- 
ful! awful! Now the wind changed, and in- 
stead of falling perpendicularly we took a 
diagonal course. My friend, ever full of ideas, 
brightened up and said eagerly, “ If this lower 
current of air holds steady, and the entire 
apparatus can stand the strain of a strong 
anchor-hold, I think we can make a landing 
without getting killed.” Saying which, he 
handed me the “ rip-cord,” with earnest in- 
structions to take up all the slack and pull 
hard the instant he gave the order, while he 
carefully and skillfully recoiled the long anchor- 
rope, so that it should not become knotted 
and tangled at the last moment. Everything 
about the balloon, except the professor, was 
new; it ought to stand the strain. There was a 
hope. I was anxious for the trial to take place, 
while he, although as thoroughly frightened as 
myself, had a better control over his feelings. 

We were now five hundred feet from the 
ground, and after passing like a shadow over 
a strip of woods, the heavy, four-pronged 
steel grapnel with its two hundred feet of un- 
tried one-inch rope was thrown out. 

We watched with bated breath and fever- 
ish interest the result. It first caught in a 
clump of alders, and as the rope quickly 
tightened like a whip-cord, the bushes came 
out by the roots, without having made a per- 
ceptible impression upon our progress. In 
an instant the grapnel had passed on twenty 
rods and caught a three-inch maple-tree close 
to the ground, Thinking this would hold, my 
instructor called out, “ Ripit!” In an instant 
there was a hole forty-one feet long in the bal- 
loon, and with a fearful crash the car struck the 
ground, stunning for a moment its two occu- 
pants. But we had not yet finished our jour- 
ney, for the grapnel, after bending the maple- 
tree down to the ground and stripping it of 
every leaf and small limb, had let go. The bal- 
loon, being more than half full of gas, and as- 
sisted by the wind, lifted us clear of the ground, 
and, after going along at railroad speed for an 
eighth of a mile, dropped us again. We partly 
sailed and partly dragged in this manner for 
a long distance, grabbing frantically at every 
bush and tree within our reach. For an in- 
stant my companion would glance over the 
edge and grab at the air; then he would take 
his turn at being walked upon in the bottom 
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of the swift-revolving basket. After plowing 
up the ground and leveling everything in our 
path, we brought up against a post-and-rail 
fence built upon a stone wall, a dozen or more 
lengths of which bowed out like a horse-shoe ; 
but it held together, and we had landed a/ve. 
Crawling out through the slack ropes from 
under the ill-smelling balloon, we threw our 
wet arms about each other’s neck and wept. 
I casually remarked, as we viewed the half 
acre of tangled balloon wreckage and various 
meteorological instruments scattered about, 
that my researches in the interest of science 
would hereafter be confined to lower altitudes. 
Thus terminated one of the most danger- 
ous trips ever taken. We were in the air fifty- 
four minutes, during thirty-eight of which we 
were out of sight of the earth in the thunder- 
storm, and had traveled in a roundabout course 
aboutseventy miles. I didnotrecover from my 
fright for days, and was thoroughly discouraged 
at the prospect of accomplishing anything in 
the line of photography from a balloon. . 
The balloon was repaired and offered for 
sale upon “easy terms.” But, as the demand 
for balloons seemed limited, and as we had 
several weeks of pleasant, “ ordinary” days, 
my courage returned, and with Mr. Doughty, 
the photographer, I determined to wait for a 
good day and try my “hobby” of taking 
photographs from a balloon. As the subject 
deals largely in photographic matters, I leave 
those trips to the lucid pen of Mr. Doughty. 
On the 23d of September, 1885, I made 
an ascension from New Milford, Connecticut, 
alone in the small balloon. A light wind was 
blowing, but the day was bright and pleasant. 
At three o’clock p. M. the balloon rose majesti- 
cally, and, taking an easterly course, passed 
over the town of New Milford at an elevation 
of one thousand feet. Asit continued toascend, 
the entire length of the beautiful Housatonic 
valley, with its railroad, winding river, and 
myriads of rich farms, lay spread out beneatlt. 
What a magnificent view! Oh, ye grovelers, 
plodding along at a snail's pace upon the 
earth’s surface, I pity you! 1 move along 
without a jar, without exertion, leagues to 
yourrods. Nay,more: I drink in at one glance 
your entire day’s journey. Far up and down 
the valley, on the hillside and the plain, lay 
the homes of the thrifty fatmers surrounded 
by their ungathered crops. Fields of buck- 
wheat ripe for the cradler’s knife, corn in 
sheaves, with the gaudy pumpkins, “ nuggets 
of the field,” scattered about between, to- 
gether with the orchards laden with fast-ma- 
turing fruit, made a picture of peace and 
plenty, while the tracts of woods with their 
variegated autumn leaves gave the charm of 
color to the landscape. As, filled with awe, I 
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noiselessly float along, the chilly air admon- 
ishes me of the proximity of the clouds; the 
mercury in the thermometer, which registered 
eighty-four degrees as I left earth, has now, 
at an altitude of four thousand feet, fallen to 
seventy-three degrees. Anon the earth is lost 
to view, and the entire apparatus is enveloped 
in a cold, clammy mist, known to those below 
as a cumulus cloud. ‘The mercury continues 
to fall until forty-five is reached. My jaunty 
beaver hat, which had been waved so grace- 
fully to the New Milford girls, was uncere- 
moniously pulled down over my ears, and a 
handkerchief did weak service as a muffler. 
A few pounds of ballast was thrown over to 
shorten the stay in the cloud, and, after pass- 
ing up through six hundred feet of the cold, 
damp fog, | emerged into the sunshine. 
Continuing upwards one thousand feet above 
the cloud-level and six thousand feet from the 
earth, the mercury has gone up to ninety- 
two degrees,—eight degrees warmer than upon 
bhe earth's surface at the same moment. ‘This 
result was owing to the reflection of the sun 
from the clouds one thousand feet below. 
The heat is intense, it rises around and 
about me in visible waves; the lower part 
of the balloon, known as the neck, hereto- 
fore closed, is now fully extended by the ex- 
panding gas, which, invisible while within 
the envelope, is now seen slowly curling out 
of the neck like white smoke. My former 
protections from the cold are removed, and I 
stand in my shirt-sleeves. Extending below 
in all directions as far as the eye can reach 
is an endless landscape of beautiful white 
clouds, piled up here and there into vast 
foggy chains of mountains, with chasms and 
valleys between that would make a chamois 
hunter dizzy to contemplate. In a few short 
moments the misty mountains have melted 
away, only to be reconstructed elsewhere by 
the chilly breezes that blow over their surface. 
Speak not to me, ye loiterers upon the foot- 
stool, of Alpine scenery! //ere people of the 
most sedentary habits, without exertion, can 
see scenery manufactured, Again one is re- 
minded of an immense mass of ice irresistibly 
borne along upon some unseen current. Here 
a huge field, hesitating for a moment, is then 
whirled around as if by some hidden snag ; 
there, huge, irregular blocks are piled up, as 
if against some immovable obstruction, and 
for the moment the current passes smoothly 
around; the obstacle being overcome, the 
misty cakes lazily resume their position in the 
silent stream as it flows on its way to some 
cloud-ocean in the dim distance. Seeing the 
earth through an aperture in the clouds ahead, 
I reluctantly pulled the valve-cord; while I 
keenly enjoyed the scenery above the clouds, I 


feared that an adverse current might carry me 
over Long Island Sound, which had been visi- 
ble but a short distance to the south before I 
passed above the clouds. The balloon slowly 
descended; when directly over the open place 
indicated, the valve was opened wide for a 
space of four seconds, and the return journey 
through the cloud-level was accomplished 
without having come in disagreeable contact 
with the clouds themselves. After descending 
below the layer of atmosphere cooled by the 
clouds, ballast was discharged until the barom- 
eter indicated that the balloon had ceased to 
descend, I should say that when one half mile 
from the earth there is no perceptible motion, 
unless there be a cloud near, or some object 
for comparison ; whether the balloon be going 
up or down is known to the occupant of the 
car only by the barometer or the casting 
overboard of feathers or thin paper. 

The view now at hand is the busy Nau- 
gatuck Valley. Waterbury lies immediately 
beneath, with its monstrous factories, and fol- 
lowing the crooked Naugatuck railroad north 
(apparently about eighteen inches) the tall 
chimneys of the rolling-mills at Thomaston are 
seen, while farther north may be beheld old 
Litchfield with its broad streets and white lib- 
erty pole, dear to the hearts of many a “ city 
boarder.” South of Waterbury are seen Bir- 
mingham, Ansonia, Naugatuck, and a dozen 
other manufacturing places, filled with the 
hum of industry and overhung with smoke. 
Truly this is the valley of tall chimneys, 
whirring machinery, and business energy. 
How different from the peaceful Housatonic! 
As we glide along due east, the city of Meri- 
den appears directly in our path, and farther 
along Middletown; while upon the left the 
gilded dome of the Capitol at Hartford is the 
most prominent landmark, and New Bnitain 
the largest city between. To the south lies 
New Haven, with its tall church-spires and 
red-walled East Rock, and the many cities 
and towns along the edge of the Sound are 
connected with those of the interior by a net- 
work of railroads, upon the rails of which may 
be descried numerous trains of cars rumbling 
and tooting along at what seemed from my po- 
sition a surprisingly slow pace. Immediately 
beneath are countless villages, the inhabitants 
of which run eagerly after some colored circu- 
lars thrown to them. Approaching the valley 
of the Connecticut, a most enchanting view 
meets my vision; from far above Hartford 
down to the Sound the grand old Connecticut 
River looks like quicksilver in the afternoon 
sunshine. ‘The busy little tugs, wheezing up 
and down the river, with their long line of 
barges, a steamer now and then, and the 
numberless reels for holding the fishermen’s 

















nets which line the bank, give this valley a 
maritime aspect. While the Housatonic farmer 
would talk of trading a “beef creetur” with 
you, and the Naugatuck Valley manufacturer 
would speak of the money that could be made 
out of his patent rat-trap, we would expect 
the veracious dweller upon the river-bank to 
expatiate upon the unprecedented “run o’ 
shad” in 85. ‘To avoid such a risk we cross 
the river at Middletown, seeing and hearing 
the little river-steamer Si/ver Star as she 
whistles for the drawbridge which spans the 
river at this point. Fearing that the wind 
might change, and that I should be unable 
to reach Norwich, which lay due east about 
twenty-five miles, and seeing that the stretch 
of country ahead was covered with woods and 
lacking in railroads, I concluded to land. As 
I neared the earth the wind changed, and I 
was surprised and chagrined at the speed of 
the lower current of air. 

The shadow of the balloon seemed to fly 
over the earth’s surface. As it skipped over 
valleys, woods, and pastures like a ghost, a 
feeling of discontent began to assert itself. As 
we scooted along just high enough to clear 
obstructions, valve-rope in one hand and bag 
of ballast in the other, I could not help think- 
ing * something was going to happen.” Places 
soft enough to land upon from a balloon which 
is tearing along a mile a minute are scarce in 
Connecticut. While over a tract of woods on 
high ground, in East Hampton, the valve was 
opened in hopes of being able to make a 
landing in the valley on the other side, out 
of the wind. Asthe machine settled down the 
side of the mountain, the car became engaged 
with the limb of a large chestnut-tree. The 
momentum was too much for the limb; it 
snapped off close to the tree, at which place 
it was certainly ten inches through, and the 
journey down was continued. The grapnel 
with one hundred feet of rope was thrown out. 
It caught in and tore down three lengths of 
a six-rail fence. I passed the time of day with 
a terrified farmer, who was at work in the 
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lot, and, dropping a fifteen-pound bag of bal- 
last, rose up over the hill into New London 
county. I shall never forget the picture of hor- 
ror depicted upon that farmer's countenance, 
as he saw his fence melt away, and looked up 
at me whooping along over his head. 

After two other unsuccessful attempts to 
make a safe landing the ballast gave out. 
Unless the anchor should catch a secure hold 
at the next attempt, I might hear something 
“drop.” As I neared the earth the anchor 
was thrown out again, I should explain that 
the anchor, or grapnel, is drawn into the car 
after every unsuccessful attempt, to avoid the 
danger of its being caught in the tops of trees ; 
for if the anchor with a hundred feet of rope 
attached becomes securely hooked into the 
top of a tall tree during a gale of wind, there 
will be trouble. 

It was gratifying to see the anchor finally 
take strong hold. Knowing that it would not 
pull out when the slack was taken up, I pulled 
the rip-cord, making a hole twenty-two feet 
long in the balloon; but when the balloon 
reached the end of the slack rope the speed 
was too great, and the heavy hickory hoop 
overhead, to which the anchor-rope is always 
attached, parted, causing the ropes which at- 
tached the car to the balloon to pull upon one 
side only ; the car was bottom side up in a 
minute, twenty-six feet from the ground. I 
got out, and, in company with a thermometer 
and a porous-plaster advertisement that some 
one had thrown into the car at the outset, 
started out to make a landing. I struck into 
the top of a white birch-tree, broke it off, and fell 
from limb to limb until I landed on the ground, 
with no bones broken. The balloon could 
go but a short distance with the great rent in 
its side, so I secured the services of a kind 
farmer living near, and soon the balloon and 
its owner were on their way to Goodspeeds 
Landing on the river. I landed in Colches- 
ter at 4:28 p. M., having covered seventy-four 
miles in eighty-eight minutes, averaging nearly 
fifty miles an hour. 

Alfred E. Moore. 


A TIMID PHOTOGRAPHER. 


MY FIRST ASCENSION. 


ALTHOUGH I had always wished (as who 
has not ?) to taste the pleasures of a bal- 
loon ascension, yet, when in July, 1885, Mr. A. 
E. Moore confided to me that he was having 
a large balloon built, and asked my opinion 
concerning the possibility of photographing 





from it, nothing was further from my thoughts 
than that I should ever realize my aspirations. 

Later Mr. Moore consulted me about the 
construction of some parts, but still I had no 
suspicion that I was destined to be his com- 
panion in two ascensions. 
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The first ascension with the new balloon 
was made from Winsted on July 29th; and 
on his return from what was to him an eventful 
trip, Mr. Moore proposed that I should go with 
him, and attempt the feat of photographing 
from the balloon. ‘This direct proposal nearly 
threw me into a fever; but I wished to go, and 
had a good degree of ‘heoretical confidence 
in the success of the venture. After a serious 
consideration of the matter, I decided to ac- 
cept the offer, and after this decision, which 
I felt to be final, went about with the emotions 
of a criminal whose sentence is deferred; for 
the day of the ascension had not been fixed. As, 
however, we expected toascend soon, it became 
necessary to make all the photographic prepa- 
rations at once; and | wrote my orders for 
apparatus and materials in such a condition 
of nervous apprehension that, to this day, I 
wonder that they were understood. 

At length Mr. Moore came to me “ with 
a piece of bad news,” as he put it. There was 
to be anascension on the 2d of September! 
Upon receiving the announcement, my heart 
stopped for two beats, and then went on to 
make up for lost time. 

Feeling now that | had but a week to live, 
my preparations and experiments were con- 
tinued with great care. If a balloon was men- 
tioned in my presence, my heart would give a 
fearful throb, and I could feel myself grow 
pale; if I glanced up at a cloud floating 
high overhead, the thought would instantly 
come, “ Perhaps I may go higher than that 
cloud!” and | would at once grow sick and 
faint with the dizzying fear. 

I detail the “ premonitory symptoms ” with 
such minuteness, in order to show that no one 
who ever thinks of making an ascension can 
possibly dread the experience more than I did, 
and to give the reader some faint idea of the 
revulsion of feeling which took place when 
the ascension was made, and I at last found 
myself where I had feared to be — higher 
than the clouds! 

On awaking in the morning of September 
2d I was somewhat comforted to find that a 
strong wind was blowing from the north-west; 
but on visiting the ground from which the as- 
cension was to take place, I was shocked to dis- 
cover that preparations for the inflation were 
already begun. I heard a gentleman say to 
the aéronaut, “ Isn’t it too windy for you to 
go?” and listened eagerly for his answer, 
which was a confirmation of my worst fears: 
“Oh, no; we wouldn’t go if there was not 
wind enough to take us away from Winsted.” 

After partly inflating the balloon, it was 
decided, notwithstanding this courageous dec- 
laration, to wait awhile, and let the wind 
moderate if it would. At noon the wind was 


still strong, and to my great relief it was 
thought best to wait until two p. mM. Two 
o’clock arriving found the wind apparently as 
fresh as ever, and after a consultation another 
postponement was made to four o’clock. Then, 
if the wind continued as strong as ever, Pro- 
fessor Brooks was to go alone. 

During the day some of my kind friends 
advised me not to go; others offered to bet 
that I wouldn’t; and some one started a 
story that I had backed out. These latter per- 
sons receive a large share of gratitude, as they 
helped materially to strengthen my resolution. 

A large part of my fear was lest when once 
up, and too far away for retreat, my fears 
might serve to unfit me for the business for 
which alone I was to be taken from the 
earth. 

As four o’clock approached, the inflation 
was resumed, and I noticed with an increase 
of alarm that the violence of the wind was 
much abated; but, after all, there wasa chance 
that only one could go up, as the gas, which 
had been standing in the balloon since morn- 
ing, had lost much of its buoyancy. 

At last the great balloon was filled, and 
rounded out to its enormous proportions 
above the heads of the crowd. It is necessary 
for the passengers to take their places before 
the basket is attached to the netting. Moore 
took his place, and I was told to get my ap- 
paratus and get in; camera and plate boxes 
were brought from their place of storage, and 
I made my way back through the crowd 
gathered around the balloon, conscious of 
being very white, and moving very carefully 
to avoid trembling. 

Even to the last moment the vague hope, 
which was half a fear, remained that the buoy- 
ancy of the gas might not be sufficient to 
carry both the aéronaut and myself. The car 
contained, besides its two passengers and a 
rather bulky amount of photographic appara- 
tus, a large coil of rope attached to the an- 
chor, and two bags of sand for ballast, with a 
frame intended to hold my camera perpendic- 
ularly over an opening which had been left 
in the bottom of the car for the purpose of 
taking views directly beneath us, and a bag 
containing three pigeons. Having taken our 
places in the car, the hoop was raised above 
our heads, and the cords from the balloon 
netting were connected with pegs attached to 
the hoop, which in its turn is permanently 
fastened to the car by cords. Those who were 
holding the cords from the balloon were di- 
rected to let it up while a few men took hold 
of the car, to test the lifting power of the ma- 
chine. In this final moment of uncertainty 
my breath came short, and it was hard to re- 
sist a wild impulse to separate the cords, which 
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seemed to me like prison bars, and make my 
escape through the crowd. 

It was quickly ascertained that the balloon 
had sufficient lifting power, the word was 
given to let go, and with a gasp I caught one 
deep breath, as though in preparation for a 
plunge into water, as with a dizzying whirl 
the car swung to its position under the great 
gas-bag, and we were off! 

I had looked forward with indescribable 
fears to the time when I should feel myself 
torn from the earth and lifted rapidly into 
the sky; but now that the time was come, 
how unlike was the reality to my anticipations! 
Instead of seeming to be carried rapidly up- 
ward, we felt as though standing at ease upon 
a secure support, while the crowd from the 
midst of which we had just started sank 
quickly beiow us, and was soon out of sight 
and hearing. 

Many things combine to make this my 
first ascension more impressive and more 
vividly remembered than any other, though 
they should be counted by the hundred. On 
the occasion of my first ascension my emotions 
before starting formed a strong contrast with 
the experiences directly following, which did 
not occur in so great a degree again, as before 
my second ascension the distressing fears 
previously experienced were almost wholly 
absent. To complete the inflation of the bal- 
loon, and attend to the smaller details in the 
arrangement of the various apparatus, all of 
which are important when we consider that 
our lives are to hang literally by a thread, 
consume much time; so that our ascension 
was not begun before five Pp. M., when the 
sun had set behind the hills and the chill of 
gathering darkness was felt. 

We were soon lifted from the gloom of 
deepening twilight into the full glow of light 
and warmth from the sun, which, as we were 
carried up, presented the singular effect of a 
sudden sunrise in the west. 

This change in our physical condition was 
paralleled, in my own case at least, by an 
equal change in my feelings ; as we rose from 
darkness to light my spirits rose from a sick- 
ening fear to a wonderful sense of relief from 
danger. At last, turning my attention from 
the town we had left, and looking around, I 
was amazed at the wonderful widening of the 
horizon. From the point of our departure 
the view was shut in on all sides by the near 
hills; at the next glance the Highlands and 
Catskills of the Hudson were in sight, while 
the view to the east was without limit, the 
eye ranging at will over stretches of hill and 
valley, as one might look out over the ocean. 
_ Any person who makes a balloon ascension 
is sure to hear from his friends one question, 
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many times repeated: “ How did it feel ?” 
After an earnest attempt to answer this ques- 
tion, I have been driven to the conclusion 
that the sensations of an ascension take the 
form of a tremendous mental impression, in- 
stead of producing any noticeable physical 
manifestations. In my own experience the 
paralyzing fear felt at starting was entirely 
lost before we had risen one hundred feet, 
being followed by the emotions of surprise 
and wonder, growing into a strong feeling of 
awe and joy, which continued through the 
whole time we remained in the air. All fear 
and dread were lost so suddenly that before 
we had been ten minutes from the earth I 
found myself wondering at the change, and 
trying to recall my former feelings for com- 
parison with those of the present. As the 
balloon rises gradually, the many sounds of 
earth, striking the ear at first with confusing 
variety and force, grow quickly faint and dis- 
tant. Soon only the loudest sound reaches us, 
and at last we attain an aititude which no 
earthly sound can reach. 

The only physical sensations noticed by 
me at any time are the ringing in the ears 
caused by the unbalanced pressure behind the 
tympanum, which may be relieved by swallow- 
ing, only to return again as the balloon is ris- 
ing or falling ; and, at the greater heights, a 
curious feeling of lightness and inclination to 
breathe fuller and more frequently in the 
rarefied air. 

After our departure from the earth, and 
my recovery from the first impression of sur- 
prise, the rustling of the doves, our unwilling 
companions, attracted our attention. One of 
them was quickly set free, and, after circling 
about the car a few times, decided on the 
proper course, and soon disappeared in the 
direction of Winsted. It was at about this 
time that our attention was attracted to the 
peculiar appearance of Long Lake near Win- 
sted. From the altitude at which we were 
sailing, the whole surface of the lake was in 
sight far below, giving us an excellent idea 
of the comparative size of its three bays and 
of the outline of its very irregular shores. 
The rays from the sun, still high in the west, 
were reflected directly to us from the surface 
of Third Bay, causing so bright a spot upon 
the rippling water that it could only be 
glanced at for an instant; nor was the cam- 
era’s eye less dazzled than ours, for a spot of 
white appears upon the picture of this scene, 
a photographic record of the phenomenon. 
The race-track east of the lake, so far be- 
low that the buildings were hardly visible, was 
apparently of about the circumference of a 
one-cent piece, and perfectly elliptical in shape. 

Another dove was now thrown out, its 
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actions giving us sufficient proof, were all other 
means lacking, of the increasing rarity of the 
air, as it exhibited much hesitation at leaving 
us. At first its wings beat the air rapidly for 
a short flight ; then it returned to the balloon, 
perching upon the hoop near our heads; 
seeming at last to gather courage for its 
plunge, it spread its wings, and, describing a 
series of ever-widening circles, was soon out 
of sight far beneath us. Now as never before 
could I realize the great variety of lake scen- 
ery in Litchfield county. One hundred bod- 
ies of water are indicated upon a map of 
this county, and it seemed to us that a large 
proportion of them were in sight at once, 
either sparkling brightly, as they reflected the 
setting sun, or lying, dark and cool, in the 
shadow of the hills. 

While passing directly over Shepherd’s Pond, 
in New Hartford, Mr. Moore referred to the 
statements made by former aéronauts as to 
the ease with which the bottom of lakes and 
rivers might be seen; it was apparent to us 
that such statements should be made with cau- 
tion, or some explanation should accompany 
them. There would seem to be only one posi- 
tion from which, under the proper conditions, 
it is possible to see objects at a considerable 
depth under water: the observer must be 
at not too great an angle with the vertical, 
and the water must be quite smooth, It is also 
necessary that the sun should be low down, 
so that there shall be no direct reflection of 
light from the surface of the water; and 
though in the case of a shallow pond the 
whole of the bottom might be seen, yet, when 
the body of water is of much depth, the 
bottom is only visible near the shore, except 
when the water is quite clear and the bottom 
has a light hue, reflecting the light which has 
reached it through the water. 

Having at length gained an altitude of over 
six thousand feet, it was decided to part with 
our last dove, which was accordingly dropped 
from the bag in which it had been confined. 
‘The singular actions and evident fear of the 
creature excited at once our interest and pity. 
Three times, after as many attempted flights, 
the dove returned to perch on the hoop 
attached to the car, breathing rapidly, and 
evidently exhausted by the violence of its 
efforts to sustain itself in the rarefied air. At 
last, as we persisted in driving it away, it made 
another attempt at flight, which proving inef- 
fectual, it was seen to turn and plunge directly 
downward with a velocity which soon carried 
it bevond our sight. 

As we continue rising, the scene becomes 
every moment more impressive in its grandeur; 
the earth, with tts network of streams and 
roads spread out below us, resembles a mar- 


velously perfect map, with every variety of 
color and shading. ‘The silence is absolute, 
unless broken by our own actions; and the 
experience of being carried along without ef- 
fort or consciousness of motion, over this won- 
derful picture, can never be forgotten. While 
sailing through this Desert of Silence, the 
least sound proceeding from the balloon or 
its occupants is startling in effect; the blood 
is plainly heard as it pulses through the brain ; 
while in moments of extra excitement the beat- 
ing of the heart sounds so loud as almost to 
constitute an interruption to our thoughts. The 
sound caused by a slight shifting of the gas- 
bag inside the netting occasions frequent 
starts of alarm; and the cracking of the wil- 
lows of which the car is woven causes an 
involuntary grasp at the hoop or ropes. The 
sensation produced by a little gust of wind, 
often felt upon the face while the balloon is 
passing from one air-current to another, is 
weird and unearthly, and has caused me to 
glance in the direction from which it came, 
with the idea that I felt the breath of some 
invisible being. 

At last our barometer indicated an altitude 
of seven thousand two hundred feet, after 
which we began to descend slowly. From this 
height we enjoyed a magnificently extended 
view over an area much larger than the State 
of Connecticut. To the north, Mount Tom 
and other mountains of Massachusetts were 
in sight, as small points above the dead level 
of the horizon; to the east, beyond the Con- 
necticut River, no prominent objects arrested 
the attention, but the landscape gradually 
rose up to the horizon, at the level, apparently, 
of the eye, showing many miles of country 
beyond the river; to the south lay Long 
Island, beyond the narrow line of light which 
we knew to be the Sound; while in the west, 
after ranging over the hills and valleys of 
Litchfield county, the eye rested upon the 
Catskills and the mountains forming the High- 
lands of the Hudson. 

The maplike effect of the landscape is very 
striking. ‘The course of streams, with the cil- 
ferent railroads and highways, may be traced 
for many miles, dividing the country into 
irregular plots, which are again subdivided by 
the farms. I was pleased to see the large area 
of forest which still remains, notwithstanding 
the great amount cut for lumber and the land 
annually cleared by the iron manufacturers. 

As our highest point hau been reached, after 
which the balloon began to descend, we were 
compelled to resort to our ballast in order 
to remain longer at a considerable altitude. 
The frame mentioned as having been intended 
to hold my camera was first thrown out, as it 
was found to be unnecessary in our work ; we 
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watched it as it fell, whirling round and round 
until nearly out of sight. 

The sunset scene was one of the most 
beautiful I have ever witnessed. From clear, 
dark blue overhead, the sky gradually shaded 
down into deep red in the west; and in this 
glorious setting of color, the sun, seeming 
slightly flattened, as when seen sinking at sea, 
blazed out a deep orange color. 

Suddenly our attention was caught by the 
blowing of a number of whistles; we were 
again within hearing distance of the earth. 
My first thought was, “We are getting a sa- 
lute”; but we soon found that the whistling 
was from the factories in the many towns be- 
low us. In our position the sound of whistles 
from many places could reach us at once, as 
all were blown at the time for stopping work. 
At this time the trains on several railroads 
were in sight, and we could hear their rum- 
bling faintly, while a surprisingly long time 
elapsed between our sight of a puff of steam 
from a locomotive and the hearing of the 
whistle. The balloon continued to descend, 
and soon we could distinguish human voices; 
some remarks were exchanged with the in- 
habitants of the farm-houses we were pass- 
ing. 

An interesting phenomenon observed by 
us, and to which I have seen no reference by 
other aéronauts, is the distinctness of the echo 
returned from the earth. When within easy 
shouting distance quite long sentences are re- 
turned with startling clearness; many times 
I was deceived into thinking that those below 
were mocking us by a repetition of our ques- 
tions. 

The order to pack the instruments caused me 
a feeling of deep regret that my voyage should 
end so quickly. Having left the ground with 
the greatest reluctance, I was about equally 
unwilling to return to it! As the balloon de- 
scended, we were rapidly nearing a hill the 
western side of which was a precipice two or 
three hundred feet high, while its flat top was 
thickly wooded. 

Well knowing the inconvenience of a land- 
ing in the woods, Mr. Moore at once threw 
out the last of our ballast in the hope of 
clearing the trees; but the balloon sunk rap- 
idly, and soon we could hear the rustling of 
the wind through the tree-tops, and then the 
chirping of crickets. 

One or two sand-bags were sacrificed, and 
Mr. Moore was stooping to remove his shoes, 
when I saw that we should clear the woods, 
and we turned to see where the balloon would 
land. Not until then did we see that the land 
beyond the trees was on a lower level; in 
fact, that the east face of the hill was higher 
and more abrupt than the west. 


Our balloon cleared the trees by only a few 
feet, and we were then directly over the preci- 
pice; all consciousness of support from the 
balloon was for a moment lost; we seemed 
to be falling, and I was aware of gasping for 
breath as we sank over the edge. ‘This im 
pression was of short duration, yet I learned 
in that moment how it feels to fall from a 
great height. 

Our confidence restored, we glanced back 
at the gray, lichen-covered rocks, and then 
down to the pasture towards which we were 
gently sinking ; we narrowly escaped the top 
of a large tree, and descended to the ground 
so slowly that we might have gathered leaves 
from the tree in passing. We struck the ground 
so lightly that I hardly felt the shock, and 
then, standing in the car while the gas was 
escaping, I could feel the relaxation following 
a period of intense excitement. 

Soon the sound of hurrying feet was heard, 
and quickly a party gathered about us, all 
eager to help and ask questions. 


MY SECOND ASCENSION, 


As we were compelled to wait until five 
Pp. M. before beginning our ascension on Sep- 
tember 2d, I had very little confidence of suc- 
cess in my attempt at photographing ; and 
the results obtained proved that there was 
reason for my apprehensions. At that time 
of year the light is very weak, so that the 
taking of instantaneous views is difficult, even 
under the most favorable conditions. When 
we remember that in addition to this the 
light also grows rapidly weaker as the sun 
approaches the west, it is easy to understand 
that the conditions were very unfavorable 
to balloon photography. 

When the result was known, Mr. Moore 
offered to make another ascension solely for 
the purpose of photographing. As my first 
ascension had quite overcome my fears and 
had left me with an earnest desire to again 
experience the pleasures of an aérial voyage, 
I gladly agreed. 

My first ascension enabled me fully to un- 
derstand what I had suspected before, that it 
was a much more difficult matter to get instan- 
taneous views from a balloon than from some 
more secure support. 

After much time spent in altering appara- 
tus, constructing some new parts, and in 
further experiments, it was decided to make 
an ascension on October 16th, if the weather 
should be favorable. 

The day was all that we could wish, with 
the exception of.considerable haze in the at- 
mosphere ; the wind was very gentle, blowing 
from the south-west, and high in air we could 
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see by the motion of the clouds that there 
was an upper current, also moving slowly, to- 
ward the south-east. 

As the inflation progressed, and it was 
evident that we might soon be off, I found 
it impossible to ignore a rapid increase of 
nervousness at the prospect. ‘Those who 
have made many ascensions assure me that 
this dread felt at the moment of starting is 
rarely outgrown by any amount of experience. 
We went up much more slowly than before, 
and were for some time within hearing dis- 
tance of our friends. ‘This was because our 
ascensional force was more nearly balanced 
by the greater weight of sand carried. 

We were soon over the hills east of Win- 
sted, and before turning from it exposed one 
plate on a part of the town on which the illu- 
mination seemed particularly favorable, and 
which fortunately proves to be one of our 
best views. 

This photograph, taken just as we attained 
an altitude of 3050 feet, although not so per- 
fectly sharp as some of the others, is never- 
theless one of our best, owing to its fine 
gradation of light and shade, and to the 
superior delicacy of chemical effect in the 
negative. The portion of Winsted included 
in the view is at the northern end of the 
borough, and at the lowest point within its 
limits reached by the stream which supplies 
power to the factories closely set along 
its banks. Part of our main street passes 
through the center of the view, and some 
other streets are included, mostly occupied 
by dwellings. 

Within the limits of the picture are three 
of the many factories whose business forms 
the chief support of the place. Many of the 
garden plots near dwelling-houses are plainly 
shown ; also the woods on a steep hillside at 
the farther side of the view. The shadow 
from a passing cloud darkens one corner of 
the picture, blotting out all definition in that 
part, and showing how useless it would be to 
try such work without a good light. 

As some may be interested in the details 
of our photographic equipment, I will give a 
description of it. We used five-by-eight-inch 
plates, which size seems best suited to our 
purpose, as it allows a considerable extent of 
country to be included in the view, while the 
apparatus need not be unduly bulky or heavy. 
The camera was quite light, as all the apparatus 
used in a balloon must be, but not so fragile 
as to sacrifice rigidity in keeping the distance 
at which the plate is set from the lens, as this 
is of even more importance than lightness. 
The plates used, which must be of the utmost 
sensitiveness, were contained in the necessary 
number of dry-plate holders, which in turn 


were carried in two boxes made to pack them 
securely. In any future ascensions these 
boxes will be provided with locks, as we have 
learned to our cost that nothing will so excite 
the curiosity of the average hotel porter as a 
photographic apparatus left in his care. The 
object of packing our plate-holders in boxes 
was twofold: first, the plates were better pro- 
tected from light and more convenient to 
carry, as in ordinary work; second, as we 
knew that the landing is not always as orderly 
as could be wished, we hoped, by keeping hold 
of our holders at such a time, to save our ex- 
posed plates, at least, from injury. 

A “ finder” was attached to one side of the 
camera, to enable the operator to see just 
what would be included in the view at the 
moment of exposure. This instrument is like 
a smaller camera, except that no provision is 
made for focusing, and the ground glass is 
permanently fixed at the proper distance from 
the lens. The ground glass of the finder was 
of the same proportion as the larger plates on 
which the views were secured, and had lines 
drawn from either side, crossing at right angles 
in the center. The finder is attached to the 
camera in such a position that any object ap- 
pearing on its screen will be sure to occupy 
the same position on the dry plate. 

The lens used was of the rectilinear kind, 
especially made for groups and instantaneous 
work. The instantaneous shutter, used to cut 
off the light and give the plates their very 
brief exposure, was fastened in front of the 
lens, and was of the kind called an eclipse, 
but was considerably changed by me before 
oursecond attempt. Thesprings which caused 
the sudden motion, and admitted light to the 
camera for an instant, exerted a force of eleven 
pounds when the shutter was set for action, and 
were, of course, adjusted to give a quick rather 
than a forcible motion. 

My manner of operating while in the bal- 
loon, when we had determined on “ taking” 
any place we might be approaching, was, af- 
ter deciding on the correct focus, first to “set” 
the shutter, then insert the plate-holder and 
draw the slide; the camera was then taken 
in the left hand, with the rubber bulb of 
the “ pneumatic release ” of the shutter in the 
right. Then we must wait until the revolution 
of the balloon had brought the desired place 
opposite the camera, when it was pointed so 
that the view was in correct position on the 
screen of the finder, the rubber bulb was 
pressed, and the exposure was made; the 
slide was then inserted in the plate-holder, the 
holder removed and boxed, and we were ready 
for another subject. At the same time Mr. 
Moore recorded the exposure for me, taking 
down the number of the plate-holder, the sub- 
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ject, and the altitude as shown by the barom- 
eter. ‘The record was a very necessary guide 
in developing the plates, and it was kept by 
Mr. Moore, because in our flight objects of 
interest were presented in rapid succession, 
and much time was saved by this division of 
labor; as it was, the camera was hardly out 
of my hands during the whole time of our 
ascension, 

The revolution of the balloon referred to is 
a very curious phenomenon, which wasa source 
of much inconvenience; a free balloon re 
volves almost constantly, and with varying 
rapidity. The direction of its motion was in 
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me to look up; on doing so, I found the bal- 
loon was on the point of disappearing in a 
bank of cloud, which shut out the blue sky 
for some distance on each side of us. Under 
this bank of cloud, which appeared level and 
dark gray in color, the light was much reduced, 
and the chill felt at its nearapproach produced 
a feeling of depression. 

The balloon entered the cloud, being grad 
ually cut off from our sight as the mist thick- 
ened; at length the cords passing up from 
our car seemed to melt away into the mist, 
leaving us “ without a visible means of sup 
port.” Soon we were in the midst of the 











VIEW OF BALLOON IN THE AIR OVER WINSTED, CONN., 3050 FEET FROM THE EARTH 


both instances of my observation “ with the 
sun”; that is, the side of the balloon and car 
towards the south turned towards the west, 
and its northern side towards the east.* 
Many times, just as I was about to expose a 
plate, one of the cords from car to hoop would 
come in the way, and force me to wait for an- 
other open space. 

The balloon continued to rise after we had 
secured the view of Winsted, and the wind 
carried us towards the north-east, when, at 
an altitude of 3750 feet, we were nearly 
south of Riverton, of which we caught a good 
view. 

We continued rising, and soon Moore told 

A high scientific authority says that the revolu- 
tion of a balloon one way or the other is purely 
accidental, and depends on the unbalancing of the re- 


cloud, and could feel the dampness; it seemed 
like moving through a thick fog. 

As we emerged from the upper surface of 
the cloud, a most wonderful picture was pre- 
sented to us. In the south a line of the same 
stratum of cloud we had just left stretched 
across the sky. This line was at such a dis 
tance that we could see both the upper and 
under sides at once, the dark lower side form 
ing a fine contrast with the upper, glowing in 
the sunlight. 

The sun’s rays, streaming across the edge 
of the clouds, projected a series of long beams 
of light and shadow to the earth, as is some- 
times seen at sunset. In the distance the eve 
sistance of the balloon in the air on its different sides ; 


the term sides being used in reference to the ver- 
tical drawn through the center of gravity.— Ep1ToR. 
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CLOUDS TOWARDS SPRINGFIELD, 


caught a reflection of light from Bantam Lake 
at Litchfield and from Lake Waramaug farther 
west, while the many lakes of Winchester and 
New Hartfordseemed directly beneath us. Our 
barometer told us that the clouds which 
formed so beautiful an object, and of which 
we secured a fine picture, were floating at a 
height of fifty-five hundred feet from the earth. 

While sailing above a large extent of cloud, 
one’s sense of isolation from the world is op- 
pressive. My view from above the clouds was 


no disappointment. The appearance of the 
clouds, seen from above, has been compared 
by some to the ocean, and by others to an 
expanse of snow. It is all and more than 
this, for the continual change, clouds break- 
ing up to form other masses, surging and 
rolling, with their wonderfully silent, steady, 
slow motion, impressed me with a deep sense 
of grandeur and awe. 

While passing over a large detached cloud, 
it was our good fortune to observe a phenom- 





VIEW ABOVE rHt CLOUDS, TAKEN AT AN ALTITUDE OF A Litrir M t THAN ‘ MILE 
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DOUBLE SHADOW OF BALLOON UPON CLOUDS WITH RAINBOW ENCIRCLING IT, SEEN AT THE 


enon rarely seen by man, We had been watch- 
ing the shadow of the balloon as it slid along 
the ground, or as it was occasionally projected 
on an intervening cloud, being then sur- 
rounded by a brilliant circular rainbow. We 
were much surprised on passing over such a 
cloud to see the shadow as before, but with 
the addition of another balloon ! 

The second balloon-shadow was directly 
opposite the first or upright one, and inverted, 
so that one shadow of our car served for 
both, while there were two perfect shadows 
of passengers, netting, and gas-bag ; the rain- 
bow which inclosed the whole was at this 
time of exceptional brilliancy. 

We are entirely at a loss in attempting any 
explanation of the double balloon-shadow; it 
is certain that we saw it, an object of won- 
derful brilliancy and distinctness, for about 
thirty seconds, while we passed over one large 
cloud; then it was gone, and we hardly hope 
to see it again. 


HEIGHT OF 6000 FRET 


In connection with this picture we met 
with a most vexatious piece of misfortune. | 
made an exposure on that shadow 4s we 
were passing quickly over it, and naturally 
wished most earnestly that I might develop 
the image successfully, but fate was against 
us ; for in Hartford some one, out of curiosity 
to see the picture, opened the plate-holder, 
exposing the plate to gaslight, and the invis- 
ible spirit of my most valuable negative was 
gone beyond recall. 

As the subject was of so much interest 
scientifically as well as for its rarity, we had a 
drawing prepared from which our illustration 
is taken, and which is acorrect representation 
of the phenomenon as we saw it. 

After gaining aconsiderable altitude the gas, 
which does not at first entirely fill the balloon, 
expands by the diminished outside pressure of 
the rarefied airand quite fills the envelope ; then 
the neck of the balloon hangs wide open, giv- 
ing a fine view of the interior, which seems as 
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A VIEW TAKEN AT THE LEVEL ©F THE CLOUDS, §500 FRET HIGH, 


though filled with air; forthe gasis usually quite directly over the most interesting objects. 
transparent. This view, the cords of the ‘The hole had been left open, and was at first 
netting plainly outlined through the cloth, a source of considerable annoyance, as it took 
gave us a keen sense of the frailty of our us along while to overcome the impression 
support; there really seemed to be nothing that, as one or two towns might be seen 
to keep the: whole affair from falling down through it, we were in danger of falling 


upon us, through ourselves. 
While passing over a brook in a rough piece The picture obtained by looking directly 


of country, we decided to try the effect of a down through this hole is one of the best for 
view directly down through the hole in the 
bottom of the car, which was left for that . 

ox ; 4 : Ss ‘ : in crossing from one side of the car to the other. 
purpose; we had found it of little use, for He said, “ But look down there, and you'll see I'm 
the reason that the balloon so seldom passes stepping over two towns.” 


* L asked Mr. Moore why he lifted his foot so high 
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NEAK VIEW OF LAKGE CUMULUS CLOUD 
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HARTFORD FROM THREE-QUARTERS 
conveying an idea of the height from which it 
was taken — over six thousand feet. It should 
be examined from a considerable distance, and 
the effect of height will be better produced if 
the observer will look directly down upon it. 
Three wagon-roads are included in the extent 
of the view, with several dwelling-houses and 
barns, some cultivated fields, and considerable 
pasture-land and forest. ‘The shadows cast 
by the trees, and by the irregularities in the 
land, give the picture some resemblance to the 
telescopic views of the moon. The bed of 
Cherry brook may be seen in the view, lying 
diagonally across the picture, and between 
two roads. Later two views were taken near 
Simsbury. 

At one time, when near the upper surface 
of the cloud and at a height of five thousand 
seven hundred feet, my attention was called 
to an immense cloud which we were rapidly 
approaching. I would state here that while 
the clouds were moving east, the current of 
air above the clouds was going in the same 
direction, but much faster, so that the large 
cloud mentioned seemed to be coming rapidly 


LOOKING SOUTH, 


OF A MILE HIGH, 
towards us. The camera was quickly made 
ready, and when the cloud was about one 
hundred feet from us, I fired; the next mo- 
ment the car swung through the top of the 
cloud, and a wave of cold air, like a blast 
from an ice-house, passed over us. During 
the few m®ments from our first notice of the 
cloud to our plunge into it, we gave it our 
undivided attention; in its swift and silent 
approach, with the huge mass slowly un- 
folding, and fleecy particles tearing off in 
the wind, with the outer surface white in the 
sunlight, and with clefts in the mass dark 
night, it seemed as though about to swallow 
us up forever. 

We passed over the mountains north of 
Talcott Mountain, enjoyed the same 
prospect which is spread before those who 


as 


and 


climb the tower, but vvv view must have been 
much more extensive in its grandeur, The 
tower, always a prominent object to travelers 
upon the roads in the Farmington Valley, we 
had difficulty in finding, as it of a neutral 
color, and from our position above was not 
at all conspicuous. 
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When directly over the mountain we looked 
down at the forest and roads beneath us, 
endeavoring to discover some sign of human 
occupation or activity. To all appearance the 
country might never have been visited by 
man ; the forest was thick, except when bro- 
ken by some bare ledge or precipice, and, 
almost upon the highest part, a lake nestled 
among the trees, which grew quite to the 
water’s edge. This little lake, almost circular 
in form, closely surrounded by the unbroken 
forest, the surface without a ripple, and its 
waters lying dark and apparently unfathom- 
able, presented a picture of silence and soli- 
tude which held our attention while it re- 
mained in sight. 

The mountains crossed in this delightfully 
easy manner, we were over the town of Bloom- 
field; and an exposure was made on what 
seemed to us a fine type of the better class 
of New England homestead, which, with its 
large fields, trim fences, and ample buildings, 
was directly below us. This view, taken at 
the height of one mile, is wonderfully distinct, 
when we consider the distance of the objects 
from the camera, the conditions necessary to 
the taking of an instantaneous picture, and 
our very unsteady support. The stone and 
rail fences, bounding the fields of all sizes and 
shapes, are shown with great sharpness. The 
pasture, meadow, and cultivated land are 
plainly indicated ; also the curiously regular 
arrangement of the crops. The trim and reg- 
ular appearance of the orchards is well con- 
trasted with the variety and freedom of growth 
in the woodland ; and the photographic effect 
of the autumnal colors is indicated by the 
foliage of a group of white birches near the 
center of the view, as contrasted with the 
dark, unchanged green of the orchards. 

Our view towards Hartford at this time was 
very interesting, though the smoky atmosphere 
in that direction was a great obstacle to pho- 
tographing. The Capitol reflected the sunlight 
from its dome, and many of the prominent 
buildings of the city could be distinguished. 
A line of clouds hung over the country south 
of Hartford, cutting off the light, and produc- 
ing the singular effect of a view under a shelf 
or table. The Connecticut River was in 
sight for many miles above Hartford, until 
the thickening haze cut off the light far to the 
south. We were astonished at the number of 
abrupt turns in the river between the city and 
Wethersfield. 

As we were so nearly there, and sailing in 
exactly the right direction, we were anxious 
to remain in the upper air-current, and ¢land 
in Hartford ; in order to do so, we threw out 
all our remaining ballast; the balloon still 
descended, and soon we saw that our hope 
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must be abandoned, as the lower current be- 
gan to take us away from the city and in the 
direction of Windsor. 

When we had secured a view of Windsor 
and the junction of the Farmington and Con- 
necticut rivers, Mr. Moore decided to land 
before going farther from the railroads; and, 
opening the valve to let the gas escape, we 
descended rapidly. 

The point selected for our landing was an 
open field near a large tract of woods; but 
such calculations are very liable to failure, 
owing to the difficulty of estimating distance 
and rate of motion of the balloon, and it was 
soon evident that the wind would take us 
over the woods before we could reach the 
ground. As we had already thrown out all 
the ballast, and did not wish to sacrifice the 
photographic apparatus, we could only let 
things take their course; but we wished for 
a few pounds of sand, by the loss of which we 
might have cleared the woods and found a 
better landing-place. 

The balloon sunk rapidly, and soon, as 
before, we heard the sound of the wind in 
the trees; we looked anxiously to see where 
we should strike, but were not long left in 
doubt as we passed quickly down beside a 
large chestnut-tree, and the netting of the 
balloon, which curves far out on each side, 
caught in the upper branches, when our fall 
was suddenly checked. At first the weight 
of the balloon and load, descending with such 
force, bent the top of the tree far over; then, 
as our momentum was gradually checked, 
there was a recoil which lifted us again about 
fifteen feet, where we hung, planning how we 
should get the balloon down. We could not 
climb out, for then the balloon, relieved of 
our weight, would rise and leave us; but, after 
much hauling and jerking, the netting was 
detached from the tree, and we were on the 
ground again. Even then we were but little 
better off, as no one appeared to help us, and 
if one left the car the other would surely go 
up again. 

Considerable gas was allowed to escape, 
and then, while I held fast to a bush, Mr. 
Moore climbed out and secured our anchor- 
rope to a tree; then I made my escape, and, 
leaving the balloon pulling at its moorings, 
we started to find help. After walking nearly 
a mile we met two men and a little boy, who 
asked if we “ had seen anything of a balloon 
around there.” 

The balloon had fallen near a road cut 
through the woods, and we determined to 
get it to the road if possible. To do this, we 
persuaded the bey to get into the basket, in 
order to overcome part of the buoyancy, and 
let the balloon up the length of the anchor- 
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rope. We were then able to work the rope 
through the trees, and so Jed the balloon out 
to the road. But when we tried to tow it 
along to the clearing we quickly found it im- 
possible, and the balloon was hauled down 
and ripped to let the gas escape, as the trees 
were too near together to admit of the usual 
practice. 

A man was found to carry the balloon to 
the railroad and us to Hartford; and during 
the ride there I busied myself trying to recall 
the experiences of the ascension. As on the 
former occasion, I observed a singular loss of 
memory. Immediately after the excitement 


of landing it was hardly possible to recall a 
single incident of the ascension. I seemed to 
have just awakened from a wonderful dream, 
and the startling experiences so recently 
passed through appeared to have left only the 
faintest traces upon the mind. It was not 
until I had retired for the night, and would 
have slept, that memory revived, and I was 
treated (unwillingly) to a complete review of 
every incident connected with our trip. I am 
told that this has often been the experience 
of the soldier after passing through the dan- 
gers and excitements of the battle-field. 


John G. Doughty. 


A PISTOL-SHOT. 


GREAT window opening upon a lawn 

in front of a country house on a sweet 
May day, and inside the broad sill a mother 
stands holding her year-old boy carefully in 
her arms. In all her movements and looks, 
in all her play with him, there is a deep watch- 
fulness, a certain pathos of tenderness, more 
than is usually bestowed even upon blossoms 
as rosy and handsome as this. It was the time 
of orioles; and in the wide bends and sweeps 
of a great apple-tree which overshadowed and 
occasionally dropped a blossom upon them, 
the gay bird sat uttering now and then one 
or two rich, full notes. At every repetition of 
them the mother bent a tender glance upon 
the boy, in which there was not any lively ex- 
pectancy, but a lingering, loving hope—a 
wistful look from the depths of her soul as if 
she wished for him some great good. The 
child paid no attention to the melodious notes, 
although he was full of fun and reached for 
the falling petals and laughed when he could 
not catch the shadows of the leaves; but when 
the bird flitted from one twig to another he 
noticed its gay orange sides with an infantine 
approval of bright colors, and stretched out a 
hand where four dimples stood for knuckles, 
with the palm pink like the apple-blossoms 
themselves. So they played at bopeep with 
the bird, and then suddenly the child became 
silent, looked eagerly out of the window, and 
an expectant look came upon his face. The 
mother noted it, and her own earnest expres- 
sion increased tenfold, and she also assumed 
a listening attitude. There was the sound of 
the wind in the tree above them, and the 
squeals of a cat-bird were heard from a greater 
distance as if it were in a bad temper and were 
telling somebody disagreeable truths; but 


otherwise nothing broke the country stillness 
of the air. The door behind them opened, and 
two men entered. One, the father of the boy, 
advanced with the confidence of affection ; but 
the mother held up her finger and said, “ Wait 
— watch him.” 

Both gentlemen stood so that they saw the 
child’s face in profile. His little soul seemed 
completely absorbed in listening to some dis- 
tant sound ; he did net hear them enter; he 
paid no heed to them. So for a period of two 
or three minutes the mother stood amid un- 
broken silence; then the child’s face gradually 
lost its attentive look, he turned his head, saw 
his father, and broke forth into lively manifes- 
tations of joy with feet and hands and little 
inarticulate cries and baby smiles. The father 
took him, and another little scene began be- 
tween them, and his face wore the same look 
of hope that was not expectancy and pathetic 
longing. 

As they played, the other gentleman watched 
them, after having greeted the mother with the 
air of an old friend. 

“ Waitstill a moment,” said Mrs. Richmond 
as the doctor offered to take the baby. He 
paused, and a bagpipe man came down the 
drive squeaking and droning a martial tune 
upon his instrument, and a train of boys and 
girls followed. His pipes were noisy and so 
were the children, but the baby,-held with his 
back toward the window, paid no attention to 
the disturbance — did not seem to hear it at all. 

“‘ Doctor Laurens,” said the mother, “ there 
might be ten bagpipes behind him now and 
he would not know it.” 

“ But when we came in he seemed to be 
absorbed in listening to something,” said the 
doctor surprisedly. 
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“You noticed it, as I hoped you would. 
What was he doing, doctor? Did he hear the 
man away off in the street ? He did not hear 
you enter.” 

“No, he seemed entirely taken up with 
something far away.” 

“He has worn that look before when I 
could hear nothing, though later I have al- 
ways perceived it, and by that time he would 
stop listening. It gives me a very strange 
feeling — as if he could hear things I cannot. 
I don’t know but he is hearing one now. Yet 
crates of china upset by his cradle or behind 
him would not disturb him.” 

“ He is going to sleep in the midst of all 
this confusion,” said the doctor. 

It was true. The child’s eyelids were 
drooping, his head was bending over upon 
his father’s breast, and in five minutes more 
the long lashes lay together, and the little,even 
breathing showed that he was far over in the 
land of dreams. 

It was cruel to awaken him, but the doctor 
had come from the city to give him an especial 
examination, and his time was precious. 

“ We will make his sleep a test of his hear- 
ing power,” said the doctor. The wild noises 
they made around the cradle of the sleeping 
child would have aroused bears from their 
wintry naps or dormice from their six months’ 
sleep, but nothing disturbed him. They car- 
ried him out into the light and sun, and the 
bright rays of the golden god tickled his eye- 
lids open and made him sneeze. The doctor 
then applied various scientific-looking instru- 
ments to those little ears, small and pink like 
shells, though, unlike shells, no sound of sea or 
land vibrated through their convolutions. The 
boy, thoroughly awakened, raged nobly at the 
indignities offered him ; his hands were held 
firmly down, things were poked into his ears, 
and he was not even allowed to squirm. The 
doctor finally ceased, and the boy sat up on 
the floor and screamed out his indignation 
at those whom he had hitherto deemed his 
friends, but who had now basely conspired 
with the doctor against his peace. His mother 
could not pacify him, nor his father. The 
nurse was called in, and he accepted her over- 
tures and was carried out to calm down. 

“ By every test your little Hubert is utterly 
deaf,” said the doctor ; “I am sorry to say so,” 
and he held out his hand as if in apology to 
the father and then to the mother. “ It is a 
terrible blow. We want our children perfect, 
and I know well how we would invest them — 
how mothers dream of every good for them 
before they are born.” He paused a moment — 
he had spoken with the sympathy of the friend 
that he was—and then added, “ You will 
watch him, I know, Constance,” unconsciously 


calling her as he had known her when a girl, 
“and you must teach him to talk without 
hearing you. Your husband will aid you in 
every way, and the boy must be your especial 
care. He will learn quickly. He is the most 
splendid physical specimen I have seen in a 
long time — with thisexception. He will make 
a noble man, in spite of this drawback.” 

He again shook hands with them and went 
away, back to his busy rounds, his classes, 
his lectures. But he did not forget the baby 
who seemed to hear and did not. 


TEN years later — this isa story of decades 
— Dr. Laurens stood by one of the high, 
narrow tables in the medical college where he 
was professor. The room was clean and lofty, 
and through the open windows swept a sweet, 
wholesome breeze. On the wall was blazoned 
in old English text, “I will give thanks unto 
thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

The doctor had finished the practical part 
of his lecture on the anatomy of the ear, and 
was ready to begin one of his pleasant talks, 
which the students enjoyed especially, because 
then he lost a certain irritability of manner 
which he always showed when his skillful 
knife was in his hand, keenly dividing muscle 
or ligament. The young fellows said among 
themselves that it was because he liked theory 
better than practice. 

“Take out your note-books, gentlemen,” 
his face becoming genial and mellow, and his 
voice sympathizing with the change. 

“1 was called ” and he related his visit 
to the country on that May morning long ago, 
and then went on: 





“ YESTERDAY I went to see the boy again. 
How he had grown in the interval, and what 
a hearty, manly fellow he was, thanks to his 
mother’s fine training! He came up and 
shook hands with me. I forgot that there was 
any trouble, and spoke to him as I would to 
any one. ‘Then | saw the difference, as he 
answered me; I saw the difficulty — the old 
difficulty. His language was correct, his eyes 
sparkled, his face was full of expression. His 
voice was absolutely without emphasis or ex- 
pression. The words flowed along smoothly, 
clearly, but with no change to higher or lower 
pitch ; even and cold, the monotone would 
have made me sleepy in five minutes if he had 
been telling his career as a pirate. 

“ His mother was watching us all the time, 
and I felt that she was reading my face; I 
felt, too, that the boy saw a change in my ex- 
pression, but went on as if he were used to 
that sort of thing and had learned not to 
heed it. 

“T regained my presence of mind, however, 
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instantly, and praised Mrs. Richmond for hav- 
ing taught the boy so well. I spoke of his 
personal beauty, his intelligence, and she lis- 
tened as parents do, knowing that under it all 
I had discovered his secret. When I stopped, 
she said, ‘ Yes, doctor, he is supposed to be a 
deaf-mute, and yet — there is no change in 
him—I have watched and waited — and 
yet ’ Then she stopped so long that I 
got out of patience. She saw my impatience, 
and said, ‘Will you examine him again ?’ 

“I did so at once. ‘The speculum threw 
its light as far as it could into the little dark 
passage of the outer ear, but threw no light 
upon anything imperfect or strange. The dif- 
ficulty was farther in. By every test I brought 
to bear upon the boy, he was utterly deaf. 
There was nothing for me to add to the opin- 
ion I had given ten years before. As I finished, 
his mother said abruptly, ‘Let us go for a 
walk.’ 

“ The boy was, of course, delighted. I acqui- 
esced ; there was an hour to spare before my 
train should take me back. We went out, 
Hubert calling his dog, a splendid hound of 
a rather rare breed. We went through the 
garden and then began climbing one of a 
range of crooked and rocky hills that stretched 
along back of the house. We were rambling 
along peacefully enough when Hubert sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘ Mother, mother, there is 
trouble — somewhere — over there—I am 
going’; andcalling the dog, they both bounded 
up the hill, the dog gamboling about and only 
following because the boy led, not as if he 
heard something himself. We stopped a mo- 
ment, but heard nothing, and then followed 
him at a slower pace. We scrambled on two or 
three minutes, then the dog pricked up hisears, 
began to bark, and rushed ahead with the 
eagerness of an animal who hears or smells 
his prey. A moment later we caught up with 
Hubert ; the dog was out of sight, and he was 
looking excited and flushed and also puzzled 
and lost. 

“*Where is it?’ said he to me. ‘It has 
gone.’ I stopped to answer him, and then I 
myself heard a noise — a sharp, pained snarl 
as if some animal were in distress. 

“* Follow the sound— and thedog,’ said I, 
forgetting that he could not; but he was quick 
to take the last half of my sentence, and we 
rushed on, the sounds growing more and more 
distinct; but now Hubert followed us. We 
ran fast, but Fleet was faster; there were 
sounds of a struggle, with half-smothered bark- 
ings and squealings, and we arrived at the 
spot just as the hound was giving the last 
shake to a young fox caught by the leg in a 
steel trap. Hubert threw himself upon the 
dog to save the fox if he could, but Fleet had 





been too quick, and the boy bent over the 
little torn heap of fur with his eyes full of 
tears and cried out, ‘ Fleet is cruel, mamma — 
do not let him come near you—do not pet 
him.’ 

“ Ordinarily I should have been pleased to 
see this feeling of kindness toward an injured 
thing, but now I was too much struck by the 
chain of incidents I had seen to do much but 
take hold of his hand to show my sympathy. 
He had heard the cries of the tortured animal 
first, ‘hen the dog had heard—lastly I. It 
gave me a very curious feeling. I questioned 
him, my face probably showing some excite- 
ment, for he watched me very closely as I 
spoke. 

“* How did you know that the fox was in 
trouble?’ 

“ He gave me a look fully as puzzled as my 
own could have been, and said, ‘ How did 
Fleet know ?’ 

«* By his ears,’ I answered; ‘ his ears told 
him.’ 

“*T knew it here —and here.’ He laid his 
hands upon his breast and then on his throat 
under the chin. 

“«Tell me what it is like. Have you always 
heard in this way ?’ 

“* Yes, when I was very little, and now.’ 

“* Tell me exactly what it is like; how 
does it feel?’ I said, pressing him a little to 
see if I could not make him explain more 
fully. His face quivered, his eyes widened 
and burned as he looked at me struggling to 
express his meaning. I never felt so strongly 
before the sensation of two souls trying to 
meet and yet unable to cross a gulf fixed be- 
tween them. Then his expression fell to deep 
sadness, and he said, ‘ Your language is not 
enough—lI do not know words to tell what 
I mean,’ as if he were a foreigner. 

“ His mother had come up and heard it all. 
She looked at me, her eyes full of tears. I 
let the boy’s hand drop in a sort of awe that 
came over me, and she said : 

“ * My own boy — my oldest child—he has 
always seemed more a part of me than any 
of the others, and yet we live estranged in 
this way.’ 

“T must confess there was a misty feeling 
about my own eyes. It was—there was 
something weird about it. That boy, shut up 
alone, living apparently in the calmness of a 
land disturbed by no voices or sounds, and 
yet conscious in some dim way of certain 
notes of joy or sorrow, learning to speak a 
language he could not hear, to the words of 
which he could give no emphasis or accent, 
and which failed to express the feelings of that 
far region of silence in which he lived. 

“« There is more here than I thought,’ said 
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I. ‘You have watched him all these years ; 
what are your facts ?’ 

“Just the sort of thing you have now seen 
for the second time,’ said she. ‘ He has acted 
at times, ever since he was a little baby, like a 
person who hears distant sounds. It puzzled 
me, because I could hear nothing until after 
he had ceased to hear it. But I noted the 
facts, and presently I observed that I always 
did hear something later, and that it was 
usually high notes—a band or the shriek of 
an engine—always something high and not 
unmusical. Yet no sound in the room or in 
the house ever penetrated his ears. Doctor, 
does it mean that some day he will hear— 
like other people ?’ 

“ She was only asking one of those impos- 
sible questions which people are always put- 
ting to our profession. I did not answer; I 
came away. But I think of these things.” 


“He ought to be thoroughly studied and 
then dissected,” said one of the students, 

The proposition was received with profes- 
sional coolness. 

“The trouble is,” said the doctor, “ that 
there is something which would be lost by his 
dying. Does he really hear? There may be 
some partial life in those mysterious parts of 
the inner ear, which dimly stirs when sharp, 
loud sounds of pain or sorrow disturb the air. 
There may be faint quiverings and stirrings 
of those Corti rods, that we know so little 
about with all our dissections. But the thing 
goes beyond a mere physiological explanation. 
Who can tell the point where the soul and the 
body blend? At the place where mind and 
matter meet, we clumsy fellows with lancets 
and scalpels take off our hats and stand back. 
I have a theory —but this is all to-day. Prob- 
ably Hubert Richmond will outlive me, but 
I hope some of you will be enough interested 
in him to take up the torch when it falls from 
my hands. Good-morning, gentlemen. Next 
Thursday, at three, as usual.” And, gathering 
up his notes and instruments, the doctor 
hastily departed. 


Husert RicHMoND accomplished the first 
two decades of his life in the usual manner. 
He grew up. His fine tall figure kept the 
promise his early physique had given. His 
face, with regular features, glowed with life 
and health and expression, but always back 
of that lay a calm, sweet look, like that some 
babies have before the ills of life overtake 
them. He was like his kind—with a differ- 
ence, Some people noticed this at once, 
others saw it first when he spoke, but all ad- 
mitted that he was not quite like everybody 
else, The fine training his mother gave him 
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overshadowed his infirmity so much that few 
guessed his deafness as the cause of his singu- 
larity. His earnest eyes read the faces as well 
as the lips of those with whom he talked. He 
was ready with his answers sometimes before 
the mouth had shaped the words. He seemed 
to all appearances as well equipped for the 
struggle of life as ordinary people who live in 
the roar and noise of business, and upon 
whose ears fall every day the myriad sounds 
of the turmoil of life. He graduated in the 
scientific department of a university near his 
home, and devoted himself so closely to the 
study of astronomy that his enthusiasm 
marked him among his fellow-students; and 
at the end of the course Professor Bayne, 
who had observed his energy, and who had 
charge of the observatory, asked him to be- 
come his assistant. Hubert accepted the offer 
and remained with him four years. 

In the darkness of their tower at night, 
where they kept watch over other worlds, 
Hubert’s lack of hearing might have been a 
serious inconvenience. But he had a resource. 

Mr. Morse did more than he knew when 
he invented an alphabet of dots and dashes. 
With electric aid he carried intelligence to 
people in widely separated regions. The deaf- 
mutes have adopted that alphabet with their 
finger-tips, and wherever they can touch each 
other with the hand, they carry thought over 
the unbridgeable, unwirable distance that lies 
between the deaf-mute and those who can 
hear. Hubert and the professor learned this 
telegraphy of touches, and words became un- 
necessary between them. Those long, fruitful 
midnight silences Professor Bayne came to 
regard with a little touch of awe and much 
pleasure. It was a sort of still-hunt, and they 
bagged many a stray planet —or at least 
watched them doing very extraordinary things. 
The silence between the professor and Hubert 
was like that of the vast depths into which 
they swung when at the telescope, and Hubert 
seemed more and more a fitting companion. 

At the beginning of the summer vacation, 
when Hubert was entering his twenty-fifth 
year, the Government invited Professor Bayne 
to experiment with a set of fog-whistles which 
were intended to be put up at Tennant Point 
near the light-house, whose light alone was 
not sufficient to pilot mariners around its 
stormy, ever-changing shoals. 

The professor asked Hubert to accompany 
him. 

“You will only want a thick coat and a 
change or two of clothes in a bag.” Hubert 
accepted with almost boyish delight, and they 
proceeded the next day by rail to a little salt- 
flavored, self-respecting town on the sea-shore, 
whose West India trade had departed to a 
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neighboring city, and where old sea-captains 
lived, but no new ones grewup. Here a strong, 
sloop-rigged pilot-boat met them with a crew 
and a pilot. ‘They started late in the after- 
noon, expecting to reach the light-house by 
midnight. 

The sun set in a sharp, brilliantly clear at- 
mosphere, with very little softening due to 
roseate mists or gorgeous clouds. 

“A strictly American sunset,” said the 
professor. “A business affair, of the earth 
turning its back upon the sun for the purpose 
of giving us coolness and shade ; no nonsense 
of purple mists or clouds of many hues, such 
as you would see on the hills of effete mon- 
archies in the Old World, but a plain transac- 
tion of a necessary matter in a manner suitable 
for a republic.” 

Hubert laughed, and brought out an abun- 
dant luncheon which he had the forethought 
to provide. 

“ How fortunate that it is such a business- 
like affair, and therefore it is not sacrilege to 
eat supper by its light.” He handed a generous 
half of his lunch to the crew, causing them 
to change an opinion they had secretly and 
promptly formed of him. 

“ Blest if he ain’t a good provider,” whis- 
pered the pilot to the man next him. “TI says 
to myself as soon as I saw him, here’s a high- 
lookin’ feller —loftier 'n the full moon.” 

“ You wasn’t wrong there,” said the other; 
“he’s got a mortal high-lookin’ face, but 
the’ ain’t no east wind in it; ’tain’t sour.” 

“It’s myrackelus he thought of anything 
to eat — I'll say that for him. Young fellers 
is apt to forget the grub till it comes to eatin’ 
time.” 

The others agreed with him, but each 
held a politely reserved opinion that there was 
“something queer” about the young man, 
though they did not know what. The blue- 
black luminous darkness began to close around 
them, and Hubert cast his eyes heavenward. 

“Tt will be a good meteor night, professor.” 

“It is the 11th of August — I remember 
now.” 

“The sky will be full of star-dust,” said 
Hubert, “ there—and there! It is hardly 
dark enough yet, but they are coming.” 

The darkness crept on, deepened, and then 
began the fireworks of the skies. The little 
planet might have been sailing through an 
aérial Fourth of July. There were hundreds 
of falling meteors, of which one or two may 
be seen almost any night, but there were also 
globes of fire with trailing lines of sparks 
which slid along horizontally, visible for a 
minute at a time before they perished miser- 
ably by exploding or seeming to do so; their 
last agonies so evident that the beholder felt 
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that they must be audible, at least in Nature’s 
ear. 

Out on the water as they were, they had a 
magnificent sweep of unbroken sky, and the 
men and the professor watched and looked 
and broke forth into enthusiastic exclamations. 

Hubert seemed always to know when espe- 
cially brilliant ones were coming, and half a 
dozen times told them in which direction to 
look, till the professor said : 

“Can you see them so much farther than 
we ?” 

“ T hear them,” said the young man. “Those 
little meteors are the only really disagreeable 
things in the sky. They come with a swift 
rush nearer and nearer, and then they crash, 
and the pieces drop, drop in all directions.” 

The professor had been using the tele- 
graphic dots and dashes upon Hubert’s arm ; 
to hear this cold, smooth, monotonous voice 
uttering such things in reply through the 
darkness gave him a strange sensation, and 
renewed an unpleasant impression he remem- 
bered having of Hubert at the very outset of 
his college career, but which he had long since 
forgotten in the warm affection of later growth. 
He endeavored to conquer this resurrection 
of an old sensation, but he gladly saw the 
stiffening breeze was fast bringing them near 
the Point, whose light they had seen for an 
hour flashing and dying over the water like a 
terrestrial meteor. 

It was after midnight when they landed, and 
the pilot apologized for being so long. 

“Tt’s a dreadful uncertain channel. They 
shift some with every tide, and after there’s 
been a blow, the’ ain’t no livin’ man as would 
know how to git in, or how to go by them 
shoals, till he’s sounded, as careful as Christo- 
pher Columbus comin’ here for the first time.” 

Tennant Point was evidently a spot which 
needed a great deal of attention. 

The lighthouse-keeper met them at the 
wharf. Being for the time officers of the Gov- 
ernment, they were to have rooms in the 
keeper’s house, but ‘were to take their meals 
at a little boarding-house near by. 

At the early breakfast the next morning, in 
a rough cabin whose side walls opened like 
hatches and swinging up showed a magnifi- 
cent sweep of blue sea and sky and the buff 
sands of the shore, Hubert met a young lady, 
who with her father was staying at the Point. 
The father was slender and nervous, with 
light, thin hair, blue eyes, and a look of ill 
health. He was about forty-five, and had 
faded, as some women do, in many fine wrin- 
kles, but with none of the strong lines which 
give character to a face and redeem it as it 
grows old. He was a lawyer and had a ca- 
pacity for reading character at a glance often 
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found in the profession, and he was also af- 
fected by the strong points of those with whom 
he came in contact in a way that was almost 
ultra-womanish. He was irritable in the morn- 
ing from the state of his nerves, and was al- 
most unbearable till noon, except by those 
who knew his weakness and pardoned it. He 
saw in the first glance at Hubert that there 
was something strange about him, and in the 
second discovered what it was, and promptly 
disliked him for it, moved thereto by the same 
feeling which makes the healthy herd of ani- 
mals shun the wounded ones, or else by the 
instinctive dislike which some parents have to 
the young man who may become a suitor to 
a pretty daughter. He was, however, polite 
naturally, and the limitations of the table ser- 
vice compelled strangers to fraternize over the 
butter-plate and to pass cups of coffee, and 
an acquaintance began through these social 
exigencies. 

The daughter, Helena Moore, was not in 
the least like her father. Every line of her 
figure, every movement, told of vigorous 
health. Her hair was the darkest brown that 
is not black, curling, and thick; her eyes of 
blue-gray were soft, and so clear that in cer- 
tain positions the light could be seen shining 
across the eye behind the pupil; the nose 
had a little aquiline curve which gave it 
strength; and the skin was brown and smooth 
with a tinge of rose in the cheeks —the 
crowning touch of health and sweetness and 
bloom. 

“ Yes, we are having an amphibious time,” 
said the young lady in reply to some question 
of Hubert’s; “ I am learning to swim and not 
to mind salt water in my hair, or sand in my 
boots, or a state of feet which would make 
my grandmother say, ‘ My dear, you will catch 
your death of cold.’” 

“ Youarein training to become a mermaid,” 
said Hubert. She smiled, and her father said 
in coldly polite tones, “ You are here, I be- 
lieve, on a scientific expedition ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the professor, the remark hav- 
ing been scattered equally over them both; 
“we shall go out to-day on the steamer and 
try the horn and that siren screamer, whose 
sweet voice will be a warning to all who hear 
her.” 

“ We go for a long sail,” said Miss Moore, 
“and I am to learn how to tack and reef.” 

“ Are you really trying to learn to manage 
a boat?” said Hubert. “ I suppose, though, it 
should form part of a mermaid’s education. 
Can you sing too?” 

“Oh, yes; I have a soprano voice—best 
in the high notes. I presume I could overtop 
your siren.” 

“Do you know what is the matter with 
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that young man?” said Mr. Moore, a few 
minutes later, as they were alone on their way 
to the wharf. His voice was that of a double- 
edged sword, but the girl was used to that in 
the morning; she looked surprised at the 
words, not the tone. 

“Is anything the matter? I saw nothing 
wrong. He has a fine figure and a handsome 
face.” 

“ Certainly there is something the matter. 
He is as deaf as — this post,” and he touched 
one of the big posts, gray and ponderous, with 
a fathom or two of rope coiled around it. 
“ He did not hear a word you said. Prob- 
ably he never has heard a sound since he was 
born.” 

The tone now had a brutal exultation in it, 
as if he were glad to point out some grievous 
defect in that splendid physique that con- 
trasted so with his own. 

“ He had a proud look, as if he were on 
some higher pinnacle than the rest of us. He 
looked about half human, and his voice was 
whollyinhuman. You must have noticed that.” 

“ He seemed to me unusually high-bred in 
his looks and manners; his voice was a little 
peculiar, I remember; I am sorry he is so 
afflicted.” 

Her face took a pained, sympathetic expres- 
sion, which her father did not at all like; he 
had not intended to overshoot the mark. He 
wagged his head irritably; he was obliged 
to let off his unspent temper in some way. 
“Come, come, there’s the boat; let’s get 
aboard. The boat has been waiting a long 
time.” 

A small steamer, a worn-out relic of the 
war, whose boilers the inspectors still insisted 
would not explode, had been detailed for the 
work, and the professor on the very first expe- 
dition began to see that the difficulties were 
greater than he had anticipated. Their object 
was to find out which of two or three kinds 
of fog-whistles and trumpets conveyed sounds 
the farthest. To this end they steamed out 
every day to greater or less distances, and at 
prearranged moments they were set off. 

The professor asked Mr. and Miss Moore 
to accompany them after a day or two, and 
they went. With the elder people the day was 
not a success. The two younger ones enjoyéd 
it. Hubert had little to do but sympathize 
with the professor at the ill success of the at- 
tempt and devote himself to the guests. 

The whistles were a dead failure ; they had 
been before. The air was very still, yet 
not a sound could be heard. It was very hot, 
with a slight haze in the air which the sun 
shone through With a dazzling shimmer in- 
finitely more unpleasant to the eyes than 
the glare of an ordinary clear day. Mr. 
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Moore retired to the cabin very soon ; 
colored spectacles, a broad-brimmed hat, and 
a morocco shade like a small awning could 
not protect his weak eyes. The conduct of 
the whistles seemed a most unreasonable pro- 
ceeding. The professor tied himself intoa hard 
knot mentally over his observations, and ex- 
pressed it physically by sitting on a camp- 
stool on the open deck with the thermometer 
marking ninety in the shade. Miss Moore 
went quietly behind him and held her um- 
brella so as to overshadow him. The professor 
manifested an unconscious appreciation, by 
taking an easier attitude, and then a less 
anxious look. Next he became aware of the 
friendly mediation; but she would not let 
him move. 

“If you are comfortable, pray sit still and 
let me think I am of some use in these scien- 
tific proceedings — or that my umbrella is.” 

The gentleman gracefully yielded, and took 
her as well as Hubert into his scientific con- 
fidence. 

“ Theoretically this was to have been a very 
easy thing,” said he; “the wind or the air was 
to bring us the sounds, and we were to notice 
how far out we had to go before we lost them. 
Practically we shall have to sit at the mouth 
of the siren to hear her remarks about shoals 
and sands.” 

“ Doesn't the wind carry sounds ? ” said Miss 
Moore. 

“‘ Apparently not in these regions, Yester- 
day the wind was from the land toward us, 
and not a note did we hear of all the howling 
that you said at supper had been terrific.” 

“Very unreasonable — on this coast, too, 
where such wild winds blow and where they 
play such pranks!” 

“ Women have imagination; let yours pierce 
the distance between us and the shore; tell 
us what it is in this invisible, impermeable 
air that shuts off the sounds of those great 
whistles as if it were a wall.” 

“Reason and previous events are not of 
any use in this case?” 

“Not the slightest. There are only space 
and the facts to go upon. This is a moment 
for a scientific imagination.” 

Miss Moore looked about her with a smile, 
— caught Hubert’s glance in which he had 
allowed much adoration to appear, trusting to 
her absorption with the professor,— colored 
a little at its fervor, and then said, “ I know it 
is this odd little fog — this haziness. It breaks 
up sound just as ground glass breaks light. 
Each little particle of fog gets a bit of sound 
and holds it.” 

* It must be an ear-fog,” said the professor, 
smiling indulgently ; “it is scarcely visible to 
the eye.” 


“You must put it down among your notes, 
or I shall be hurt—the latitude and longi- 
tude, and then the profound observation — a 
ground-glass atmosphere and an ear-fog — 
could not hear a sound.” 

The professor did this with the utmost so- 
lemnity, and then, relinquishing his books and 
his looks, showed a capacity for matronizing a 
party of young persons, consisting of two, by 
plunging into a technical conversation with 
the captain upon the merits of fish as a diet. 
Mr. Moore did not think well of his matronly 
powers when he crept on deck an hour later 
and brought his glasses and his awning to 
bear upon the scene. Hubert and Helena had 
made great progress toward friendship, and the 
steamer was yet far from land. 

The trip, in its scientific failure, was like 
many others that they had during the next 
week, With a quiet sea and scarcely any 
wind, they could not catch a sound even of the 
largest whistle that at other times could be 
heard for miles. Sometimes they could hear 
its eldritch screeching perfectly, when they 
were far to windward and it seemed as if no 
sound could possibly be heard against such a 
wind as was blowing. Or they would be in- 
shore and hear nothing, and on going a mile 
or two farther out would hear them perfectly. 
The professor in a sort of desperation took 
his notes every day, saying, “After we have 
had contradictory things enough, we shall 
begin to see the law that governs them.” 

After a week of these acoustic inconsis- 
tencies, they started on a day in which every- 
thing seemed to promise success. The sky 
was clear, the sun bright and hot, a gentle 
breeze blew from the shore toward them—a 
“ Jady’s wind,” sailors would callit. The boat 
steamed out for two or three miles and then 
lay to. At the concerted moment every ear 
was pricked up, but nobody caught a sound; 
they listened till long past the time appointed 
—it was unbelievable. But there was only 
the lap of little waves upon the steamer’s 
quarter, and a rippling in the water a few 
yards off, where two strong currents met. 

The sailors and the captain, as much inter- 
ested as the professor, broke out in astonished 
exclamations. 

“Professor, I have always noticed one 
thing was queer hereabouts,” said the captain, 
“and that is, whenever I was beating up toward 
the Point in a snow-storm,— for you know that’s 
about as bad as fog for sailors,— that with the 
wind comin’ dead east I could hear the bells 
ringin’ in Shelbyville, and that is due west. 
Dunno’ but ‘twas 'lectricity, but that’s the 
fact.” 

The professor listened and recorded with 
a look of impatient patience and of stern 
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resolve that there was no fact, however small, 
but should have its chance. 

Hubert, full of sympathy, made a move- 
ment to speak now. The professor turned 
upon him a little shortly, as if he almost ex- 
pected him to say he had heard. Hubert 
hesitated a little, but not from suspicion of 
the real thought in the mind of his friend. 

“T think Miss Moore as 

“Oh!” The professor’s lips shaped the 
exclamation without any sound, and the ghost 
of a smile quivered at the corners of his 
mouth. 

Hubert saw the word and the look, but 
went bravely on. 

“ Miss Moore had hold of the right idea, 
although she had not training enough in such 
matters to follow it out. I think the atmos- 
phere must be homogeneous to convey sound. 
You know at a certain waterfall in South 
America the sound is heard better in the day- 
time than at night. They accounted for it by 
the sun-heated rocks of the plain sending up 
columns of invisible steam as they cooled off 
at night. Acoustic transparency, I should call 
it, is necessary to convey sound—not merely 
optic transparency.” 

There was meat in this idea, and the pro- 
fessor chewed it. That “odd little fog”— 
could it have made all the trouble ? Could 
there be an acoustic fog ? 

The steamer kept on her course, and pres- 
ently they overhauled a little boat dancing 
gayly along over the water. It was Miss 
Moore with her father. They exchanged 
handkerchief-signals of greeting. The pro- 
fessor, rousing from his reverie, shouted an 
invitation to come on board and dine. He 
could not be heard, for the wind was rising, 
neither could they catch Mr. Moore’s attempt 
at an answer; but Miss Helena called in clear 
notes with her hand to her mouth, sailor 
fashion, a merry challenge to race with them 
on the wind, and then they sailed on. 

“Are they going farther out still in that 
little boat ?” said Hubert to the skipper, with 
an uneasy look at the sky. The captain gave 
him a look of approval. 

“ You've got a pretty good weather-eye, if 
you bealandsman. They ought to be puttin’ 
toward shore pretty soon. We’re goin’ to 
have a regular Tennant Point blow. That 
kind of sky means mischief.” 

He pointed to the quarter from which the 
wind was blowing. Against the blue which 
had been so clear, small white clouds, like 
feathers from the breasts of swans, were whirl- 
ing up, and the sun began to have a look of 
shining through a haze, although it was still 
bright and hot. 

“Them feathers, the sailors say, blows 
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ahead of the storm—stripped off’n old 
Mother Carey’s chickens, I guess.” 

From canoe to brig, anything built to sail is 
full of sensitiveness to breath of wind or sway 
of wave; it makes them the things of life 
they always seem. Hubert looked at the little 
craft now about a mile from them. The wind 
tugged at the sail in a warning way, and it 
responded with thrills and shakes to which the 
careless boatman paid no attention. 

The professor still sat below in the cabin, 
with his brow in a tangle over his notes, and 
the steamer kept on her way. 

The captain grew more and more uneasy, 
and said to Hubert, “ The professor hain’t got 
his weather-eye so open as you. We're a- 
gettin’ out to sea all the while, and that blow 
is comin’; them signs never failed yet. We 
ought to go about! It’s a-brewin’ over there.” 

Hubert’s heart sank at the thought. Leave 
that little sail! He did not take the hint. 
Now the whirling feathers, white and playful, 
changed to dark, driving, snake-like wreaths; 
the sun vanished, and opposite him in the 
east a long, level black cloud rose, looming 
up faster and faster. The wind came with it, 
the haze thickened, and black waves with 
white crests began to curl on the weather side. 

The captain spoke again: “If you don’t 
want to say anything to the professor, I must. 
This craft can’t live in no such wind as we'll 
have in ten minutes more.” 

“ Must we turn back ? Do you really think 
it worth while?” said Hubert desperately, 
trying to make him talk and so detain him. 
But the man of wind and weather had not 
lived all his life on a stormy coast to let the 
threads of a polite conversation entangle him. 

He did not answer, but went abruptly to 
the cabin skylight thrown back to admit air, 
and bawled down, “ Professor, will you give 
me orders to go about ? The’s a dust gittin’ 
up to wind’ard, and we don't want to be init.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” replied the professor 
in a polite tone, and obviously without the 
slightest knowledge that there was any cause 
for uneasiness. The captain gave a grim little 
smile at the courteous tones, and muttered to 
Hubert, “ You land-fellows don’t know much 
about actooal sea and sky, even when you're 
tryin’ to help sailors and puzzlin’ your heads 
off about sound-meejums.” 

Hubert watched with anguished eyes as the 
vessel turned about and headed for the shore. 
The haze was closing in fast around the little 
boat ; she was struggling gallantly on under a 
rag of sail, enough to keep her trim, and rose 
over the waves like a wild duck breasting the 
rollers; but how Tong could she do so in the 
wilder struggle that wascoming! Could it be 
that the captain thought there was no danger 
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except for themselves, that he turned so coolly 
and left her there ? 

The professor came up and stood by Hu- 
bert’s side, holding on to a rope, his spectacles 
dimmed with the spray flying from the white- 
caps that foamed in their lee. 

“Is that a fisher-boat?” said he, noticing 
the faint white spot of sail yet to be seen 
through the thickening mist. 

“That is Mr. Moore and his daughter with 
an unskilled boatman.” 

The cold, monotonous voice was Hubert’s 
usual tone, but he stepped forward as he spoke 
and the professor saw his face. He had never 
seen its high calm disturbed before ; now it 
was distorted with an agonized gaze that 
would fain penetrate that heavy mist and could 
not. 

Suddenly filled with a sense of the impend- 
ing danger, the professor made his way to 
the captain over the wet deck, which at one 
moment rose like a hill so that he climbed, 
and the next was the side of a slippery descent 
so that he had much ado not to be carried 
into the scuppers. 

“ Will that boat live through the gale?” he 
panted in the ear of the captain. 

“She may.” He cleared his throat. “ I’ve 
heard tell of boats like her weathering a blow 
like this; I never see one. They come ashore 
stove in.” 

“ And the people in the boat?” 

“They come mostly as bodies, when the 
under-tow lets them come at all,” replied the 
man of the sea. 

At this moment they heard Hubert's voice 
call in its level tones through the roar of the 
wind and the waves; it seemed to pierce, and 
not override: 

“ Professor Bayne, order the captain to go 
about and find that little boat.” 

The passionless tones were effective where 
angry or excited ones would have seemed 
impertinent from a young man to two superior 
officers. The necessary command clove the 
air from the captain’s mouth before the pro- 
fessor had time to even look the assent he felt. 
The skipper spit a mighty torrent of tobacco 
to leeward and chuckled : 

“I thought I should not have much trouble 
with him; and the young fellow has had his 
feelin’s ever since the boat hove in sight.” 

The steamer with her change of course began 
to roll and pitch furiously like the old tub she 
was, and everybody got a thorough wetting ; 
but she made progress, though too slowly for 
the anxiety of those on board. ‘The mist 


closed down, a blinding veil, and they could 
only guess where the little boat might be from 
the way she was heading when last seen. So 
for half an hour they cruised about, the frail 


little steamer meeting the force of the waves 
that shook her as if they would crush her, and 
poured hills of green water over her struggling 
bows. 

A look of doubt came over the face of the 
captain, reflected in that of the professor. The 
latter turned to Hubert, who had suddenly 
taken an expression that was not joy nor yet 
despair. 

“Can you make out where they are, Hu- 
bert ?” 

“ Will the captain believe me?” 

The captain heard the question and cast him 
a scornful glance. “ I reckon you ain’t a-goin’ 
to lie about her just now.” 

“T heard the voice of Miss Moore a mo- 
ment ago from that direction,” and he pointed 
to leeward. 

“Port! port hard—steady, now.” The 
spokes whirled hard at first, as if she knew 
what she must face and dreaded it; then more 
quickly as she answered the demand of her 
helm. The movement brought her fully into 
the force of the sea, and she quivered and 
groaned at the stress brought upon her; but 
she bore it, and in a moment more they 
sighted the boat on its side, drifting, the mast 
and sail serving to keep her afloat. Tangled in 
with the ropes and the fragment of her jib, 
they saw three heads. 

“With a will now, men!” roared the cap- 
tain, “ and — somebody hold that youngster,” 
he added, jumping forward himself to catch 
Hubert. 

‘She'll last,” he cried, as Hubert turned a 
white face and blazing eyes upon him, and 
gave a wrench at his captor’s arms that tried 
even those weather-seasoned muscles. 

“ That girl is game. She’ll be aboard in a 
minute ; and job enough, without your jump- 
in’ over to be hauled in too.” 

Hubert saw his meaning, gave up the in- 
tention, and flew among the men, helping 
coolly, but with the energy of a madman. 

A rope with a running bowline whirled from 
the vessel’s deck and fell, well thrown, with its 
loop lying open close at the side of Miss Moore. 
She was as game as the captain prophesied ; 
with that wild sea tearing at her and breaking 
over her, she contrived to slip the rope over 
her head and under her arms. 

“Steady, now — slowly — no jerk at first.” 

It was again Hubert’s smooth, quiet tones 
piercing the tumult and usurping the captain’s 
privilege. The latter heeded it not. The cau- 
tion was what the men needed, no matter 
from whom it came, to avert a very real dan- 
ger — that the first strong pull might do her 
some bodily injury. She rose slowly and then 
faster, the waves reaching for her and rushing 
after her to the moment when the captain 
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caught her in his arms and set her down, shiv- 
ering, dripping, but unhurt, on the deck. The 
professor unloosed the rope, and Hubert, who 
had vanished with lightning speed, reappeared, 
bearing all the overcoats of the party ; she was 
swathed in them and taken below. Mr. Moore 
and the boatman were both brought aboard 
in the same way, and then a new danger 
pressed upon them. 

A man came up and reported to the cap- 
tain, “ We are leaking badly, sir.” 

“ I s’pose so by this time. Tell ’em to pile 
on coal and keep up the fires; she must not 
lose her headway.” 

Ten minutes more, and it wasagain reported, 
“ Water’s gainin’, sir.” 

There also arose a loud, thumping noise 
from below, as of heavy bodies pounding the 
vessel’s sides. It had an ominous sound ; the 
captain’s face became more anxious, and he 
went to his cabin and came out again button- 
ing his coat tightly across his breast. Beckoning 
to Hubert, he drew him aside and said in a 
whisper, “I may want you in a few minutes. 
Follow me. Stand by to catch a pistol if I 
heave it to you, and back me up in whatever 
I do.” 

He moved toward the companionway 
which led down to the engine-room, and stood 
in a quiet attitude glancing once over his 
shoulder to see if Hubert were near. They 
stood there several minutes in the steady roar 
of the wind and thunder of the waves, which yet 
did not drown those heavy thumping sounds. 

Then there was a burst of excited, fright- 
ened voices from the fire-room. ‘The captain 
turned, and in two strides was half-way down 
the ladder, Hubert following closely. The 
firemen and engineer came rushing toward 
them. 

“ We're sinking ! the boats, the boats!” 

The wild energy of men running for their 
lives was in their faces, and in their panic they 
had lost all self-command. 

“Stop!” roared the captain. They did 
not heed, but pressed on. “ Stop!” he cried 
once more, and they began to feel the voice 
of command, and instinctively paused, hud- 
dled around the foot of the ladder, but des- 
perate, and only held for a moment by his 
tones. As they paused, the hiss of water upon 
fire could be heard, and then the knocking 
rose again, louder, more furious than before. 
The heavy plates of iron which paved the 
engine-room were loosened from their bolts 
by the rocking of the vessel, and they clashed 
and ground together with every plunge the 
steamer gave. The sounds roused the men 
again, and in another second they would have 
swarmed over him up the ladder. 

“ Nota step farther!” and this time a pistol 


gleamed in the captain’s hand, the hammer 
lying back on its rest. 

“ If I miss, the chap behind me takes him,” 
and he handed to Hubert, without turning 
his head or averting his stern eyes, the other 
pistol, also cocked. The movement had a 
persuasive effect. 

“ The water is comin’ in to the fires,” called 
out one of the men. 

“1 know it. Get back and keep it out.” 

As he spoke he gestured expressively with 
that shining barrel. 

“It’s them plates pitchin’ round. They'll 
break a man’s legs.” 

“ Break 'em, then. Not another word. 
Back to your work.” 

They went. The authority—the pistol — 
brought them to their senses, and as they 
turned the captain sent after them a conciliat- 
ing word to hearten them up in the desperate 
alternative. 

“ It’s our only chance; we've no boats that 
would hold together five minutes in this sea. 
What’s a broken leg to all our lives?” 

It showed the sound sense that justified 
the captain’s sternness. 

“Our only hope is to get inside the break- 
water,” said the captain to Hubert as they 
turned to go up the ladder. 

“ Yes,” said Hubert in his cold, even tones, 
no breath of the peril they had just passed 
through appearing. “I can hear the waves 
tearing against it on the outside. Inside it is 
as smooth as a lake.” 

The captain looked at him a moment and 
half recoiled, and then said, “ I’ve lost my 
bearin’s a little in this fog. If you can hear, 
how far off are we?” 

“T think you would call it two miles.” 

The captain felt a strong disposition to 
withdraw from him, but resisted it and kept 
Hubert with him near the ladder in case of 
another outbreak. ; 

The steamer meanwhile labored heavily, 
but still kept her headway, and they began 
to creep nearer the breakwater. 

At last, after endless ages, as it seemed, 
they gained the inside. ‘Then, with a cheer, 
the firemen rushed on deck, some of them 
limping and badly bruised, but nobody seri- 
ously hurt; the hatches were fastened down 
and the sails hoisted. 

Then the captain, feeling that he was safe, 
raised his pistol to let the hammer gently 
down. As he was doing this, Hubert leaned 
a little forward to look past him at the danger 
they had escaped. The captain was not quite 
careful enough in his manipulations; the 
hammer went suddenly down and the charge 
exploded. Hubert gave a wild scream, threw 
his hands to his head, and fell on the deck. 
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The horrified captain knelt beside the pros- 
trate figure, the professor joined him, and 
Miss Moore would also have gone forward, 
but was restrained by her father. 

“It’s no place for a woman,” said he 
severely. 

They tried all the usual means of restora- 
tion, but in vain, and the captain began to 
tremble a little, and raised appealing eyes to 
the professor. 

“ He ain’t a coward to think he’s shot when 
he ain’t. He knew quick as lightning what 
he’d got to do with the men if I failed. His 
head was close to the butt of the pistol, but 
not to the barrel. Professor, what is to be 
done?” 

The poor professor could only shake his 
head. There was no sham about that set, 
white face with the look of agony molded 
into the features ; his heart beat very faintly, 
and there was a thread of pulse, but only a 
thread, and those were the only signs of life. 

When they landed, Hubert was carried to 
his room. During the night his condition 
changed alittle. They could see that he began 
to breathe faintly, and once there was a quick, 
convulsive movement of his whole body, dur- 
ing which he raised his arms and laid his 
hands on his ears, The tortured look on the 
face remained as at first. 

The professor sat by him through the night, 
and in the dim twilight of early morning 
heard a low knock at the door. He opened 
it and saw Miss Moore in traveling-dress and 
hat, her eyes red with recent weeping, and her 
father in the background jealously watchful. 

She spoke in a low tone, still it had the 
wonderfully resonant, bell-like quality often 
noticeable in the voice of a soprano singer— 
a quality which will make it penetrate farther 
at the same pitch than an ordinary voice. 

“ How is he now?” 

The professor whispered the change. 

“ We are going, as yousee, early. I had— 
to—to ask about him before we went.” 

“It would have been heartless to do any 
less,” said the professor, a little severely. “If 
he had not in some mysterious way heard you, 
or seen you, or whatever it was, we should not 
have found you until much later—too late, 
probably.” 

She shivered a little in the raw air just as 
she had when they pulled her in from the de- 
vouring waters. 

“He must have heard my scream when the 
boat capsized. Will helive, Professor Bayne ?” 

“TI do not know. We cannot tell. The 
doctor says it is not a cataleptic fit or paraly- 
sis. His mother and Doctor Laurens have 
been sent for.” 

Her eyes sought his, and in the lessening 


twilight her wavering resolution drew courage 
from them, spectacled though they were. 

“T will not go,” said she, and, turning to 
her father, repeated the words, taking off her 
gloves as she spoke. She went downstairs 
and out to her room. Mr. Moore followed 
her into the apartment, shut the door, and 
faced her, white with anger. 

“ You love him— you love that young fel- 
low!” He knew that his anger would harden 
her resolution, but he could not restrain it. 

She only looked at him and repeated, “ I 
will not go,” in a tone that had no yielding, 
although there was a great weariness in it as 
if there had been a struggle — either with 
herself or her father. 


A WEEK later Hubert lay on a bamboo 
lounging-chair in the shadow of the light- 
house tower. His face was pale and thin, and 
below the eyes were bluish lines as if he had 
been ill. Helena Moore sat by him, and he 
held her hand. 

“ Your voice, my darling,” he was saying, 
“as you spoke to the professor in the gray 
of the morning, was the first sound I could 
endure. Up to that moment I had been in 
terrible tortures that I cannot express, they 
were so exquisite. All the sounds of life were 
pouring in upon me—a fearful multitude”; 
an expression of pain at the memory came 
upon his face. “ Before that I had lived in 
silence, except those strange, quivering shocks 
at times which made me say / Aeard. 1 know 
now it was not hearing — not really. Some- 
times when I have been alone in the obser- 
vatory, I have thought I knew what it meant 
when it says ‘the morning stars sang to- 
gether.’ ” 

Helena saw the old look begin to come on 
his face —the look her father objected to, 
and which had not been there of late. She 
spoke a little quickly, “ Doctor Laurens has 
called ita‘ sympathetic hearing,’” and, recalled 
from those recollections by her, he raised her 
hand and kissed it. 

“I am glad it was my voice you could 
bear first ——” 

“ It stole into my consciousness, sweet and 
clear and soft. The noise of the world is 
terrible. I was certain that during those first 
awful hours I heard the roar and rush of our 
planet in space and the creaking as it turned 
on its axis.” 

She smiled, and then there was silence. 
They did not seem to feel that dire necessity 
for filling every moment with “ words, words, 
words !” 

The sky was a clear, remote blue ; high up 
in the azure floated two or three great white 
piled clouds, as if Alpine mountain-tops had 
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been cut loose and were drifting leisurely 
about. A brisk wind bent the long, sparse, 
steel-pointed spikes of beach-grass, and made 
them draw semicircles in the sand as if they 
longed to give lessons in geometry. The wind 
brought the sound of voices—Mrs. Rich- 
mond and Mr. Moore speaking together at 
first, then another, clear and loud as if from 
a habit of hailing the mast-head. 

“ They say he can hear now just like the 
rest of us, an’ ’twas my careless handlin’ the 
pistol done it.” 

“ Yes, captain,” said Mr. Moore, “ he’s all 
right; the doctor has some theory about it, 
I believe. But the thing which pleases me 
most is to have him just like other men. I 
hate a man that is different from other people.” 

The skipper must have nodded sympathet- 
ically, for he made no audible answer; and the 
doctor, who seemed to have been turning the 
leaves of a note-book, said : 

“‘ This is the note I have made on the sub- 
ject. If we could have dissected him before the 
incident of the captain’s pistol, I should have 
more facts to sustain me.” 

“ Dissect him!” said Mrs. Richmond. 

“Yes; there is more to be learned with a 
good knife ” 

“Oh-h! Ah-h! Ugh-h!” The three groans 
were given by the audience immediately 
around the doctor. He turned calmly to his 
little book. 

“ Listen,” said Helena, “ they are talking 
about you.” 

He turned toward the direction of the 
sounds as naturally as any one would, but his 
ear had not been long enough under training, 
and he involuntarily cast an imploring glance 
at Helena. She understood, and repeated 
the words without a sound. Her lips filled 
and made perfect whatever sounds were not 
fully understood by him. 

“T have a theory that, probably, most of 
the delicate ‘ cords of Corti,’ as we call them, 
were paralyzed at his birth. This paralysis or 





LOST 


N a sweet spring journey 

Through a lovely land, 

Happiness slipped my grasp 
And left an empty hand. 


Not the less is it gone, 
That I did not see it go, 
Nor light nor sight we need 
To estimate our woe. 
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pressure or whatever it may have been, that 
prevented the function of the cords ordinarily 
in operation, tuned up others not ordinarily 
brought into play, so as to make them respond 
to vibrations which lie far beyond the range 
of human beings. It is a fact that certain 
animals can hear sounds inaudible to man, 
and this difference is due to the physical 
mechanism of the ear. The world as it comes 
to us through the senses of sight and hearing 
is very circumscribed. No doubt there is 
color and there is music to which we are blind 
and deaf. This abnormal state brought Hu- 
bert into a higher sphere of sound by increas- 
ing the tension of some of the vibratory cords, 
and, when there was some emotion of the 
mind connected with it, carried his capacity 
to a most astonishing extent. When the pres- 
sure on these cords was relieved, when the 
sudden shock of this explosion tore up the 
adhesions, whatever they were, the tension 
was reduced to the ordinary state, and those 
cords which were before rigid and paralyzed 
began to take up and convey to the brain all 
the sounds of life. The leap of those paralyzed 
cords into full activity, letting into the silence 
of his brain the rush and roar of the myriad 
sounds of life, must have been, evidently was, 
an unspeakable agony. He may thank that 
splendid physique, that perfect physical health 
of his, that he did not have brain fever. But 
he was strong enough to bear it; with his 
return to the ordinary range of sound, he has 
lost his extra-human faculty of hearing and 
become like one of us a 

“ And finds it interesting to hear himself 
discussed at three rods,” broke in a full, rich 
voice. Expression had come to his tones at 
once. His words brought the whole party upon 
them with a burst of delighted exclamation. 

“« At least, if I did not understand it all, I 
shall with a little more experience and teach- 
ing”; and he cast a mischievous glance ,at 
Helena, who did not betray him. 





Kate Foote. 


JOY. 
Sometimes in haunted dreams 
I see its shadow pass; 
It seeks, or so it seems, 
A grove deep-grown with grass. 


Yet were I to follow 
Whither its swift feet fly, 

I should not find that grove 
Though I follow till I die. 


Joy lost is never found, 

No grave its ghost shall hold; -. 
Its abode in earth or air 

Defies the pursuer bold. 


Lucile. 
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THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. 


LECKS AND MRS. ALESHINE.* 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


Author of “ Rudder Grange,’’ “ The Lady, or The Tiger ?” “ The Late Mrs. Null,” etc. 


PART II. 


DOPTING Mrs. Lecks’s suggestion, I 
“ ducked ” my head under the bar, and 
passed to the other side of it. Mrs. Lecks, with 
but little trouble, followed my example; but 
Mrs. Aleshine, who, by reason of her stoutness, 
floated so much higher out of the water than 
her friend and I, found it impossible to get 
herself under the bar. In whatever man- 
ner she made the attempt, her head or her 
shoulders were sure to bump and arrest her 
progress. 

“ Now, Barb’ry Aleshine,” said Mrs. Lecks, 
who had been watching her, “if you ever 
want to get out of this salt water, you’ve got 
to make up your mind to take some of it into 
your mouth and into your eyes; thatis, if you 
don’t keep ’em shut. Get yourself as close to 
that bar as you can, and I'll come and put 
you under.” 

So saying, Mrs. Lecks returned to the other 
side of the bar, and, having made Mrs, Ale- 
shine bow down her head and close her eyes 
and mouth, she placed both hands upon her 
companion’s broad shoulders and threw as 
much weight as possible upon them. Mrs. 
Aleshine almost , disappeared beneath the 
water, but she came up sputtering and blink- 
ing on the other side of the bar, where she 
was quickly joined by Mrs. Lecks. 

“ Merciful me!” exclaimed Mrs. Aleshine, 
wiping her wet face with her still wetter sleeve, 
“T never supposed the heathens would be up 
to such tricks as makin’ us do that!” 

I had waited to give any assistance that 
might be required, and, while doing so, had 
discovered another bar under the water, 
which proved that entrance at almost any 
stage of the tide had been guarded against. 
Warning my companions not to strike their 
feet against this submerged bar, we paddled 
and pushed ourselves around the turn in the 
rocky passage, and emerged into the open 
lagoon. 

This smooth stretch of water, which sepa- 
rated the island from its encircling reef, was 
here about a hundred feet wide ; and the first 
thing that arrested our attention as we gazed 
across it was a little wharf or landing-stage, 
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erected upon the narrow beach of the island, 
almost opposite to us. 

“ As sure as I stand here,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lecks, who never seemed to forget her up- 
right position, “ somebody livesin this place!” 

“ And it isn’t a stickery coral island, either,” 
cried Mrs. Aleshine, “for that sand’s as 
smooth as any I ever saw.” 

“ Whoever does live here,” resumed Mrs. 
Lecks, “has got to take us in, whether they 
like it or not; and the sooner we get over 
there, the better.” 

Mrs. Aleshine now regretted the loss of her 
oar, and suggested that some one of us who 
could get under bars easily should go back 
after it. But Mrs. Lecks would listen to no 
such proposition. 

“Let the oars go,” she said. “We won’t 
want ’em again, for I'll never leave this place 
if I have to scoop myself out to sea with an 
oar.” 

I told the two women that I could easily 
tow them across this narrow piece of water; 
and, instructing Mrs. Lecks to take hold of the 
tail of my coat, while Mrs. Aleshine grasped her 
companion’s dress, I began to swim slowly 
towards the beach, towing my companions 
behind me. 

“ Goodnessful gracious me!” suddenly ex- 
claimed Mrs. Aleshine, with a great bounce 
and a splash, “look at the fishes!” 

The water in the lagoon was so clear that 
it was almost transparent, and beneath us and 
around us we could see fish, some large and 
some small, swimming about as if they were 
floating in the air, while down below the white 
sandy bottom seemed to sparkle in the sun- 
light. 

“ Now, don’t jerk my skeert off on account 
of the fishes,” said Mrs. Lecks. “I expect there 
was just as many outside, though we couldn’t 
see em. But I must say that this water looks 
as if it had been boiled and filtered.” 

If any inhabitant of the island had then 
been standing on the wharf, he would have 
beheld on the surface of the lagoon the pecu- 
liar spectacle of a man’s head surmounted by 
a wet and misshapen straw hat, and followed 
by two other heads, each wearing a dripping 
and bedraggled bonnet, while beneath, among 
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the ripples of the clear water, would be seen 
the figures belonging to these three heads, 
each dressed in the clothes ordinarily worn 
on dry land. 

As I swam I could see before me, on the 
island, nothing but a mass of low-growing, 
tropical vegetation, behind which rose some 
palms and other trees. I made for the little 
wharf, from which steps came down into the 
water, and as soon as we reached it we all 
clambered rapidly up, and stood dripping upon 
the narrow platform, stamping our feet and 
shaking our clothes. 

“ Do you see that house?” said Mrs. Lecks. 
“ That’s where they live, and I wonder which 
way we must go to get there.” 

From this somewhat elevated position I 
could plainly see, over the tops of the bushes 
and low trees, the upper part of the roof of a 
house. When I found the bars across the 
passage in the reef, I had easily come to 
the conclusion that the inhabitants of this 
island were not savages; and now, since I 
had seen the wharf and the roof of this house, 
I felt quite convinced that we had reached the 
abode of civilized beings. They might be 
pirates or some other sort of sea miscre- 
ants, but they were certainly not savages or 
cannibals, 

Leaving the wharf, we soon found a broad 
path through the bushes, and in a few moments 
reached a wide, open space, in which stood a 
handsome, modern-built house. It was con- 
structed after the fashion of tropical houses 
belonging to Europeans, with jalousied porches 
and shaded balconies; the grounds about it 
were neatly laid out, and behind it was a 
walled inclosure, probably a garden. 

“ Upon my word,” exclaimed Mrs. Aleshine, 
“I'd like to be less drippin’ before I make a 
call on genteel folks!” 

“ Genteel folks!” exclaimed Mrs, Lecks 
indignantly. “If you're too proud to go in 
as you are, Barb’ry Aleshine, you can go set 
in the sun till you’re dry, As for me, I’m goin’ 
to ask for the lady of the house, and if she 
don’t like me she can lump me, so long as she 
gives me somethin’ to eat and a dry bed to 
get into.” 

I was too much amazed to speak, but my 
companions took everything as a matter of 
course. They had expected to see strange 
things in the outer world, and they were not 
surprised when they saw them. My mind 
was not capable of understanding the existence 
of an establishment like this on a little island 
in mid-ocean. But it was useless for me to 
attempt to reason on this apparent phenome- 
non ; and indeed there was no time for it, for 
Mrs. Lecks walked boldly up to the front door 
and plied the knocker, stepping back imme- 
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diately, so that she might not drip too much 
water on the porch. 

“When they come,” she said, “ we'll ask ’em 
to let us in the back way, so that we sha’n't 
slop up their floors any more than we can 
help.” 

We waited for a couple of minutes, and then 
I, 4s the member of the party who dripped 
the least, went up on the porch and knocked 
again. 

“It’s my belief they’re not at home,” said 
Mrs. Lecks, after we had waited some time 
longer, “ but perhaps we'll find some of the 
servants in”; and she led the way to the back 
part of the house. 

As we passed the side of the mansion I 
noticed that all the window-shutters were 
closed, and my growing belief that the place 
was deserted became a conviction after we 
had knocked several times at a door at the 
back of the building without receiving any 
answer. 

“Well, they’re all gone out, that’s certain!” 
said Mrs. Lecks. 

“ Yes, and they barred up the entrance to 
the island when they left,” I added. 

“I wonder if there’s another house in the 
neighborhood ?” asked Mrs. Aleshine. 

“TI don’t believe,” said I, “ that the neigh- 
borhood is very thickly settled, but if you will 
wait here a few minutes, I will run around this 
wall and see what there is beyond, I may find 
the huts of some natives or workpeople.” 

I followed a path by the side of the garden 
wall, but when I reached the end of the in- 
closure I could see nothing before me but 
jungle and forest, with paths running in sev- 
eral directions. I followed one of these, and 
very soon came out upon an open beach, with 
the reef lying beyond it. From the form of 
the beach and the reef, and from the appear- 
ance of things generally, I began to think that 
this was probably a very small island, and 
that the house we had seen was the only one 
on it. I returned and reported this belief to 
my companions, 

Now that Mrs. Aleshine had no fear of ap- 
pearing in an untidy condition before“ genteel 
folks,” her manner changed very much. “ If 
the family has gone into the country,” said 
she, “or whatever else they’ve done, I want to 
get into this house as soon as I can. I expect 
we can find something to eat. At any rate we 
can get ourselves dry, and lay down somewhere 
to rest, for not a wink has one of us slept 
since night before last.” 

“ T should think,” said Mrs. Lecks, address- 
ing me, “ that if you could manage to climb 
up to them second-story windows, you might 
find one of them that you could get in, and 
then come down and open the door for us. 
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Everybody is likely to forget to fasten some 
of the windows on the upper floors. I know 
it isn’t right to force our way into other 
people’s houses, but there’s nothin’ else to 
be done, and there’s no need of our talkin’ 
about it.” 

I agreed with her perfectly, and taking off 
my coat and shoes I climbed up one of the 
columns of the veranda, and got upon its 
roof. ‘This extended nearly the whole length 
of two sides of the house. I walked along it 
and tried all the shutters, and I soon came to 
one in which some of the movable slats had 
been broken. Thrusting my hand and arm 
through the aperture thus formed, I unhooked 
the shutters and opened them. The sash was 
fastened down by one of the ordinary con- 
trivances used for such purposes, but with the 
blade of my jack-knife I easily pushed the 
bolt aside, raised the sash, and entered. I 
found myself in a small hall at the head of a 
flight of stairs. Down these I hurried, and, 
groping my way through the semi-darkness 
of the lower story, I reached a side door. 
This was fastened by two bolts and a bar, and 
I quickly had it open. 

Stepping outside, I called Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine. 

“ Well,” said the latter, “I’m sure I'll be 
glad to get in, and as we’ve squeezed most of 
the water out of our clothes we won’t make 
so much of a mess, after all.” 

We now entered, and I opened one of the 
shutters. 

“ Let’s go right into the kitchen,” said Mrs. 
Lecks, “and make a fire. That’s the first 
thing to do.” 

But Mrs. Lecks soon discovered that this 
mansion was very different from a country 
dwelling in one of our Middle States, Exter- 
nally, and as far as I had been able to observe 
its internal arrangements, it resembled the 
houses built by English residents which I had 
seen in the West Indies. It was a dwelling 
in which modern ideas in regard to construc- 
tion and furnishing adapted themselves to the 
requirements of a tropical climate. Apparently 
there was no kitchen. There were no stairs 
leading to a lower floor, and the darkened 
rooms, into which my companions peered, were 
certainly not used for culinary purposes. 

In the mean time I had gone out of the 
door by which we had entered, and soon 
discovered, on the other side of the house, a 
small building with a chimney to it, which I 
felt sure must be the kitchen. The door and 
shutters were fastened, but before making any 
attempt to open them, I returned to announce 
my discovery. 

“ Door locked, is it ?” said Mrs. Aleshine. 
“ Just wait a minute.” 
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She then disappeared, but in a very short 
time came out, carrying a bunch of large keys. 

“ Tt’s always the way,” said she, as the two 
followed me round the back of the house, 
“when people shut up a house and leave it, 
to put all the door-keys in the back corner 
of some drawer in the hall, and to take only 
the front-door key with them. So, you see, I 
knew just where to go for these.” 

“It’s a poor hen,” said Mrs. Lecks, “ that 
begins to cackle when she’s goin’ to her nest; 
the wise ones wait till they’re comin’ away. 
Now we'll see if one of them keys fit.” 

Greatly to the triumph of Mrs. Aleshine, 
the second or third key I tried unlocked the 
door. Entering, we found ourselves in a good- 
sized kitchen, with a great fireplace at one 
end of it. A door opened from the room into 
a shed where there was a pile of dry twigs 
and firewood. 

“ Let’s have a fire as quick as we can,” 
said Mrs. Lecks, “ for since I went into that 
shet-up house I’ve been chilled to the bones.” 

“ That’s so,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “and now 
I know how a fish keeps comfortable in the 
water, and how dreadfully wet and flabby it 
must feel when it’s taken out.” 

I brought in a quantity of wood and kind- 
ling, and, finding matches in atin box on the 
wall, I went to work to make a fire, and was 
soon rewarded by a crackling blaze. Turning 
around, I was amazed at the actions of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. I had expected to 
see them standing shivering behind me, wait- 
ing for the fire to be made; but, instead of 
that, they were moving rapidly here and there, 
saying not a word, but going as straight to 
cupboard, closet, and pantry as the hound 
follows the track of the hare. From a wild 
chaos of uncongenial surroundings, these two 
women had dropped into a sphere in which 
they were perfectly at home. The kitchen 
was not altogether like those to which they 
had been accustomed, but it was a well-ap- 
pointed one, and their instincts and practice 
made them quickly understand where they 
would find what they wanted. I gazed on 
them with delight while one filled a kettle 
from a little pump in the corner which brought 
water from a cistern, and the other appeared 
from the pantry, carrying a tea-caddy and a 
tin biscuit-box. 

“ Now, then,” said Mrs. Lecks, hanging the 
kettle on a crane over the fire, and drawing 
up a chair, “by the time we've got a little 
dried off, the kettle will bile, and we'll have 
some hot tea; and then the best thing to do 
is to go to bed.” 

“ We'll take time to have a bite first,” said 
Mrs. Aleshine, “ for I was never so near fam- 
ished in my life. I brought out a box nearly 
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full of biscuits, and there’s sardines in this, 
Mr. Craig, which you can easy open with 
your knife.” 

I piled on more wood, and we gathered 
close around the genial heat. The sunshine 
was hot outside, but that did not prevent the 
fire from being most comforting and refresh- 
ing to us. 

As soon as the kettle began to simmer, up 
jumped Mrs. Aleshine. A sugar-bowl and 
some cups were placed upon a table, and in a 
short time we were cheered and invigorated 
by hot tea, biscuits, and sardines. 

“This isn’t much of a meal,” said Mrs. 
Aleshine apologetically, “ but there’s no time 
to cook nothin’, and the sooner we get off our 
wet things and find some beds, the better.” 

“If I can once get into bed,” said Mrs. 
Lecks, “all I ask is that the family will not 
come back till I have had a good long nap. 
After that, they can do what they please.” 

We now went back to the house and as- 
cended the main stairway, which led up to a 
large central hall. 

“We won't go into the front rooms,” said 
Mrs. Lecks, “for we don’t want to make no 
more disturbance than we can help ; but if we 
can find the smallest kind of rooms in the 
back, with beds in ’em, it is all we can ask.” 

The first chamber we entered was a good- 
sized one, neatly furnished, containing a bed- 
stead with uncovered mattress and pillows. 
Opening a closet door, Mrs. Lecks exclaimed: 
“ This is a man’s room, Mr. Craig, and you'd 
better take it. Look at the trousers and coats! 
There’s no bedclothes in here, but I’ll see if 
I can’t find some.” 

In a few minutes she returned, bearing 
blankets, sheets, and a pillow-case. With Mrs. 
Aleshine on one side of the bedstead and Mrs. 
Lecks on the other, the sheets and blankets 
were laid with surprising deftness and rapid- 
ity, and in a few moments I saw before me a 
most inviting bed. 

While Mrs. Aleshine held a pillow in her 
teeth as she pulled on the pillow-case with 
both hands, Mrs. Lecks looked around the 
room with the air of an attentive hostess. “ I 
guess you'll be comfortable, Mr. Craig,” she 
said, “ and I advise you to sleep just as long 
as you can. We'll take the room on the other 
side of the hall, but I’m first goin’ down to 
see if the kitchen fire is safe, and to fasten the 
doors.” 

I offered to relieve her of this trouble, but 
she promptly declined my services. “ When 
it’s rowin’ or swimmin’, you can do it, Mr. 
Craig ; but when it’s lockin’ up and lookin’ to 
fires, I'll attend to that myself.” 

My watch had stopped, but I suppose it 
was the middle of the afternoon when I went 
VoL. XXXII.—92. 


to bed, and I slept steadily until some hours 
after sunrise the next morning, when I was 
awakened by a loud knock at the door. 

“It’s time to get up,” said the voice of Mrs. 
Lecks, “and if your clothes are not entirely 
dry, you’d better see if there isn’t somethin’ 
in that closet you can put on. After a while 
I'll make a big fire in the kitchen, and dry all 
our things.” 

I found my clothes were still very damp, 
and after investigating the contents of the closet 
and bureau, I was able to supply myself with 
linen and a light summer suit which fitted me 
fairly well. I even found socks and a pair of 
slippers. 

When I entered the kitchen, I first opened 
wide my eyes with delight, and then I burst 
out laughing. Before me was a table covered 
with a white cloth, with plates, cups, and 
everything necessary upon it; at one end was 
a steaming tea-pot, and at the other a dish 
of some kind of hot meat ; and Mrs. Aleshine 
was just taking a pan of newly baked biscuits 
from a small iron oven. 

“TI don’t wonder you laugh,” said Mrs. 
Lecks, “‘ but our clothes was still wet, and we 
had to take just what we could find. I’m not 
in the habit of goin’ about in a white muslin 
wrapper with blue-ribbon trimmin’s; and as 
for Mrs. Aleshine, I did think we'd never find 
anythin’ that she could get into; but there 
must be one stout woman in the family, for 
that yeller frock with black buttons fits her 
well enough, though I must say it’s a good 
deal short.” 

“ T never thought,” said Mrs. Aleshine, as 
she sat down at the tea-pot, “that the hea- 
thens had so many conveniences, ‘specially 
bakin’ powders and Dutch ovens. For my 
part, I always supposed that they used their 
altars for bakin’, when they wasn’t offerin’ up 
victims on ’em.,” 

“ Have you got it into your head, Barb’ry 
Aleshine,” said Mrs. Lecks, looking up from 
the dish of potted beef she was serving, “that 
this house belongs to common heathen? I 
expect that most of the savages who live on 
these desert islands has been converted by 
the missionaries, but they’d have to take ’em 
from Genesis to Revelations a good many 
times before they'd get em to the p’int of 
havin’ force-pumps in their kitchens and 
spring mattresses on their beds. As far as I’ve 
seen this house, it looks as if the family had 
always been Christians, and probably either 
Catholics or Episcopalians.” 

“ On account of the cross on the mantel- 
piece in our room, I suppose,” said Mrs. Ale- 
shine. “But whether they’re given to idols 
or prayer-books, I know they've got a mighty 
nice house; and, considerin’ the distance from 
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stores, there’s a good deal more in that pan- 
try than you'd expect to find in any house I 
know of, when the family is away.” 

“ It is my opinion,” said I, “ that this house 
belongs to some rich man, probably an Amer- 
ican or European merchant, who lives on one 
of the large islands, not far away, and who 
uses this as a sort of summer residence.” 

“JT thought it was always summer in this 
part of the world,” said Mrs. Lecks. 

“So it is in effect,” I replied, “ but there 
are some seasons when it is very unpleasant 
to remain in one of those towns which are 
found on the larger islands, and so the owner 
of this house may come up here sometimes 
for fresh sea air.” 

“«Orit’sjust aslike,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “that 
he lives somewhere up in the iceberg regions, 
and comes here to spend his winters. It would 
do just as well. But, whichever way it is, I 
can’t help thinkin’ it’s careless not to leave 
somebody in the house to take care of it. 
Why, for all the family would know about it, 
tramps might break in and stay as long as 
they like.” 

“ That’s just what’s happenin’ now,” said 
Mrs. Lecks, “and for my part I ain’t goin’ to 
find no fault. I don’t suppose the people 
would have been so hard-hearted as to turn 
us away from their doors, but I’ve seen enough 
of folks in this world not to be too sure about 
that.” 

“ How do you suppose,” said Mrs. Ale- 
shine, addressing me, “that the family gets 
here and goes back? Do they keep a private 
steamboat ?” 

“Of course they have a private vessel of 
some kind,” I answered, “ probably a yacht. 
It is quite certain that ordinary steamers 
never touch here.” 

‘“‘ If that’s the case,” said Mrs. Lecks, “ all 
we can do is to wait here till they come, and 
get them to send us away in their ship. But 
whether they’ve just gone or are just a-com- 
in’ back depends, I suppose, on whether they 
live in a freezin’ or a burnin’ country ; and if 
they don’t like our bein’ here when they come 
back, there’s one thing they can make up 
their minds to, and that is that I’m never 
goin’ to leave this place on a life-preserver.” 

“Nor me nuther,” said Mrs. Aleshine, 
finishing, with much complacency, her third 
cup of tea, 

When breakfast was over, Mrs. Lecks 
pushed back her chair, but did not immedi- 
ately rise. Withanexpression of severe thought 
upon her face, she gazed steadfastly before 
her for a minute, and then she addressed Mrs. 
Aleshine, who had begun to gather together 
the cups and the plates. ‘“‘ Now, Barb’ry Ale- 
shine,” said she, “don’t you begin to clear 
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off the table, nor touch a single thing to wash 
it up, till we’ve been over this house. I want 
to do it now, before Mr. Craig goes out to 
prospect around and see what else is on the 
island, which, I suppose, he’ll be wantin’ to do.” 

I replied that I had that intention, but I 
was quite willing to go over the house first. 

“ It’s come to me,” said Mrs. Lecks, speak- 
ing very gravely, “that it’s no use for us to 
talk of the family bein’ here or bein’ there, 
till we’ve gone over this house. If we find 
that they have, as far as we know, gone away 
in good health and spirits, that’s all well 
enough; but if anythin’s happened in this 
house, I don’t want to be here with what's 
happened — at least without knowin’ it; and 
when we do go over the house, I want a man 
to go with us.” 

“ If you'd talked that way last night, Mrs. 
Lecks,” exclaimed Mrs. Aleshine, “ 1’d never 
slept till after sun-up, and then got up and 
gone huntin’ round among them frocks and 
petticoats to find somethin’ that would fit me, 
with the quiet pulse I did have, Mrs. Lecks!” 

To this remark Mrs. Lecks made no reply, 
but, rising, she led the way out of the kitchen 
and into the house. 

The rooms on the first floor were very well 
furnished. There was a large parlor, and back 
of it a study or library, while, on the other side 
of the hall, was a dining-room, and an apart- 
ment probably used as a family room. We 
found nothing in these which would indicate 
that anything untoward had happened in 
them. Then we went upstairs, I leading the 
way, Mrs. Lecks following, and Mrs. Aleshine 
in the rear. We first entered one of the front 
chambers, which was quite dark, but Mrs. 
Lecks unfastened and threw open a shutter. 
Then, with a rigid countenance and deter- 
mined mien, she examined every part of the 
room, looked into every closet, and even 
under the bed, It was quite plain that it was 
in one of the chambers that she expected to 
find what had happened, if anything had 
happened. 

The room on the other side of the hall was 
very like the one we first examined, except 
that it had two beds in it. We next visited 
the chamber recently occupied by my two 
companions, which was now undergoing the 
process of “airing.” 

‘We needn’t stop here,” remarked Mrs. 
Aleshine. But Mrs, Lecks instantly replied, 
“ Indeed, we will stop; I’m goin’ to look 
under the bed.” 

“ Merciful me!” exclaimed Mrs. Aleshine, 
putting her hand on her friend’s shoulder. 
“‘Supposin’ you should find somethin’, and 
we sleepin’ here last night! It curdles me to 
think of it!” 
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“It’s my duty,” said Mrs. Lecks severely, 
“and I shall do it.” 

And do it she did, rising from the task with 
a sigh of relief. 

My room was subjected to the same scrutiny 
as the others; and then we visited some 
smaller rooms at the extreme back of the 
house, which we had not before noticed. A 
garret, or loft, was reached by a steep stair- 
way in one of these rooms, and into its dusky 
gloom I ventured by myself. 

“ Now, don’t come down, Mr. Craig,” said 
Mrs. Lecks, “till you’re sure there’s nothin’ 
there. Of all places in the house that cock- 
loft, after all, is the most likely.” 

I had none of the fears which seemed to 
actuate the two women, but I had a very un- 
pleasant time of it, groping about in the dark- 
ness and heat, and, as the place was only 
partly floored, running the continual risk of 
crashing down through the lath and plaster. 
I made myself quite sure, however, that noth- 
ing had happened in that loft unless some 
one had suffocated there, and had dried up 
and become the dust which I raised at every 
step. 

“Now, then,” said Mrs, Lecks, when I 
descended, “as there is no cellar, we'll go 
wash up the breakfast things ; and if you want 
to take a walk, to see if there’s any genuwine 
heathens or anybody else a-livin’ in this 
island, we’re not afraid to be left alone.” 

For the whole of the rest of the morning 
I wandered about the island. I investigated 
the paths that I had before noticed, and found 
that each of them led, after a moderate walk, 
to some wide and pleasant part of the beach. 
At one of these points I found a rustic bench ; 
and, stuffed in between two of the slats which 
formed the seat, I founda book. It had been 
sadly wet and discolored by rain, and dried 
and curled up by the wind and sun, I pulled 
it out, and found it to be a novel in French. 
On one of the fly-leaves was written “ Emily.” 
Reasoning from the dilapidated appearance 
of this book, I began to believe that the fam- 
ily must have left this place some time ago, 
and that, therefore, their return might be ex- 
pected at a proportionately early period. On 
second thoughts, however, I considered that 
the state of this book was of little value as 
testimony. A few hours of storm, wind, and 
sun might have inflicted all the damage it had 
sustained. ‘The two women would be better 
able to judge by the state of the house and 
the condition of the provisions how long the 
family had been away. 

I now started out on a walk along the 
beach, and in little more than an hour I had 
gone entirely around the island. Nowhere 
did I see any sign of habitation or occupation, 
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except at the house which had given us 
shelter, nor any opening through the sur- 
rounding reef, except the barred passageway 
through which we had come. 

When I returned to the house, I found that 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine had been hard 
at work all the morning. They had, so to 
speak, gone regularly and systematically to 
housekeeping, and had already divided the 
labors of the establishment between them. 
Mrs. Aleshine, who prided herself on her skill 
in culinary matters, was to take charge of the 
cooking, while Mrs. Lecks assumed the care 
of the various rooms and the general man- 
agement of the household. This arrangement 
was explained to me at length; and when I 
remarked that all this seemed to indicate that 
they expected to remain here for a long time, 
Mrs. Lecks replied : 

“In my part of the country I could tell 
pretty close, by the dust on the tables and on 
the top of the pianner, how long a family 
has been out of a house; but dust in Penn- 
sylvany and dust on a sea island, where 
there’s no wagons nor carriages, is quite 
different. This house has been left in very 
good order, and though the windows wants 
washin’, and the floors and stairs brushin’— 
which will be easy considerin’ that none of 
‘em has carpets—and everything in the 
house a reg’lar cleanin’ up and airin’, it 
may be that the family hasn’t been gone 
away very long, and so it may be a good 
while before they come back again, Mrs. 
Aleshine and me has talked it all over, and 
we’ve made up our minds that the right thing 
to do is just to go along and attend to things 
as if we was a-goin’ to stay here for a month 
or two; and it may be even longer than that 
before the people come back. And I don't 
think they'll have anything to complain of 
when they find their house in apple-pie order, 
their windows washed, their floors clean, and 
not a speck of dust anywhere.” 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “I 
don’t see what they've got to find fault with, 
anyway. I look on this as part of the passage. 
To be sure, we ain’t movin’ a bit on our way 
to Japan, but that’s not my fault, nor yet 
yours, Mrs. Lecks, nor yours, Mr. Craig. We 
paid our passage to go to Japan, and if the 
ship was steered wrong and got sunk, we 
hadn’t anything to do with it. We didn’t 
want to come here, but here we are, and I'd 
like to know who's got any right to find fault 
with us.” 

“ And bein’ here,” said Mrs. Lecks, “ we'll 
take care of the things.” 

*“ As far as Pm concerned,” added Mrs. 
Aleshine, “if this island was movin’ on to 
Japan, I'd a great deal rather be on it than 
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on that ship, where, to my way of thinkin’, 
they didn’t know much more about house- 
keepin’ than they did about steerin’.” 

“J think your plans and arrangements are 
very good,” I said. “ But how about the 
provisions ? Are there enough to hold out for 
any time ?” 

“There’s pretty nigh a barrel of flour,” 
said Mrs. Aleshine, “a good deal of tea and 
coffee and sugar, and lots of things in tins and 
jars. There's a kind of cellar outside where 
they keep things cool, and there’s more than 
half a keg of butter down there. It’s too 
strong to use, but I can take that butter and 
wash it out, and work it over, and salt it, and 
make it just as good butter as any we got on 
board the ship.” 

“ But,” said I, “ you have given me nothing 
to do. I shall not be content to stand about 
idle and see you do all the work.” 

“ There’s nothin’ in the house,” said Mrs. 
Lecks, “ which you need put your hand to; 
but, if you choose to go out into that garden, 
and see if there’s anything can be done in it, 
or got out of it,— that is, if you know anything 
about garden work,— I’m sure we’d be very 
glad of any fresh vegetables we could get.” 

I replied that I had been accustomed to 
garden work in an amateur way, and would 
be glad to do anything that was possible in 
that direction. 

“T never seed into that garden,” said Mrs. 
Aleshine, “but of all the foolish things that 
ever came under my eye, the buildin’ a wall 
around a garden, when a pale fence would do 
just as well, is the foolishest.” 

I explained that in these countries it was 
the fashion to use walls instead of fences. 

“Tf it’s the fashion,” said Mrs. Aleshine, 
“T suppose there’s no use sayin’ anything 
agin it; but if the fashion should happen to 
change, they’d find it a good deal easier to 
take down a barbed-wire fence than a stone 
wall.” 

This conversation took place in the large 
lower hall, which Mrs. Lecks had been “ put- 
ting to rights,” and where Mrs. Aleshine had 
just entered from the kitchen. Mrs. Lecks 
now sat down upon a chair, and, dust-cloth 
in hand, she thus addressed me: 

“ There’s another thing, Mr. Craig, that me 
and Mrs. Aleshine has been talkin’ about. 
We haven’t made up our minds about it, be- 
cause we didn’t think it was fair and right to 
do that before speakin’ to you, and hearin’ 
what you had to say on one side or another 
of it. Mrs. Aleshine and me has had to bow 
our heads to afflictions, and to walkin’ some- 
times in roads we didn’t want to, but we’ve 
remembered the ways in which we was 
brought up, and have kept in them as far as 
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we've been able. When our husbands died, 
leavin’ Mrs. Aleshine with a son and me 
without any, which, perhaps, is just as well, 
for there’s no knowin’ how he might have 
turned out “ 

“That’s so,” interrupted Mrs. Aleshine, 
“for he might have gone as a clerk to Roo- 
sher, and then you and me would ’a’ had to 
travel different ways.” 

“ And when our husbands died,” continued 
Mrs. Lecks, “ they left us enough, and plenty, 
to live on, and we wasn’t the women to for- 
get them and their ways of thinkin’, any more 
than we’d forget the ways of our fathers and 
mothers before us.” 

“ That’s so!” said Mrs. Aleshine fervently. 

“ And now, Mr. Craig,” continued Mrs. 
Lecks, “ we don’t know how you've been 
brought up, nor anything about you, in fact, 
except that you’ve been as kind to us as if you 
was some sort of kin, and that we never would 
have thought of comin’ here without you; and 
so me and Mrs. Aleshine has agreed to leave 
this whole matter to you, and to do just as 
you say. When us two started out on this 
long journey, we didn’t expect to find it what 
you call the path of roses, and, dear only 
knows, we haven't found it so.” 

“That's true!” ejaculated Mrs. Aleshine 

“ And what we've had to put up with,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Lecks, “we have put up with. 
And so, Mr. Craig, whether you say dinner 
in the middle of the day at twelve, as we’ve 
always been used to, or at six o'clock in 
the afternoon, as they had it on board that 
ship,—and how people ever come to turn 
their meals hind part foremost in that way, I 
can’t say,— we are goin’ todo it ; and if you’ve 
been brought up to six o’clock, you won’t 
hear no complainin’ from us, think what we 
may.” 

I was on the point of laughing aloud at 
the conclusion of this speech, but a glance 
at the serious faces of the two women, who, 
with so much earnest solicitude, awaited my 
reply, stopped me; and I hastened to assure 
them that dinner in the middle of the day 
would be entirely in accordance with my every 
wish. 

“ Good!” exclaimed Mrs. Aleshine, hereyes 
sparkling amid the plumpness of her face, 
while an expression of calm relief passed over 
the features of Mrs. Lecks. 

*“ And now I'll be off and get us somethin’ 
to eat in less than no time,” said Mrs. Ale- 
shine. “ We didn’t know whether to make it 
lunch or dinner till we had seen you ; so you 
can’t expect much to-day, but to-morrow we'll 
begin, and have everything straight and com- 
fortable. I’m goin’ to get up early in the morn- 
in’, and bake a batch of bread; and you 
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needn't be afraid, Mr. Craig, but what I'll 
have you a bit of hot meat every night for 
your supper.” 

In the afternoon we all visited the garden, 
which, although a good deal overgrown with 
luxuriant weeds, showed marks of fair cultiva- 
tion. Some of the beds had been cleared out 
and left tothe weeds, and we found some “ gar- 
den truck,” as my companions called it, with 
which we were not familiar. But there were 
tomato vines loaded with fruit, plenty of 
beans of various kinds, and a large patch of 
potatoes, many of which had been dug. 

From the lower end of the garden Mrs. 
Aleshine gave a shout of delight. We went 
to her, and found her standing before a long 
asparagus bed. 

“ Well!” she exclaimed. “ If there’s any- 
thing that settles it firm in my mind that these 
people is Christians, it’s this bed of grass. I 
don’t believe there ever was heathens that 
growed grass.” 

“T thought that was all settled when we 
found the bakin’ powders,” said Mrs. Lecks. 

“ But this clinches it,” answered her com- 
panion. “I can’t tell from a sparrowgrass 
bed what church they belong to, but they’re 
no idolaters.” 

The next morning I delivered to the genial 
Mrs. Aleshine a large basket full of fresh vege- 
tables, and we had a most excellent dinner. 
Somewhat to my surprise, the table was not 
set in the kitchen, but in the dining-room. 

“ Me and Mrs. Aleshine have made up 
our minds,” said Mrs. Lecks, in explanation, 
“ that it’s not the proper thing for you to be 
eatin’ in the kitchen, nor for us neither. 
Here’s table-cloths, and good glass and china, 
and spoons and forks, which, although they’re 
not solid silver, are plated good enough for 
anybody. Neither you nor us is servants, and 
a kitchen is no place for us.” 

“ That’s so!” said Mrs. Aleshine. “ We 
paid our money for first-class passages, and it 
was understood that we’d have everything as 
good as anybody.” 

“Which I don’t see as that has anything 
to do with it, Barb’ry Aleshine,” said Mrs. 
Lecks, “ for the steamship people don’t gen- 
erally throw in desert islands as part of the 
accommodation.” 

“We didn’t ask for the island,” retorted 
Mrs. Aleshine, “and if they’d steered the 
ship right, we shouldn’t have wanted it.” 

When we had finished our dinner, Mrs. 
Lecks pushed back her chair, and sat for a 
few moments in thought, as was her wont 
before saying anything of importance. 

“ There’s another thing,” said she, “ that 
I've been thinkin’ about, though I haven't 
spoke of it yet, even to Mrs. Aleshine. We 
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haven’t no right to come here and eat up the 
victuals and use the things of the people that 
own this house, without paying for them. Of 
course, we’re not goin’ to sleep on the bare 
ground and starve to death while there’s beds 
and food close to our hands. But if we use 
‘em and take it, we ought to pay the people 
that the place belongs to —that is, if we've 
got the money to do it with; and Mrs. Ale- 
shine and me has got the money. When we 
went down into our cabin to get ready to 
leave the ship, the first thing we did was to 
put our purses in our pockets, and we’ve both 
got drafts wrapped up in oiled silk, and sewed 
inside our frock-bodies; andif you didn’t think 
to bring your money along with you, Mr. 
Craig, we can lend you all you need.” 

I thanked her for her offer, but stated that 
I had brought with me all my money. 

“ Now,” continued Mrs. Lecks, “it’s my 
opinion that we ought to pay our board regu- 
lar every week. I don’t know what is com- 
monly charged in a place like this, but I know 
you can get very good board where I come 
from for six dollars a week.” 

“That is for two in a room,” said Mrs. 
Aleshine; “but havin’ a room to himself 
would make it more for Mr. Craig.” 

“Tt ain’t his fault,” said Mrs. Lecks, some- 
what severely, “ that he ain’t got a brother or 
some friend to take part of the room and 
pay part of the expense. But, anyway, the 
room isn’t a large one, and I don’t think he 
ought to pay much more for havin’ a room to 
himself. Seven dollars is quite enough.” 

“But then you've got to consider,” said 
Mrs. Aleshine, “that we do the cookin’ and 
housework, and that ought to be counted.” 

“T was comin’ to that,” said Mrs. Lecks. 
“ Now, if me and Mrs. Aleshine was to go 
out to service, which you may be sure we 
wouldn’t do unless circumstances was way 
different from what they are now ” 

“That’s true!” earnestly ejaculated Mrs. 
Aleshine. 

“ But if we was to do it,” continued Mrs. 
Lecks, “we wouldn’t go into anybody’s family 
for less than two dollars a week. Now, I’ve 
always heard that wages is low in this part of 
the world, and the work isn’t heavy for two 
of us; and so, considering the family isn’t 
here to make their own bargain, I think we'd 
better put our wages at that, so that'll make 
four dollars a week for each of us two to pay.” 

“ But how about Mr. Craig?” said Mrs. 
Aleshine. “ He oughtn’t to work in that gar- 
den for nothin’.” 

“ Fifty cents a day,” said Mrs. Lecks, “is 
as little as any man would work for, and then 
it oughtn’t to take all his time. That will 
make three dollars to take out of Mr. Craig's 
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board, and leave it four dollars a week, the 
same as ours.” 

I declared myself perfectly satisfied with 
these arrangements, but Mrs. Aleshine did 
not seem to be altogether convinced that they 
were just. 

“When a woman gces out to service,” said 
she, “she gets her board and is paid wages 
besides, and it’s the same for gardeners.” 

“ Then I suppose, Barb’ry Aleshine,” said 
Mrs. Lecks, “that we ought to charge these 
people with our wages, and make ’em pay it 
when they come back!” 

This remark apparently disposed of Mrs. 
Aleshine’s objections, and her friend continued: 
“ There’s a jar on the mantel-piece there, of 
the kind the East Indy ginger comes in. It’s 
got nothin’ in it now but some brown paper, 
in which fish-hooks is wrapped. We came 
here on a Wednesday, and so every Tuesday 
night we'll each put four dollars in that jar, 
under the fish-hook paper; and then if, by 
night or by day, the family comes back and 
makes a fuss about our bein’ here, all we have 
to say is, ‘The board money’s in the ginger- 
jar,’ and our consciences is free.” 

Mrs. Lecks’s plan was adopted as a very 
just and proper one, and at the expiration of 
the week we each deposited four dollars in 
the ginger-jar. 

While occupying this house I do not think 
that any of us endeavored to pry into the pri- 
vate concerns of the family who owned it, al- 
though we each had a very natural curiosity 
to know something about said family. Op- 
portunities of acquiring such knowledge, how- 
ever, were exceedingly scarce. Even if we had 
been willing to look into such receptacles, 
the several desks and secretaries that the 
house contained were all locked ; and nowhere 
could Mrs. Lecks or Mrs. Aleshine find an old 
letter or piece of wrapping-paper with an ad- 
dress on it. I explained to my companions 
that letters and packages were not likely to 
come to a place like this, but they kept a 
sharp lookout for anything of the kind, assert- 
ing that there could be no possible harm in 
reading the names of the people whose house 
they were in. 

In some of the books in the library, which 
were English and French in about equal pro- 
portions, with a few volumes in German, | 
found written on the blank pages the names 
“Emily ” and “ Lucille,” and across the title- 
pages of some French histories was inscribed, 
in a man’s hand, ‘A. Dusante.” We discussed 
these names, but could not make up our minds 
whether the family was French or English. 
For instance, there was no reason why an 
English woman might not be called Lucille, 
and even such a surname as Dusante was not 
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uncommon either among English or Ameri- 
cans. The labels on the boxes and tins of pro- 
visions showed that most of them came from 
San Francisco, but this was likely to be the 
case no matter what the nationality of the 
family. 

The question of the relationship of the three 
persons, of whose existence we had discovered 
traces, was a very interesting one to Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 

“ T can’t make up my mind,” said the lat- 
ter, “ whether Emily is the mother of Lucille 
or her daughter, or whether they are both 
children of Mr. Dusante, or whether he’s 
married to Lucille and Emily is his sister-in- 
law, or whether she’s his sister and not hers, 
or whether he’s the uncle and they’re his 
nieces, or whether Emily is an old lady and 
Mr. Dusante and Lucille are both her chil- 
dren, or whether they are two maiden ladies 
and Mr. Dusante is their brother, or whether 
Mr. Dusante is only a friend of the family, 
and boards here because no two women ought 
to live in such a lonely place without a man 
in the house.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Lecks, “ whether Mr. 
Dusante comes back with two nieces, or a 
wife and daughter, or Mrs. Dusante and a 
mother-in-law, or a pair of sisters, all we've 
got to say is, ‘ The board money’s in the gin- 
ger-jar,’ and let them do their worst.” 

In my capacity as gardener I do not think 
I earned the wages which my companions 
had allotted to me, for I merely gathered and 
brought in such fruits and vegetablesas I found 
in proper condition for our use. In other 
ways, however, I made my services valuable 
to our little family. Ina closet in my chamber 
I found guns and ammunition, and I was fre- 
quently able to bring in a few birds. Some of 
these were pronounced by Mrs. Aleshine un- 
suitable for the table, but others she cooked 
with much skill, and they were found to be 
very good eating. 

Not far from the little wharf which has 
been mentioned there stood, concealed by a 
mass of low-growing palms, a boat-house in 
which was a little skiff hung up near the roof. 
This I let down and launched, and found 
great pleasure in rowing it about the lagoon. 
There was fishing-tackle in the boat-house, 
which I used with success, the lagoon abound- 
ing in fish. Offerings of this kind were much 
more acceptable to Mrs. Aleshine than birds. 

“ There’s some kinds of fishes that’s better 
than others,” said she, “ but, as a gen’ral rule, 
a fish is a fish, and if you catch ’em you 
can eat ’em; but it’s a very different thing 
with birds. When you've never seen ’em be- 
fore, how are you goin’ to tell but what they’re 
some kin to an owl, a pigeon-hawk, or a 
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crow? And if I once get it into my head that 
there’s any of that kind of family blood in ’em, 
they disagree with me just the same as if 
there really was.” 

One afternoon, as I was returning in the 
boat from the point on the other side of the 
island, where | had found the rustic seat and 
Emily’s book, I was surprised to see Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine standing on the end 
of the little wharf. This was an unusual thing 
for them to do, as they were very industrious 
women, and seldom had an idle moment; 
and it seemed to be one of their greatest 
pleasures to discuss the work they were going 
to do when they had finished that on which 
they were then engaged. I was curious, there- 
fore, to know why they should be standing 
thus idly on the wharf, and pulled towards 
them as rapidly as possible. 


(To be concluded.) 
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When I had rowed near enough to hear 
them, Mrs. Aleshine remarked with cheerful 
placidity : 

“ The Dusantes are coming.” 

The tide was quite low, and I could not 
see over the reef; but in a few moments I 
had grounded the skiff and had sprung upon 
the wharf. Out on the ocean, about a mile 
away, I saw a boat, apparently a large one, 
approaching the island. 

“ Now, then, Barb’ry Aleshine,” said Mrs. 
Lecks, “‘ you'll soon see whether it’s his two 
nieces, or his daughters, or his wife and sister- 
in-law, or whatever of them other relation- 
ships which you've got so pat.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “ but, what's 
more, we'll find out if he’s goin’ to be satisfied 
with the board money we’ve put in the ginger- 
jar.” 

Frank R. Stockton. 
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(IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.) 


UDDENLY, in the melancholy place 


With sculptured king and priest and knight assembled, 





The music called us. Then, with kindly grace, 
On a gold head was laid a hand that trembled: 

“ You little stranger, come,” the verger cried, 

“ And hear the sermon.” “ No,” the child replied. 


A moment standing on his new-world will, 
There in the Corner of the Poets, holding 
His cap with pretty reverence, as still 
As any of that company, he said, folding 
His arms: “ But let that canon wait.” And then: 
“T want to stay here with these marble men. 
“If they could preach, I'd listen!” Ah, they can, 
Another thought. It pleased the boy to linger 
In the pale presence of the peerless man 
Who pointed to his text with moveless finger. 
Laughing with blue-eyed wonder, he said: “ Look, 
This one (but do you know him ?) has a book!” 


. . « I know him. Ay, and all the world knows him,— 
Among the many poets the one only! 
On that high head the stainéd gloom was dim ; 
In those fixed eyes the look of gods was lonely. 
Kings at his feet, to whom his hand gave fame, 
Lay, dust and ashes, shining through his name. 


I heard him. With the still voice of the dead 
From that stone page, right careless of derision, 
Sad jesters of a faithless age! he read 
How the great globe would vanish like a-vision, 
With all that it inhabit. . . . And hath he 
Then writ but one word, and that—Vanity ? 


S. M. B. Piatt. 
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HE present is perhaps a favorable time to 
glance at Persian art, as it is in a transi- 
tion state, passing, as it has often done already, 
from one form of expression to another. One 
of the features peculiar to contemporary Per- 
sian art is the evidence it affords that it is 
coming under European influences. This is 
not the first time that foreign and especially 
occidental art has directed the development 
of Persian art; but it is interesting to be able 
to note from a contemporary point of view 
the agencies at work in producing such results. 
Persian art has been essentially industrial. 
The Persian artist has displayed his genius and 
taste in adapting his practice to the materials 
at hand and to the influences of his age and 
clime combined with utility, much if not all 
the arts of that historic race being eminently 
constructive, as may be said when builder 
and architect act in concert in designing a 
handsome building. By ever adhering to the 
principle of rendering his work subordinate 
to this principle, the Persian artist has been 
not only true to his instincts, but has given 
a vitality and endurance to his work that 
make it indeed national and therefore immor- 
tal. They who are wedded to the theory that 
easel-paintings and sculptures, independent of 
decorative aim, are necessarily the highest 
form and end of esthetic expression, would 
probably relegate the greater part of the art 
of Persia to an inferior position. None the 
less, the fact remains that no people was ever 
more permeated by the art spirit than the 
Persians. 

Grant, if you please, that it is not of the 
highest order, as I am likewise inclined to ad- 
mit, and yet one may conscientiously ascribe 
to Persia a very high position among the races 
that have contributed most to the progress of 
the arts. The long-continued existence of 
Persia as an integral people and autonomy, 
exhibiting for twenty-five hundred years an 
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almost unbroken national career, is well-nigh 
without a parallel in the history of art devel- 
opment. The arts of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Greece culminated long ages ago; those of 
the Saracens have arisen and decayed since 
then; but the artistic life of Persia is still active, 
and it would be a mistake to assume that the 
present decline of some of the most important 
branches of her art indicates more than that it 
is passing through one of the numerous periods 
of transition in which her artists and artisans 
have seemed to rest while gathering inspira- 
tion for a new departure. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the far from dormant genius still 
displayed at this very time in the practice 
of architecture in Persia. It was in architec- 
ture that she acquired her first triumphs, and 
her hand has not yet lost its cunning. 

An interesting and important feature of 
Persian architecture has always been, and 
continues to be, with some recent exceptions, 
its entire adaptability to existing conditions. 
In the south, where good stone and marble 
were easily procurable, they entered largely 
into construction. In the Caspian provinces, 
where wood is abundant, it is the chief 
building material, the roofs being made of 
wood covered with tiles, while the exterior 
is decorated with wooden piazzas such as one 
might look for in vain elsewhere in Persia. 
The beams, lintels, and eaves are quaintly, 
sometimes elegantly, carved and tinted with 
brilliant hues. The climate also suggested 
windows of such form that, on being thrown 
open, they would leave almost the entire side 
of an apartment clear to the unobstructed 
passage of the breeze. This naturally affords 
a rare opportunity for artistic effects, which 
has been successfully seized by the Persian 
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architects. It may be affirmed that nowhere 
have the artistic possibilities offered by the 
decoration of mullions and casements been 
more admirably rendered than in Persia. 
Everywhere one finds himself amazed at 
the beauty of the designs represented in the 
windows of Persian houses, facing fountains 
and gay parterres. Often the effect from 
within is heightened by the addition of 
stained glass, set in elaborately beautiful 
designs. It is quite common to see humble 
dwellings in an obscure hamlet possessing, 
as their sole merit, a broad window with a 
casement of form and decoration to fill an 
artist with delight. The adjoining cut, 
representing part of the governor's house 
at Resht, gives an average idea of the pic- 
turesque effects often reached by Persian 
architecture, this structure being by no 
means of costly or unusual character. 
Although coming into prominence only 
since the beginning of this century, 
Teheran is not a new city, and possesses 
some old dwellings which offer bits of great 
beauty to the connoisseur. Owing to the 
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MINARET OF SMALL MOSQUE IN TEHERAN. 


scarcity and expense of wood at the capital, 
the materials used in construction in that city 
and environs are, with scarcely an exception, 
sun-burned bricks and cargé/, or mud tough- 
ened with straw. ‘The better class of buildings 
are reénforced at the angles with kiln-burned 
bricks. One would hardly imagine that out 
of such prosaic materials the artist could 
evolve art and beauty; but the fact that he 
has done so is a strong additional proof of the 
innate and universal taste existing in Persia 
for artistic decoration. By the aid of gafch or 
plaster of Paris, the artisan of ‘Teheran often 
transforms these mud structures into dreams 
of loveliness. 

The skill of the Persian architect is once 
more apparent in the method taken to avoid 
the appearance of weakness or disproportion 
suggested by roofs of enormous weight sup- 
ported by slender shafts. Massive piers are 
therefore alternated with the pillars or placed 


at the corners of the 
colonnades. The re- 
sult is a singularly 
effective combina 
tion of lightness and 
(| strength, grace and 
Hi repose. Sometimes 
Ca the effect is increased 
el) 4 by the continuation 
of the capitals into 
delicate arches that 
relieve the otherwise 


heavy horizontal sky- 
line of the roof. 
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What a wealth of 
decoration is some- 
times'lavished on the 
elegant dwellings of 
Teheran may _ be 
gathered from the 
accompanying views 
of a portico and 
facade of the superb 
country-seat called 
the Bagh Ferdéze, 
or Garden of Para- 
dise. It belongs to 
the Moayer-ul-Ma- 
molék, and during 
his exile has unfor- 
tunately been left in 
“*. anincomplete condi- 

tion, The entire in- 

terior of this stately 

establishment ts con- 

sistently carried out 

on this sumptuous 

scale, bewildering 

the eye with the opu- 

lent fancy and mar- 
velous handiwork displayed in the realization 
of such results from such materials as sun-dried 
bricks, cargél, and gatch, and here and there the 
addition of burned bricks or polished alabaster. 
It will be perceived from the accompanying 
illustrations that thescheme of decoration at the 
Bagh Ferdéze is semi-European or classic, a 
sort of bastard Renaissance, as if an architect 
of old had for once cut loose from the severe 
canons of his art, and given the reins to 
a fancy intoxicated by the freedom it had 
usurped, ‘This indicates the transition through 
which Persian art is passing. ‘The residence 
of the Moayer-ul-Mamolék in the capital is 
still more foreign in its character, the facade, 
although of gatch, being altogether of a florid 
Renaissance type. There is a tendency now 
apparent among the better class of new 
buildings rising at Teherin to imitate Euro- 
pean ideas; but the imitation is generally 
far from slavish, being rather an adapta- 
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tion or assimilation. A very agreeable com- 
bination of Persian and European styles is 
also seen in the summer palace of the Prince 
Naib Sultanéh or Secretary of War, at Kam- 
maranieh. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
Bagh Ferdéze is the wonderful grotto-like 
hall on the first floor. The apartment is sixty 
feet by forty feet. In entire contrast to the 
general Renaissance-like scheme of decoration 
exhibited in the Bagh Ferdése may properly 
be considered the hall of which we have just 


Although this hall at the Bagh Ferdéze is 
incomplete and unfurnished, yet one who 
visits it cannot avoid a thrill of rapture when 
gazing as from a cavern roofed with stalactites 
upon the magnificent landscape that recedes 
in the distance into the vapory mirage of the 
vast plains of Persia fading away in the south. 

Of the taste and skill displayed by the ar- 
tisans who can devise and construct such a 
building there can be no question. But one 
is still more astonished when he learns that 
these patient idealists are aided by little or no 

















HOUSE OF PRAYER AT RESHT 


spoken. Ordinary Persian gatch decoration 
is called gatch pourree; but that presented in 
the ceiling of this apartment is designated as 
mokarness. Those familiar with architecture 
will recognize this honeycomb-like pattern for 
filling archesasespecially Saracenic. Brilliantly 
colored and gilded, it forms one of the most 
striking attractions of the Alhambra and other 
celebrated oriental monuments. Few areaware 
that this beautiful style owes its origin to the 
Persians, from whom it was borrowed, like 
several other important features appropriated 
by artistic nations. 


scientific study, but are guided entirely by 
natural instincts supplemented by practice 
and tradition. You will see a workman care- 
fully molding an intricate design out of a mass 
of plaster without any pattern to guide him, 
often with neither rule nor compass, and 
using only a slight shaping-tool of wood. If 
you ask him who were his instructors and 
what principles he follows in reaching such 
exquisite results, he will reply that he had no 
systematic instruction and gives himself little 
trouble about art-principles. He grew up 
to the business, and produces such designs 
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because he feels inspired to create them. It is 
true that Shah Abbas*® established art-institu- 
tions under government patronage, to which 
the artisans were only admitted after satisfac- 
tory proof of ability. Hisimmediate successors 


cate forms with daring confidence. While 
the plaster is yet soft the minute surfaces are 
inlaid with an incrustation of minute mirrors. 
It is needless to add that the effect is one 
of bewildering splendor, as if the light were 





PORTICO OF BAGH FERDOZE, SHOWING 


continued to foster the culture of the arts in 
like manner. It is reasonable to believe that 
Darius and Anushirwan, the greatest mon- 
archs of the Achzmenid and Sassanid dy- 
nasties, also encouraged the arts of Persia 
by a patronage as liberal if not exactly iden- 
tical in method. ‘There are traditions that 
Anushirwin invited Byzantine sculptors to 
Persia, and it is well known that the revival 
of a high order of decorated pottery in Persia, 
under the name of Kashee, owes its existence 
to the skilled Chinese artisans brought to 
Ispahan and Kashan by Shah Abbas the 
First. Doubtless each of these periods of 
artistic renaissance has had its influence in 
perpetuating the art-instinct in arace naturally 
imbued with esthetic feeling; but it is quite 
certain that several centuries have now elapsed 
without any public and systematic methods 
of art-instruction in Persia. One of the most 
beautiful arts of Persia is the form of gatch 
pourrée called ainéh karree. The gatch ceil- 
ing and wall are molded into the most intri- 
* This name is pronounced as if spelled Abbauss. 


WORK IN GATCH OR PLASTER OF PARIS 


flashed from the polished facets of millions 
of gems. 

It is surprising that while searching the 
past and present, and almost the future, for 
designs rare and dazzling enough to whet the 
pampered appetite of New York millionaires, 
our architects have not yet borrowed from 
Persia a style of decoration the splendor of 
which eclipses all their previous efforts. 

Tiles ! methinks I hear the tile-devotee say ; 
but what about tiles? Are there no tiles in 
Persia ? To speak frankly, it must be stated 
that what the Persian artist does not know, or 
did not know in former times, about tiles, is 
scarcely worth the mention. The tiles now 
made in Persia are of a far more common 
order than those of former ages. ‘This fact, 
however, does not prevent the present use of 
decorative tiles in Persian art from being one 
of great interest. The absence of good marble 
in the vicinity of Teheran, or the cost of work- 
ing it, causes a great demand for the incrus- 
tation of floors and walls with elegant colored 
patterns, composed of glazed tiles of various 
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degrees of excellence and of endless variety 
of design. 

The interior of the baths is often covered 
with tiles ; the effect of glistening walls and 
roofs in the half-twilight of these vaulted 
rooms is artistic and beautiful. The outer 
surface of the domes of the mosques, as well 
as the minarets and city gates, are also over- 
laid with glazed tiles, producing at the proper 
distance fine chromatic effects, which tell in a 
magical way against the intense azure of the 
cloudless skies of this scenic tropical clime. 
When smitten by the full rays of the setting 
sun they flash like gold. In this connection 
one naturally calls to mind the face-bricks 
glaze:| like the tiles, which form one of the 
most common means of decoration in Persia, 
and especially at Teheran. In skillful hands 
they adapt themselves readily to many forms 
of constructional decoration, and might with 
great propriety be introduced into the facing 
of gateways or even entire fagades in the 
United States, where it is becoming the fashion 
to employ variety of colors in architectural 
decoration. Unlikethe American decorator, 
however, the Persian artist generally under- 
stands the importance of combining these 
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bricks in such manner as to produce broad 
designs effective at a proper distance, instead 
of being rendered practically useless by a 
mincing scrupulosity in the rendering of mi- 
nute details which are entirely lost sight of at 
a short distance. 

In considering the old tile-work of Persia, 
and indeed the greater part of its art-devel- 
opment during the last dozen centuries, one 
cannot avoid observing three or four prime 
influences which, although apparently having 
little relation with the pursuit of the fine arts, 
have nevertheless exerted a powerful effect in 
directing the art-progress of Persia since the 
fall of the Sassanids, These influences are the 
conversion of the country to the doctrines of 
Mohammed ; the consolidation of the legends 
of Persia into a popular form by Ferdéusee 
in his great 
nationalep 
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interest in subjects which attracted general 
attention, and stimulating the fancy of the 
people at a time when the arts were 
entering on a new phase of expres 
sion; the induction into power of the 
Sefavean dynasty ; and the impor- 
tation of Chinese and Indian arti- 
sans into Persia. Numerous minor 
influences may also be traced giving 
direction to the former artistic in- 
stincts of the people, but these seem 
to be the most important. 

‘The acceptance of the faith of the 
Prophet brought with it the Arabic 
language, which since that time has 
entered largely into thé literature 
and language of the cultivated class- 
es of Persia. But in nothing is the 
influence of the Saracenic invasion 
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more evident than in the results following the 
adoption of the Arabic character. Never was 
there a greater revolution than that effected 
over half the known world in less than a cen- 
tury by a horde of enthusiastic nomads. The 
Christian who has never lived in the East but 
little apprehends how complete was the trans- 
formation which attended the overwhelming 
conquests of the followers of Mohammed. 

With the acceptance of Islamism the Persian 
artist renounced for a time the delineation of 
the human figure; but with the acceptance 
of the Arabic character he found new scope 
for his exuberant fancy. The Saracens also 
introduced into Persia and the regions beyond 
a turn for mathematics, which it may be justly 
inferred was one cause of the origin of the 
intricate geometric designs in which Moham- 
medan art has been so successful, that the 
word arabesque has become one of the most 
prominent terms in the nomenclature of dec- 
orative art. 

The religious fervor of the people made it 
a congenial task to erect numerous tombs and 
shrines of prayer over the length and breadth 
of the land. ‘To make of these mere recepta- 
cles for people living or dead, without come- 
liness or attraction, was altogether foreign to 
the genius of the Persians. The result was a 
distinct school of architecture and decoration. 
The Persian artist found a suggestive source 
of decorative inspiration in the pithy precepts 
of the Koran and the singularly suggestive 
and pictorial forms of the Arabic letters. His 
quick fancy discerned the opportunities they 
suggested; his new interest in mathematical 
pursuits and his native love for flowers, aided 
by an unsurpassed feeling for color, added to 
his decorative resources; while the scarcity of 
wood and the abundance of various clays 
suggested the employment of the kiln as the 
means for giving the final strokes to the re- 
sults of his artistic aims. Hence a school of 
keramic decoration was very naturally evolved 
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which, it is no rash assertion to say, has never 
been surpassed, nor even equaled, at least in 
the direction of glazed tiles. A multitude of 
shrines and tombs still exist to testify to the 
splendor of this phase of Persian art. But 
yet, alas!. how many of them have been 
spoiled, not only by the ravages of war or of 
time, but also of avarice, which has steadily 
stripped many of them of some of their noblest 
decorations, torn away to enrich the museums 
and private collections of Europe. One of the 
finest interiors of this sort was the celebrated 
mosque at Sultaniéh, of which only a mere 
crumbling shell remains. 

Of the many varieties of tiles which were 
produced at the two best periods of the art, 
the most interesting are those called refées, 
because of their iridescent glaze. A playful 
fancy has interwoven vines and flowers among 
the lovely combinations of the calligraphic art, 
which in the best examples are also in relief. 
The graceful letters, spreading across the en- 
tire width of the tile, are generally of a mag- 
nificent ultramarine blue on a delicate cream 
or buff ground, while the vines and flowers 
are of variegated but harmonious tints inter- 
laced with gold. The entire surface gleams 
with a massive polish or glaze which, in a 
broad front light, gives the effect of polished 
marble, while a glancing side-light reveals 
mysterious opalescent flashes. ‘The secret of 
compounding those intense blues and this 
iridescent glaze has become one of the lost 
arts of Persia, buried with the millions whose 
genius has illustrated the historic pages of 
Persia, although there seems to be a tradition 
that gold entered into the composition of 
these glazes. It should be carefully noted that 
the relative antiquity of these tiles is indicated 
by the form of the characters. Those with 
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Cufic letters invariably take prece- 
dence in age. 

The peculiar character which 
the Persians adopted from the 
Arabs led also to the development 
of calligraphy to a point where it 
actually became one of the fine 
arts. Combined with the art of 
illumination, which is still prac 
ticed with extraordinary ability and 
artistic feeling at this very time in 
Teheran, results were reached 
which arouse the enthusiasm of 
the Persians even now, when the 
printing-press is invading the prov- 
ince of the scribe and rapidly rele- 
gating illuminated manuscripts to 
the past. It is a significant fact that 
while the names of many of the 
leading artists of Persia are forgot- 
ten, the fame of a Mir ora Dervish 
or some other celebrated calligraphist is cher- 
ished like that of a Veronese or a Rembrandt. 
The specimens of their work still extant are 
very highly prized, and he who is so happy as 
to possess such autographs causes them to be 
carefully mounted on illuminated pages and 
elegantly bound in such manner as to escape 
destruction. Notwithstanding that numerous 
printing-presses now exist in Persia for print- 
ing books and periodicals by lithographic pro- 
cesses, the art of calligraphy is still cultivated 
to some extent, as I have already observed,and 
its followers are held in much esteem. ‘The 
most celebrated living calligraphist of Persia 
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is Mirza Gholim Rezah. He lives at ‘Teheran. 
His portrait indicates a refined and thoughtful 
character; and such is indeed the case, for he 
is not only a calligraphist, but likewise a poet 
and philosopher of repute. He has many dis- 
ciples of what, to apply an old term in a new 
form, may be truly called a “gentle craft.” 
The five chief forms of calligraphy practiced 
in Persia since the Saracenic conquest are the 
following, given inthe order of their intro- 
duction. First is the Cufee or Cufic character, 
angular and representing straight rather than 
curved lines. It holds the same relation to the 
contemporary character that the old English 
lettering holds to the modern English charac- 
ters. Next comes the Nasch, a word in which 
the final h is guttural. This style is curved, 
but with a tendency to perpendicular rather 
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than horizontal lines. These two characters are 
the most common on old Persian tiles, and the 
latter is the character chiefly used at present in 
manuscripts and printing. The Nastalich is 
also used in manuscripts, and also the Reiha- 
nee. ‘The Shekestéh, the most recent charac- 
ter used in Persia, is more running, and is 
ordinarily used for letters and accounts. 

The absence of designs representing the 
human form either in the flat or the round is 
a marked characteristic of the ante-Sefavean 
period, But while the faithful disciples of the 
Prophet, following, as they supposed, the pre- 
cepts of the Koran in abstaining from such 
art, were finding a vent for their zsthetic aspi- 
rations in ingenious and beautiful arabesques, 
a new intellectual influence was looming up 
which was destined eventually to prove a 
powerful agency in the shaping of the Persian 
art of subsequent ages. I refer to Ferdéusee, 
the great epic poet of Persia. Under the 
patronage of Mahmood of Ghiznéh, Ferdéusee 
gathered together the historic legendsof Persia 
in a national epic called the Shah Naméh, or 
Book of Kings. ‘This magnificent poem gives 
noble versions of the legends into which 
the imaginative Persians had crystallized the 
prominent events of their history until the 
Sassanid epoch, and thus became for Persia 
what the Iliad was to Greece or the Arthurian 
legend to England. 

But fully to bring the poetry of Ferdéusee 
into harmonious association with the arts of 
Persia, it was necessary that his counterpart 
should appear who would give a fresh impulse 
to the artistic instincts and yearnings of the 
great people of Iran. He seemed long in 
coming, but he came at last with the intellec 
tual grasp and the administrative power req- 
uisite to give rise to a great revival of the 
arts. It was the renowned Shah Abbas the 





FKAGMENT OF MOSAIC FROM THE PALACE WALLS OF ISPAHAN 
GREATLY REDUCED. 
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Great. Never has a monarch done more 
to beautify his capital, to foster the arts, 
and to develop the taste of his people. 
Those who have studied the plates in 
the magnificent work of Chardin, who 
visited Persia in the succeeding reign, 
may form some notion of the opulence 
and magnificence which made Ispahan 
more than the rival of Bagdad, and ren- 
dered its name proverbial for splendor. 
The people of Persia, especially those of 
the central province of Iran, are of a 
gay, fickle, mercurial, and imaginative 
character, loving change, moved by a 
sensuous love of the beautiful, and im- 
patient of aught that tends to curb their 
galliardtemperament. Revolting against 
the severe inculcations of the Koran re- 
garding wine and spirits, many of them 
rebel against them, and are said to in- 
dulge secretly in the use of intoxicating 
liquors. In like manner to such a peo- 
ple the time came when license should 
be allowed for a wider range of artistic 
expression. The rise of the Sefavean 
dynasty offered the long-expected occa- 
sion for such. a vent to the national 
sentiment. ‘The founder of that dynasty 
introduced Sheah doctrines ; with these 
doctrines came greater rigidity of belief 
in certain directions, but also greater lib- 
erality in others, admitting a larger scope 
to artistic expression. The result was 
almost immediately apparent, in the rise 
of the most important revival of art Per- 





EWER OF SOLID SILVER, MADE AT ISPAHAN — PROBABLY 
TWO HUNDRED VEARS OLD 


Repoussé and champlevé work, inlaid with turquoise blue, orange leaf, 
green and brown enamel. Illustration is one-half the size 


of the original 


siahadseensince the palmy daysof Anushirwan ples of the art of the time have come down 
to our day. The character and number of 
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Happily the reign of Shah Abbas was 
comparatively so recent that numerous exam- 
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the artistic treasures of this palmy period are 
still sufficiently numerous to be classified with 
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TILE REPRESENTING RUSTEM AND WHITE DEMON. 


a system that gives a clear idea of the subject. 
But while Ispahan was the center of the art- 
activity of Persia in that age, it would be a 
mistake to overlook the fact that the general 
thrift and prosperity of the empire naturally 
caused the practice of the industrial arts to 
be widespread, and many places became 
prominent at that period for the production 
of special objects displaying a high order of 
skill and zsthetic talent. Shirdz, Kerman, 
Koom, Meshed, Yezd, Zenjin, and Kerman- 
shah were among the capitals of prosperous 
districts which acquired a repute that they 
retain to this day for the fabric of articles of 
great artistic merit. ‘The secret of making 
reflét pottery, if it had been forgotten, was re- 
discovered at that time, and continued in full 
efflorescence until the disastrous invasion of 
Mahmood the Afghan. But in addition to the 
reflét tiles, a new ware was produced by Chi- 
neseartisans which was excellently imitated by 
their Persian pupils. The ware was called 
Kashee because the potteries were established 
at Kashan. Admirable faience, either polychro- 
matic or of prevailing black or blue-black tints, 
was produced by these Chinese artisans, who at 
the outset represented on many of these Ka- 
shee dishes the lightness of touch and the few 
suggestive strokes characteristic of blue china 
ware, interwoven with quaint bits of landscape 
and lovely floral patterns in a conventional but 
thoroughly decorative style. A Chinese mon- 
ogram was on the reverse side of these wares. 
But soon the Persian genius for keramic art 
awoke once more under these new influences, 


and the designs of the Chinese arti 
sans were modified by Persian ideas, 
the joint result being a ware entirely 
distinct and national. 

When the resemblance between 
the faience of China and the Kashee 
work is such that it is difficult to 
decide between them, the test is 
found in the greater lightness of 
the latter and the softer quality 
of the material employed in the 
Persian ware. ‘The Kashee can be 
cut or scraped by sharp steel, while 
the Chinese blue ware is hard as 
flint. 

Another ware of great value and 
exceedingly rare and precious is the 
white porcelain made at an earlier 
period. It is of a translucent milk- 
white, invariably ribbed or fluted 
with delicate moldings. The trans 
lucent effect was produced, it is 
said, partly by shaping the inner 
and outer shells over a mold of 
wax, which on melting left a hollow 
space between. The glaze is hard 
and pearl-like. Most of the examples of 
this ware have been picked up by collect 
ors, and can hardly be considered as being 
longer objects of general sale, so rare have 
they become. 

The Sefavean monarchs found it entirely 
in accord with the new creed they induced 
their people to accept to redecorate the sacred 
tombs after a style in harmony with the 
Sheah interpretations of the Koran; and hence 
a species of reflét was introduced, resembling 
the iridescent tiles of earlier times, but gen 
erally of more fanciful shapes and with a 
greater variety of tints. 

It is to the magnificent patronage of the 
royal Sefavean house that Persia is also in 
debted for the pictured tiles which incrusted 
the walls of the enchanting palaces and pa- 
vilions of Ispahan, and which yet, after the 
repeated ravages of ruthless invaders, preserve 
to that storied capital traces of her former 
glory. ‘These tiles were divided into two 
classes. The first belongs rather to the order 
of mosaic. The general character of the de- 
signs, which of course were numerous and 
varied, is indicated by the accompanying 
engraving representing fragments from the 
palace walls of Ispahin. Aside from the in- 
trinsic and effective beauty of the designs, this 
mosaic is remarkable for two special features. 
I refer to the imperishable loveliness and 
vividness of the colors, and especially the 
deep lapis-lazuli blue, which it is impossible 
to produce to-day in Persia. The other feat- 
ure of these mosaics is the fact that they are 
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composed of thin pieces of glazed brick or 
tile made specially for each part. 

At other times the Persian artists gave free 
rein to a fancy inspired by the magnificent 
strophes of Ferdéusee. ‘The tiles were then 
emblazoned with fancifully grotesque designs 
in relief, representing Rustém overcoming his 
enemies in battle. A favorite design, which 
frequently reappears with variations, is Rus- 
tém engaged in deadly combat with the Div 
Sefeed, or White Demon of Mt. Demavénd. 
The accompanying illustration represents one 
of three mural paintings on tiles which belong 
to the period of Shah Abbas the Great, and 
are mentioned by Jacquemart in his history of 
the keramic art. ‘This painting is in thirty-six 
tiles, forming a picture seven feet six inches 
long, and containing no less than seven colors, 
of which three are no longer produced in the 
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keramic art of Persia. The student of ori- 
ental art will be struck by the admission of 
human figures in this work, a fact of extreme 
rarity in this department of Mohammedan 
art. 

The art in metals was carried to a high de 
gree of excellence in the ages preceding the 
Sefavean period. Relics of the handiwork of 
the early and middle periods of the Moham 
medan era are not wanting, but such exam 
ples are now unfortunately rare, and it is to 
the Sefavean age that the collector must turn 
for the most abundant and magnificent evi 
dences of the success reached by Persia in 
the metallic arts. The metals selected for 
developing the native talent were iron, steel, 
gold, silver, cofiper, and brass. Ispah4n was 
the center of this pursuit, as it continues to 
be to the present day, although several cities 
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EXAMPLE OF OLD PERSIAN CARVING IN BRASS 


entered into close competition in the working 
of special metals. ‘The cities of the province 
of Khorassan, such as Meshed, Astrabad, and 
Damghan, vied with the capital in the pro- 
duction of steel blades but little, if at all, 
inferior to those of Damascus. ‘The steel of 
the best period of Persian art is possibly a 
trifle less ductile than that of Damascus, but 
the damaskeening, or wavy surface resembling 
watered silk, is similar in each, and was prob- 
ably reached by the same methods. Some 
old Persian scimetars are still to be found 
with the end of the blade divided into a 
double point. Inlaying helmets, shields, 
breast-plates, and swords with silver and gold 
was carried to great perfection ; and it must 
be admitted that this art is not yet forgotten in 
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Persia. ‘Iwo processes were and are 
still followed. One process is called 
serneshan, and also ¢elakoob and 
nograkoob, according as the inlay is 
of gold or silver. It consists of en- 
graving a design on the steel with a 
fine graving-tool, slightly undercut- 
ting the surface, and hammering a 
fine gold orsilver wire into the groove, 
the result being practically imperish- 
able. Another method employed is 
to cut thesurface with transverse lines, 
somewhat like the cross-hatching of 
wood-engraving, beat in gold or sil- 
ver, and smooth the surface. Su- 
perb were the helmets and shields 
which were decorated in this manner 
for the warriors who won the vic- 
tories of the Sefaveans and their 
mighty successor Nadir Shah. 

The manufacture of gun-barrels 
was also at one time carried to a high 
point of excellence at Ispahan. Two 
makers were especially famous, 
Hassin and Hadji Mehmét. The 
work of each bears the name of its 
maker. Those of Hassan are the 
most elaborate, but those of Hadji 
Mehmét were superior in texture. 

The other method alluded to, for 
combining the precious metals with 
iron and steel, is by overlaying them 
in a thin coat scarcely more solid 
than gold-leaf, and fixing them with 
mercury. The effect is very pleas- 
ing, but, as may be easily imagined, 
is far less durable than the former. 
While still quite capable of working 
in telakooband nograkoob, the metal- 
workers of Persia prefer, at the pres- 
ent day, to produce after the latter 
process; and most of the beautiful 
imitations of the ancient work which 
are now made at Ispahan for the 
foreign market are therefore of this inferior 
sort. The entire surface of the elegant blades, 
vases, ewers, and helmets or bucklers is cov- 
ered with a varnish of which two parts are 
said to be alum and shellac, although the 
secret of the compound is difficult of discov- 
ery. This varnish unites the entire surface 
like a scumbling, and gives the effect of a 
high polish ; at the same time it communicates 
a delicate buff tint to the iron, resembling, but 
not equaling, the color of steel. 

The Persian artists in metal also acquired 
great excellence in the handling of articles in 
brass-work, a pursuit which they have not yet 
forgotten, although the old Persian work is far 
superior to what is produced now at Ispahan. 
This, I am convinced, is due less, however, 
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to lack of ability than to the facts that the 
demand for the best brass-work has practically 
ceased in Persia, and a more showy style or a 
cheap imitation of the antique seems to meet 
a ready demand abroad. While such continues 
to be the case, little improvement can be ex- 
pected in the quality of the supply. There 
seems to be little evidence that the manufac- 
ture of articles in bronze ever became pop- 
ular in Persia; but from early ages brass 
has been a favorite metal with Persian artists. 
Although understanding how to fuse metals 
and cast them, as in the case of cannon, the 
metal arts of Persia have generally consisted 
of hammered ware or of designs chiseled 
or engraved, alike in iron, brass, silver, and 
gold. The sadn, or water-pipe, has been one 
of the favorite objects on which these artisans 
of old were wont to lavish exquisite beauty 
and endless variety of design. 

It would be impossible to surpass the ex- 
traordinary beauty of some of the carved iron- 
work formerly produced in Persia; and the 
workmen of the present time have apparently 
abandoned the field as hopelessly beyond com- 
petition. It should be added, however, that 
the inclination of Persians now to prefer im- 
ported articles naturally tends to discourage 
native artisans. But a good degree of excel- 
lence is still exhibited in the manufacture of 
brass and silver objects, which are extensively 
produced at Ispahan and Zenjan, and ina lesser 
degree at Teheran. The most important ar- 
ticles now made in brass, or cut out of thin 
plate or rolled brass, consist sometimes of 
direct imitations of the antique. 

Besides iron, steel, and brass, copper has 
been one of the metals wrought to good ef- 
fect by the artisans of Ispahan. This may 
have arisen from the fact that this material 
appears to have been employed for ages for 
the cooking-vessels of Persian households. It 
became the habit to decorate even these hum- 
ble utensils with engraved designs. ‘The fa- 
cility for making these articles suggested many 
other objects susceptible of far more beauty 
of form and decoration; and hence arose a 
school of art in copper, not only very interest- 
ing, but also affording the collector numerous 
artistic objects which, while comparatively in- 
expensive, are often possessed of exquisite 
beauty. Although many of the finest copper 
vases, bowls, and salvers are centuries old, this 
art is by no means abandoned, the Persian 
artificers still displaying a good degree of skill 
in engraving designs on copper. It is the 
usage to whiten all these copper objects, while 
the engraved design is made prominent on 
the white silvery ground by being blackened. 

The Persians seem to have been less suc- 
cessful, or at least to have made less effort, in 
VoL. XXXIIL.—95. 
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the engraving of the precious metals than of 
the baser metals. And yet I say this with 
some hesitation when I consider some of the 
bracelets and belt ornaments I have seen, 
which are certainly exceedingly effective. But 
it is perhaps their success in brass and iron, 
metals apparently so much more difficult to 
engrave, that makes the results in gold and 
silver relatively less original and remarkable ; 
certainly the chasing of steel by the artisans 
of Persia has never been surpassed. The most 
interesting achievements of the Persians in the 
precious metals have been in the art of filigree 
or filigrain. The art is still pursued with fine 
results at Zenjan. ‘The fairy-like work exe 
cuted by the artists of that city has never been 
exceeded by the best filigree work of Damas 
cus or Florence. Perhaps one reason why the 
Persians have not developed a great art in the 
fabric of other articles of gold has been because 
they use little or no alloy, professing to de- 
spise as base and beneath the name of gold 
the metal alloyed with silver or copper em- 
ployed by European and American jewelers, 
even though it be eighteen carats fine. 

The Persians have shown the most skill in 
working the precious metals in combination 
with enamel, which they call mindr. It is dif- 
ficult to ascertain when this beautiful art first 
began to be practiced in Persia; but from a 
comparative examination of many of these 
enamels, I am inclined to think the art was 
not introduced into that country before 1560, 
and possibly at a later date. 

Persian enamel has generally been made 
directly on a surface of silver or gold, but 
more generally on copper. Often the enamel 
and the gold are blended together in intricate 
and exquisite designs on the copper, a com- 
mon scheme of color being an intense d/eu de 
roi of enamel interlaced with wreaths of flowers 
of gold or silver. One of the most beautiful 
kalians, or water-pipes, I have seen represents 
the conventional cypress or palm-leaf design, 
so common in oriental textile fabrics, wrought 
on a field of blue in minute raised stars of 
gold resembling a cluster of snow-crystals. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose the 
rich ultramarine blue to be ti. chief color 
successfully produced in these Persian enamels, 
for there seems to be hardly a limit to their 
chromatic splendor. Three of the most noted 
artists in enamel that Persia has produced 
were Agi Mehmét Hassin, Aga Mehmét 
Ameen, and Ag4 Mehmét Alee. Agiisa title 
equivalent to the French word sieur and our 
word esguire. A tea-service of gold overlaid 
with enamel which is in the palace at Tehe- 
ran, one of the-most brilliant works in this 
artever produced, whether in Persia or Europe, 
was executed by Aga Mehmét Hassan. 
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Of cloisonnée work, strictly speaking, it can 
hardly be said that any is to be found in Per- 
sia of native production, But of silver and 
gold utensils, sometimes repoussé and some- 
times made after the style called champleve, 
there are still some fine old examples which 
are becoming rare. It is a little singular that 
while so successful in engraving steel, brass, 
and the precious metals, the Persians have 
made so little advance in the sculpture of 
marble. It is true that Persepolis shows abun- 
dant evidence of the great capacity of Persian 
genius for sculpture in early periods, a talent 
revived under the Sassanids, as evidenced by 
the vast and magnificent sculptures of the Rock 
of Behistoun near Kermanshih. Rock sculp- 
tures of less merit, but similarly ambitious in 
design and extent, have also been executed 
under the orders of Feth Alee Shah and 
Nusr-ed-Deen Shah. But it must be admitted 
that since the time of the Greek conquest Per- 
sian art has been more distinguished for its 
keramic achievements than for its sculpture. 
In wood-carving, on the other hand, the Per- 
sians have shown and continue to show great 
skill and considerable taste. This is the more 
remarkable on account of their very poor 
means for working in wood, and the indiffer- 
ent results generally reached by Persian car- 
penters and cabinet-makers. For the same 
reason, also, one is astonished at the marvel- 
ous ingenuity, skill, and taste developed in 
the art of inlaid work or mosaic on wood. It 
would be impossible to exceed the results 
achieved by the Persian artisans, especially 
those of Shir4z, in this beautiful and difficult 
art, which, after what I have seen, I can 
hardly hesitate to consider as par excellence 
a Persian art. No object seems too singular 
and difficult in shape to be attempted by these 
clever artificers, and the amount of surface 
covered with minute designs in mosaic is equally 
remarkable. 

It may be inquired what has Persia accom- 
plished in what are strictly called the arts of 
design, including the employment of color, 
whether in the so-called industrial arts or in 
works executggl for their own sake, such as 
portraits and landscape or figure compositions ? 
To this it may be replied that a vast field 
opens up before us when we enter on this 
branch of Persian art, but that it dates wholly 
from the time of the Sefavean dynasty. One 
who really desires to consider every form of a 
nation’s art expression and thought in an in- 
quiring and respectful spirit must divest him- 
self of all his prejudices in favor of European 
pictorial art before approaching the subject 
of the arts of design in Persia. Vast studios 
invested with vague depths of picturesque 
gloom, decorated with sumptuous and costly 
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draperies and bric-a-brac for which every clime 
and every age has been ransacked, and where 
the artist in the picturesque garb he has evolved 
for himself in harmony with his surroundings 
is himself a wonderful creation of art; life 
schools where the palpitating curves of the 
human form divine are studied by eager crowds 
of art-enthusiasts; colossal canvases on which 
historic and allegorical compositions on a 
grandiose scale startle the eye and bid loudly 
for the popular applause ; imposing galleries 
hung with paintings by the thousand, illu- 
mined by the glare of chandeliers and gazed at 
by the beauty and intellect of lordly capitals,— 
none of these things let the art-student asso- 
ciate with the pursuit of the arts of design in 
Persia. Let him rather picture to himself 
humble artists clad in white or green turbans 
and flowing tunics, seated on their heels upon 
a rug in an open booth by the bustling wayside, 
or under a spreading chendr in the market- 
place. If the artist is prosperous and honored 
with the favor of the great, then he is content. 
Around him on their knees are seated his 
chagirds, or assistants, who aid him in his labors. 
He makes his colors after recipes learned from 
his father or his master, and devises varnishes 
of his own, which add a deliciously mellow 
effect to the delicate designs over which he 
devotes such patient and loving toil. He does 
not live in dread of art-critics who, for private 
gain, will hold him writhing on their quills 
before the public in the daily prints, and make 
sport of the truest emotions of his nature, as 
if he were a condemned criminal; his cus- 
tomers are his only critics; when they approach 
his booth, he courteously invites them to-exam- 
ine his productions with a “ bismillah,” and 
the offer of a pipe and a cup of tea, or, with 
his works carefully wrapped up and borne by 
a chagird, he goes forth, and exhibits them at 
the houses of purchasers who send for him. 
His ambition is gratified when he can stroll 
at eventide or on a Friday with dignified mien 
to the tea-house or the public gardens count- 
ing his beads, repeating verses from the Koran 
or stanzas from Hafiz, and in restful mood 
devising new designs for the morrow. Whether 
he sells his paintings or finds them a drug on 
his hands, he is resigned, for it is the will of 
Allah, “to whom be praise.” 
Portrait-painting as a special branch of art 
has never acquired prominence in Persia. 
But it would be a mistake to deny that con- 
siderable talent has been displayed by numer- 
ous painters in Persia for two hundred years 
in an art which is so highly esteemed elsewhere 
and seems to be almost the first that would 
demand attention among a civilized commu- 
nity inspired by taste and sentiment. Some of 
the old Persian portraits which have come 
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down to us from the time of the Sefaveans, 
and for a century later, are very interesting as 
preserving the costumes of those times ; fre- 
quently, also, they give evidence of being 
striking likenesses. 

The art of portrait-painting in Persia took 
a fresh start in the reign of the good* Kerim 
Khan of blessed memory. Agd Sadék, one of 
the most noted artists of modern Persia, lived 
in that and the subsequent reign, and from 
studies of his which are still extant appears 
to have devoted some attention to painting 
from the life. His pupil Mehmét Hassan Khan 
executed the really admirable series of life- 
size portraits in the palace of Negaristan, 
representing Feth Ali Shah and his numerous 
sons, together with the foreign envoys and 
prominent courtiers at the court of that dis- 
tinguished monarch. Aboul Hassin Khan, 
the son of the above painter, now resides at 
Teheran, where he occupies an honorary po- 
sition at the court, with the title of Sanié ul 
Mulk. He has inherited a portion of his 
father’s talents, as shown by a number of por- 
traits of distinguished Persian gentlemen. 

But the pictorial art of Persia, like its other 
arts, has found most favorable expression in 
the form of industrial works. In this direction 
it has assumed importance, We read in Scrip- 
ture of ink-horns as far back as the time of 
Ezekiel. The familiar way in which mention 
is made of these objects indicates that three 
thousand years ago the ink-horn was already 
as indispensable an article of civilization as 
the scribe who carried it in his belt; and it 
continues to be indispensable in oriental 
countries. 

Every great man is attended by a secretary 
who carries in his belt an ink-horn. Being 
ordered to write something, he drops on his 
knees and takes out a roll of paper and the 
inevitable ink-horn, which he holds under his 
left arm. He has no other desk than his left 
hand, which holds the paper. He writes from 
right to left diagonally across the page, leav- 
ing a wide margin. If the document is not 
completed when the bottom of the page is 
reached, the writing is continued in the mar- 
gin in short lines at right angles, running 
around the page like a border. Even the 
most important official documents and books 
of price are written in this manner, which al- 
lows of considerable beauty, if the scribe is an 
adept and varies the style of handwriting as 
he follows the margin round. 

In Turkey and Persia the ink-horn is called 
hkalemdin, or reed-holder. In the former 
country it is made of brass, being a flat, ob- 
long box, not unlike a spectacle-case, and, 
like that, opening at the top. But the Persian 
kalemdAns are different in shape from that, 
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and altogether diverse in material. They 
are always shaped as an even-sided, oblong 
box with slightly convex top, from eight to 
twelve inches in length, and one inch and a 
half more or less in width. One end pulls 
open and discloses a drawer extending the 
entire length, which contains the brass ink- 
stand and the pens. The material is papier- 
mache. In the kalemdan the best pictorial 
artists of Persia have found a worthy medium 
for expressing their love of the beautiful. To 
the Persian artisan one may indeed apply the 
well-known sentence in the epitaph of Oliver 
Goldsmith, “Vi/ ¢eligit guid non ornavit.” To 
study a collection of Persian kalemdans is 
like reading the odes of Horace or Hafiz. 
Here we generally find the lighter side of 
life and nature depicted in colored designs 
corresponding to the galliard strains of the 
poet’s lyre — not the reckless and despairing 
music of Omar Khayyam, which leads the soul 
to lose itself in the vague and hopeless mazes 
of the problems of destiny, but rather the 
blithesome chords which draw the heart to 
the observation of sunny skies, and green 
fields, and nibbling flocks, or the pursuit of 
the antelope over grassy plains, or the delights 
of love in gay pavilions, by running streams, 
on a sod cushioned with flowers, where the 
ghittern and the nightingale blend their ten 
der melodies with the lover's song. One 
enters here on the Arcady of Sidney or the 
Forest of Arden, with /agues and Rosalind. 
Why does one, in enjoying these lovely pro- 
ductions of the old artists of Persia who thus 
delineated life in her palmy days, stop to 
grumble that the drawing is sometimes rude 
and the perspective askew, and the trees of 
the sort which made Ruskin hurl the ink-pot 
in whimsical wrath at the luckless landscape 
artists of the Renaissance? It is not criticism 
that is required here, but appreciation. Did 
not Shakspere make Bohemia a seaboard 
country ? Did notall our old dramatists disre 
gard, not once, but scores of times, the unities 
and the laws of versification? ‘There are 
cases in which criticism becomes hypercriti- 
cism, and when censure but reveals the nar- 
rowness of the critic’s intellectual scope. These 
kalemdans of Persia, and the mirrors and 
boxes painted in the same style, transport the 
fancy back to the splendor and the delights of 
a great empire in a happy period. If we study 
the decorated ink-horns of that age with the 
true spirit, we are transported back to it once 
more, and gain another and an earnest glance 
at the better thoughts and the real character 
of a remarkable epoch in the history of civili- 
zation. We find.withal that these pictures, so 
interesting to the student of the various phases 
of humanity, are also glowing with sunny 
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colors harmoniously blended in effects that 
charm every eye that is susceptible to the sub- 
tle music of chromatic tones. It would indeed 
be impossible to surpass the tone that pervades 
these delightful bits of life concentrated in the 
space of a few square inches. I am willing to 
grant that, to those who are accustomed to 
admire only immense canvases and pigments 
loaded an inch thick, the pictorial art of these 
Persian mirrors and kalemdans are mere “tri- 
fles light as air.” But they who can see beauty 
as well in the delicate touches of the finest 
miniature painting, or concede merit to a 
Malbone or a Meissonier, may find a rational 
satisfaction in some of the exquisite work 
that has been lovingly lavished upon this 
great school of Persian miniature painting. 
The effect of these compositions is broad, and 
yet the workmanship is so minute that a mag- 
nifying glass is necessary fully to appreciate 
the patient and loving toil the master has 
bestowed upon it. What in a large canvas 
might seem to resemble the vapid minuteness 
of Denner ceases to appear such in a surface 
ten inches by two, on which sometimes fifty to 
one hundred figures are grouped. I have seen 
a kalemdin on which were three hundred 
figures. I have before me another kalem- 
dan ten inches long and one and three- 
quarters broad representing a_battle-scene 
between Persians and Turks, mounted and in 
the armor of two centuries ago. It includes 
fifty-six distinct figures, of which eighteen are 
in the foreground. The beauty of this extra- 
ordinary composition would make it credita- 
ble to any living artist. The vivacity of the 
scene, the infinite variety of action displayed, 
the rush, the terror, the pomp, the circum- 
stance of war are all there. The most cele- 
brated battle-painter of Persia was Alee Koulé 
Beg, who lived in the time of the first Shah 
Abbas; he left many beautiful mirror cases 
and kalemdans. 

In the time of Nadir Shah flourished Abah 
Ger and Aga Mehmét Houssein, both justly 
noted for their flower-paintings. They have 
had many imitators, but none quite their 
equals. ‘Their works are generally found on 
the lids and backs of the cases containing 
hand-mirrors, and on book-covers, and are 
often very cleverly executed. ‘They show con- 
clusively that in this branch of art at least the 
Persian artists drew and painted from nature. 
In other still-life paintings they have shown 
less aptitude. The exquisite arrangements of 
roses and lilies are generally on a gold ground, 
which gives them exceeding brilliancy. Com- 
bined with them one commonly finds one or 
more nightingales painted with the utmost 
delicacy. 

These miniature compositions are invaria- 
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bly executed on papier-maché, and are glazed 
and scumbled into harmony as well as pro- 
tected by a rich varnish. The older pictures 
show evidence of having been repeatedly 
cleaned and varnished. ‘The greatest known 
masters of this branch of Persian art are 
A’ Zadék, A’ Zeman, and A’ Najeff. 

One of the lost arts of Persia, because no 
longer practiced, is the embroidering of the 
pantalets formerly worn by Persian ladies, 
and called wacsh. These nacsh are usually 
about two feet long and sixteen inches wide. 
They consist of some superb pattern embroid- 
ered entirely in silk so firmly and solidly that 
they are like carpets in miniature. Some of 
the old patterns, still preserved in ancient 
families and dating back for centuries, have 
acquired a soft gray tone that harmonizes the 
intricate medley of brilliant colors. Nacsh 
embroideries are becoming rare, really good 
ones being now excessively scarce. 

Still another form of embroidery which is 
now nearly extinct in Persia, the more’s the 
pity, is due to female handiwork and directly 
owing to the peculiar custom of female seclu- 
sion. ‘This is the embroidery of prayer-carpets 
and of veils for street wear on fine linen or 
silk ; the design is produced both by working 
a pattern with white silk and drawing the 
threads, the result being a raised pattern in 
silk lightened by open lattice-like spaces. 
Masculine appreciation of such work as this 
must, after all, be cold and perfunctory, and 
yet I venture to hazard the assertion that this 
embroidery sometimes rivals in workmanship 
and beauty the finest needlework of Mechlin 
or Valenciennes, or the point lace covering 
the robes of European queens. 

Among the forms of Persian embroideries 
which happily are yet not extinct are the 
shawls and portiéres of Kerman. In general 
scope the needlework of the province of 
Kerman is allied to that of Cashmere. It dif- 
fers from that in being of coarser texture, 
although often wrought on very fine stufis 
similar to those made of Cashmere wool. ‘The 
design is also ordinarily in wool, but some- 
times of silk thread on fine Cashmere or the 
fine wool stuffs of Kerman which resemble 
Cashmere. The shawls of Cashmere are in- 
tended for a different purpose, and are gener- 
ally made by a different process. ‘The work 
of Kermdn is very beautiful, although the 
pattern commonly consists of variations of 
what we call the palm-leaf pattern, a design 
which orientals affirm is properly intended as 
a conventional rendering of the cypress, the 
tree of immortality. The design is worked 
with an exquisite union of rich, soft colors 
associated with effective borders of flowers. 
The ground is generally scarlet or pure white. 
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Numerous other varieties of embroidery 
have been and are still made in Persia, but 
none presenting perhaps, the same delicacy 
of artistic feeling, although sometimes exhibit- 
ing an amount of work almost beyond belief, 
and certainly surpassing, as is the case with 
most of the needlework of Persia, all similar 
work produced in the United States. The 
most important of these elaborate schools of 
art-embroidery are probably those of Shiraz 
and Resht, and in lesser degree of Karadagh. 
They resemble each other in general charac- 
ter; the main features are massive and intri 
cate designs wrought with silk in chain-stitch, 
with a wonderful massing of brilliant colors 
on broadcloth, which is generally scarlet or 
gray, or more rarely black. The richer speci- 
mens are distinguished*by having the design 
partly made of small bits of cloth of other 
colors sewed into apertures cut into the ground- 
work. In the Shiraz embroideries the inserted 
pieces are generally of velvet. Sometimes en- 
tire carpets are made on this elaborate scale, 
which are necessarily expensive, and for such 
purpose scarcely fitted for any but oriental 
countries, where people leave their shoes at 
the door, .In this connection it would be un- 
just to omit allusion to the superb embroider- 
ies with gold and silver thread which at one 
time rivaled the very best work of that sort 
made in Europe in the middle ages. These 
embroideries were made on crimson and black 
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velvet, or on blue and crimson silk. They 
often contain quotations from the Koran or 
the poets, interwoven with magnificent de- 
signs of flowers and vines. Those made for 
the royal family are sometimes embossed with 
diamonds and pearls. Fine examples of this 
sort of work are now becoming scarce, and 
collectors should not hesitate to snatch them 
up whenever they appear. 

The manufacture of rugs forms not only 
one of the great industries of Persia, but, ow- 
ing to the rare beauty often displayed in their 
texture and design, a fine art as well. But 
even a mere glance at the chief points of this 
industry would take far more space than is 
included in the scope of this article. 

In summing up the present aspects of Per- 
sian art, I think it reasonable to conclude that 
it does not so much indicate that it is moribund 
as that it is in a transition state. There is less 
breadth and force now apparent in the designs 
of Persian artists, less firmness, less original- 
ity, less humanity, less vitality, perhaps; but 
the national love for the beautiful is still ac- 
tive, and shows its yearnings by reaching forth 
to Europe for new ideas and forms of expres- 
sion. Before an entirely new system of art- 
expression worthy of note and perpetuation is 
evolved, we may look for every sort of artis- 
tic solecism and absurdity, relieved by occa- 
sional gleams of the new light that shall again 
dawn over Persia from the realms of the ideal. 


S. G. W. Benjamin. 
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HOS. days the peaks wore hoods of cloud, 
The slopes were veiled in chilly rain ; 

We said: It is the Summer’s shroud, 

And with the brooks we moaned aloud,— 
Will sunshine never come again ? 


At last the west wind brought us one 


Serene, warm, cloudless, crystal day, 
As though September, having blown 


A blast of tempest, now had thrown 


A gauntlet to the favored May. 


Backward to Spring our fancies flew, 
And, careless of the course of Time, 

The bloomy days began anew. 

Then, as a happy dream comes true, 
Or as a poet finds his rhyme — 


Half wondered at, half unbelieved — 

I found thee, friendliest of the flowers! 
Then Summer's joys came back, green-leaved, 
And its doomed dead, awhile reprieved, 

First learned how truly they were ours. 


Dear violet! Did the Autumn bring 


Thee vernal dreams, 


till thou, like me, 


Didst climb to thy imagining ? 
Or was it that the thoughtful Spring 


Did come again, in search of thee ?* 


Robert Underwood Johnson. 
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fend night Lemuel told Mrs. Harmon 

that she must not expect him to do any- 
thing thenceforward but look after the ac- 
counts and the general management; she 
must get a head-waiter, and a boy to run the 
elevator. She consented to this, as she would 
have consented to almost anything else that 
he proposed, 

He had become necessary to the manage- 
ment of the St. Albans in every department ; 
and if the lady boarders felt that they could 
not now get on without him, Mrs. Harmon 
was even more dependent. With her still 
nominally at the head of affairs, and control- 
ling the expenses as a whole, no radical reform 
could be effected. But there were details of 
the outlay in which Lemuel was of use, and 
he had brought greater comfort into the house 
for less money. He rejected her old and sim- 
ple device of postponing the payment of debt 
as an economical measure, and substituted 
cash dealings with new purveyors. He grad- 
ually but inevitably took charge of the store- 
room, and stopped the waste there ; early in 
his administration he had observed the gross 
and foolish prodigality with which the por- 
tions were sent from the carving-room, and 
after replacing Mrs. Harmon’s nephew there, 
he established a standard portion that gave 
all the needed variety, and still kept the quan- 
tity within bounds. It came to his taking 
charge of this department entirely, and as 
steward he carved the meats, and saw that 
nothing was in a way to become cold before 
he opened the dining-room doors as head- 
waiter, 

His activities promoted the leisure which 
Mrs. Harmon had always enjoyed, and which 
her increasing bulk fitted her to adorn. Her 
nephew willingly relinquished the dignity of 
steward. He said that his furnaces were as 
much as he wanted to take care of; especially 
as in former years, when it had begun to come 
spring, he had experienced a stress of mind in 
keeping the heat just right, when the ladies 
were all calling down the tubes for more of 
it or less of it, which he should now be very 


glad not to have complicated with other cares. 
He said that now he could look forward to 
the month of May with some pleasure. 

The guests, sensibly or insensibly, accord- 
ing to their several temperaments, shared the 
increased ease that came from Lemuel’s man- 
agement. The servi¢e was better in every 
way; their beds were promptly made, their 
rooms were periodically swept; every night 
when they came up from dinner they found 
their pitchers of ice-watcr at their doors. This 
change was not accomplished without much 
of that rebellion and renunciation which was 
known at the St. Albans as kicking. Cham- 
bermaids and table-girls kicked, but they were 
replaced by Lemuel, who went himself to the 
intelligence office, and pledged the new ones 
to his rule beforehand. There was even some 
kicking among the guests, who objected to 
the new portions, and to having a second bill 
sent them if the first remained unpaid for a 
week; but the general sense of the hotel was 
in Lemuel’s favor. 

He had no great pleasure in the reform he 
had effected. His heart was not in it, except 
as waste and disorder and carelessness were 
painful to him. He suffered to promote a 
better state of things, as many a woman 
whose love is for books or pictures or society 
suffers for the perfection of her housekeeping, 
and sacrifices her tastes to achieve it. He 
would have liked better to read, to go to lec- 
tures, to hear sermons; with the knowledge 
of Mr. Evans’s life as an editor and the incen- 
tive of a writer near him, he would have 
liked to try again if he could not write some- 
thing, though the shame of his failure in Mr. 
Sewell’s eyes had burned so deep. Above all, 
since he had begun to see how city people 
regarded the kind of work he had been doing, 
he would have liked to get out of the hotel 
business altogether, if he could have been 
sure of any other. 

As the spring advanced his cares grew 
lighter. Most of the regular boarders went 
away to country hotels and became regular 
boarders there. Their places were only par- 
tially filled by transients from the South and 
West, who came and went, and left Lemuel 


* Copyright, 1885, by W. D. Howells. All rights reserved. 
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large spaces of leisure, in which he read, or 
deputed Mrs. Harmon’s nephew to the care 
of the office and pursued his studies of Boston, 
sometimes with Mr. Evans,—whose newspaper 
kept him in town, and who liked to prowl 
about with him, and to frequent the odd sum- 
mer entertainments,— but mostly alone. They 
became friends after a fashion, and were in 
each other’s confidence as regarded their 
opinions and ideas, rather than their history ; 
now and then Evans dropped a word about 
the boy he had lost, or his wife’s health, but 
Lemuel kept his past locked fast in his breast. 

The art-students had gone early in the sum- 
mer, and Berry had left Boston for Wyoming 
at the end of the spring term of the law school. 
He had not been able to make up his mind to 
pop before Miss Swan departed, but he thought 
he should fetch it by another winter; and he 
had got leave to write to her, on condition, 
he said, that he should conduct the whole cor- 
respondence himself. 

Miss Carver had left Lemuel dreaming of 
her as an ideal, yet true, with a slow, rustic 
constancy, to Statira. For all that had been 
said and done, he had not swerved explicitly 
from her. ‘There was no talk of marriage be- 
tween them, and could not be ; but they were 
lovers still, and when Miss Carver was gone, 
and the finer charm of her society was unfelt, 
he went back to much of the old pleasure he 
had felt in Statira’s love. ‘The resentment of 
her narrow-mindedness, the shame for her 
ignorance passed ; the sense of her devotion 
remained. 

"Manda Grier wanted her to go home with 
her for part of the summer, but she would not 
have consented if Lemuel had not insisted. 
She wrote him back ill-spelt, scrawly little 
letters, in one of which she told him that her 
cough was all gone, and she was as well as 
ever. She took a little more cold when she 
returned to town in the first harsh September 
weather, and her cough returned, but she said 
she did not call it anything now. 

The hotel began to fill up again for the 
winter. Berry preceded the art-students by 
some nervous weeks, in which he speculated 
upon what he should do if they did not come 
at all. Then they came, and the winter passed, 
with repetitions of the last winter’s events, and 
a store of common memories that enriched the 
present, and insensibly deepened the intimacy 
in which Lemuel found himself. He could not 
tell whither the present was carrying him; he 
only knew that he had drifted so far from the 
squalor of his past, that it seemed like the 
shadow of a shameful dream. 

He did not go to see Statira so often as he 
used ; and she was patient with his absences, 
and defended him against ’Manda Grier, who 


did not scruple to tell her that she believed 
the fellow was fooling with her, and who 
could not always keep down a mounting dis- 
like of Lemuel in his presence. One night 
toward spring, when he returned early from 
Statira’s, he found Berry in the office at the 
St. Albans. “That you, old man ?” he asked. 
“Well, I'm glad you've come. Just going to 
leave a little Billy Ducks for you here, but 
now I needn’t. The young ladies sent me 
down to ask if you had a copy of Whittier’s 
poems; they want to find something in it. | 
told ‘em Longfellow would do just as well, 
but I couldn’t seem to convince ’em. They 
say he didn’t write the particular poem they 
want.” 

“ Yes, I’ve got Whittier’s poems here,” said 
Lemuel, unlocking his desk. “ It belongs to 
Mr. Evans; I guess he won’t care if I lend it.” 

“ Well, now, I tell you what,” said Berry; 
“don’t you let a borrowed book like that go 
out of your hands. Heigh? You just bring 
it up yourself. See?” He winked the eye 
next Lemuel with exaggerated insinuation. 
“They'll respect you all the more for being 
so scrupulous, and I guess they won’t be very 
much disappointed on general principles if 
you come along. ‘There’s lots of human nature 
in girls —the best of ’em. I'll tell ’em I left 
you lookin’ for it. I don’t mind a lie or two 
in a good cause. But you hurry along up, 
now.” 

He was gone before Lemuel could stop 
him; he could not do anything but follow. 

It appeared that it was Miss Swan who 
wished to see the poem; she could not re- 
member the name of it, but she was sure she 
should know it if she saw it in the index. She 
mingled these statements with her grectings 
to Lemuel, and Miss Carver seemed as glad 
to see him. She had a little more color than 
usual, and they were all smiling, so that he 
knew Berry had been getting off some of -his 
jokes. But he did not care. 

Miss Swan found thé poem as she had pre- 
dicted, and, “ Now all keep still,” she said, 
“and I'll read it.” But she suddenly added, 
“Or no; you read it, Mr. Barker, won’t you ?” 

“Tf Barker ain’t just in voice to-night, 7°// 
read it,” suggested Berry. 

But she would not let him make this diver- 
sion. She ignored his offer, and insisted upon 
Lemuel’s reading. “ Jessie says you read 
beautifully. ‘That passage in ‘ Romola,’” she 
reminded him; but Lemuel said it was only 
a few lines, and tried to excuse himself. At 
heart he was proud of his reading, and he 
ended by taking the book. 

When he had.-finished the two girls sighed. 

“ Isn’t it beautiful, Jessie ?” said Miss Swan. 

“ Beautiful! ” answered her friend. 
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Berry yawned, 

“ Well, I don’t see much difference be- 
tween that anda poem of Longfellow’s. Why 
wouldn’t Longfellow have done just as well ? 
Honestly, now! Why isn’t one poem just as 
good as another, for all practical purposes ?” 

“ It is, for some people,” said Miss Swan. 

Berry figured an extreme anguish by writh- 
ing in his chair. Miss Swan laughed in spite 
of herself, and they began to talk in their 
usual banter, which Miss Carver never took 
part in, and which Lemuel was quite inca- 
pable of sharing. If it had come to savage 
sarcasm or a logical encounter, he could have 
held his own, but he had a natural weight 
and slowness that disabled him from keeping 
up with Berry’s light talk ; he envied it, be- 
cause it seemed to make everybody like him, 
and Lemuel would willingly have been liked. 

Miss Carver began to talk to him about the 
book, and then about Mr. Evans. She asked 
him if he went much to his rooms, and Lem- 
uel said no, not at all, since the first time Mr. 
Evans had asked him up. He said, after a 
pause, that he did not know whether he wanted 
him to come. 

“T should think he would,” said Miss 
Carver. “It must be very gloomy for him, 
with his wife such an invalid. He seems nat- 
urally such a gay person.” 

“ Yes, that’s what I think,” said Lemuel. 

“1 wonder,” said the girl, “if it seems to 
you harder for a naturally cheerful person to 
bear things, than for one who has always been 
rather melancholy ? ” 

“Yes, it does!” he answered with the 
pleasure and surprise young people have in 
discovering any community of feeling; they 
have thought themselves so utterly unlike 
each other. “I wonder why it should?” 

“ T don’t know ; perhaps it isn’t so. But I 
always pity the cheerful person the most.” 

They recognized an amusing unreason in 
this, and laughed. Miss Swan across the room 
had caught the name. 

“Are you talking of Mrs. Evans ?” 

Berry got his banjo down from the wall, 
where Miss Swan allowed him to keep it as 
bric-A-brac, and began to tune it. 

“ I don’t believe it agrees with this banjo- 
seph being an object of virtue,” he said. 
“What shall it be, ladies ? Something light 
and gay, adapted to disperse gloomy reflec- 
tions?” He played a fandango. “ How do 
you like that? It has a tinge of melancholy 
in it, and yet it’s lively too, as a friend of 
mine used to say about the Dead March.” 

“ Was his name Berry?” asked Miss Swan. 

“Not Alonzo W., Jr.,” returned Berry 
tranquilly, and he and Miss Swan began to 
joke together. 
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“] know a friend of Mr. Evans’s,” said 
Lemuel to Miss Carver. “ Mr. Sewell. Have 
you ever heard him preach ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. We go nearly every 
Sunday morning.” 

“] nearly always go in the evening now,” 
said Lemuel. “ Don’t you like him?” 

“Yes,” said the girl. “‘There’s something 
about him—I don’t know what —that doesn’t 
leave you feeling how bad you are, but makes 
you want to be better. He helps you so ; and 
he’s so clear. And he shows that he’s had all 
the mean and silly thoughts that you have. 
I don’t know — it’s as if he were talking for 
each person alone.” 

“Yes, that is exactly the way I feel! 
Lemuel was proud of the coincidence. He 
said, to commend himself further to Miss 
Carver, “I have just been round to see 
him.” 

“T should think you would value his ac- 
quaintance beyond anything,” said the girl. 
“Is he just as earnest and simple as he is in 
the pulpit ?” 

“He’s just the same, every way.” Lemuel 
went a little further: “ I knew him before I 
came to Boston. He boarded one summer 
where we live.” As he spoke he thought of 
the gray, old, unpainted house, and of his 
brother-in-law with his stocking-feet on the 
stove-hearth, and his mother’s bloomers ; he 
thought of his arrest, and his night in the po- 
lice-station, his trial, and the Wayfarer’s Lodge; 
and he wondered that he could think of such 
things and still look such a girl in the face. 
But he was not without the strange joy in 
their being unknown to her which reserved 
and latent natures feel in mere reticence, and 
which we all experience in some degree when 
we talk with people and think of our undis- 
covered lives. 

They went on a long time, matching their 
opinions and feelings about many things, as 
young people do, and fancying that much of 
what they said was new with them. When he 
came away after ten o’clock, he thiought of one 
of the things that Sewell had said about 
the society of refined and noble women: it 
was not so much what they said or did that 
helped ; it was something in them that made 
men say and do their best, and help them- 
selves to be refined and noble men, to make 
the most of themselves in their presence. He 
believed that this was what Miss Carver had 
done, and he thought how different it was 
with him when he came away from an evening 
with Statira. Again he experienced that com- 
passion for her, in the midst of his pride and 
exultation; he asked himself what he could 
do to help her; he did not see how she could 
be changed. 
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Berry followed him downstairs, and wanted 
to talk the evening over. 

“T don’t see how I’m going to stand it 
much longer, Barker,” he said. “ I shall have 
to pop pretty soon or die, one of the two; and 
I’m afraid either one’ll kill me. Wasn’t she 
lovely to-night ? Honey in the comb, sugar 
in the gourd, 7 say! I wonder what it is 
about popping, anyway, that makes it so 
hard, Barker? It’s simply a matter of busi- 
ness, if you come to boil it down. You 
offer a fellow so many cattle, and let him 
take ’em or leave ’em. But if the fellow hap- 
pens to have on a long, slim, olive-green dress 
of some color, and holds her head like a whole 
floral tribute on a stem, and you happen to 
be the cattle you’re offering, you can’t feel so 
independent about it, somehow. Well, what's 
the use ? She’s a daisy, if ever there was one. 
Ever notice what a peculiar blue her eyes 
are?” 

“ Blue ?” said Lemuel. “They're brown.” 

* Look here, old man,” said Berry com- 
passionately, “ do you think I’ve come down 
here to fool away my time talking about Miss 
Carver? We'll take some Saturday afternoon 
for that, when we haven’t got anything else 
to do; but it’s Miss Swan that has the floor 
at present. What were you two talking about 
over there, so long? I can’t get along with 
Miss Carver worth a cent.” 

“ T hardly know what we did talk about,” 
said Lemuel dreamily. 

“Well, I’ve got the same complaint. I 
couldn’t tell you ten words that Madeline 
said —in thine absence let me call thee 
Madeline, sweet ! — but I knew it was mak- 
ing an immortal spirit of me, right straight 
along, every time. The worst thing about an 
evening like this is, it don’t seem to last any 
time at all. Why, when those girls began to 
put up their hands to hide their yawns, | felt 
like I was just starting in for a short call. I wish 
I could have had a good phonograph around. 
I'd put it on my sleepless pillow, and unwind 
its precious record all through the watches 
of the night.” He imitated the thin phan- 
tasmal squeak of the instrument in repeating 
anumberof Miss Swan’s characteristic phrases. 
“ Yes, sir, a pocket phonograph is the thing 
I’m after.” 

“I don’t see how you can talk the way you 
do,” said Lemuel, shuddering inwardly at 
Berry’s audacious freedom, and yet finding a 
certain comfort in it. 

“ That's just the way I felt myself at first. 
But you'll get over it as you go along. The 
nicest thing about their style of angel is that 
they’re perfectly human, after all. You don’t 
believe it now, of course, but you will.” 

It only heightened Lemuel’s conception of 
VoL. XXXII.—o6. 
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Miss Carver's character to have Berry talk so 
lightly and daringly of her, in her relation to 
him. He lay long awake after he went to 
bed, and in the turmoil of his thoughts one 
thing was clear: so pure and high a being 
must never know anything of his shameful 
past, which seemed to dishonor her through his 
mere vicinity. He must go far from her, and 
she must not know why ; but long afterwards 
Mr. Sewell would tell her, and then she 
would understand. He owed her this all the 
more because he could see now that she was 
not one of the silly persons, as Mr. Sewell 
called them, who would think meanly of him 
for having, in his ignorance and inexperi- 
ence, done a servant’s work. His mind had 
changed about that, and he wondered that 
he could ever have suspected her of such a 
thing. 

About noon the next day the street-door 
was opened hesitatingly, as if by some one 
not used to the place; and when Lemuel 
looked up from the menus he was writing, 
he saw the figure of one of those tramps who 
from time to time presented themselves and 
pretended to want work. He scanned the 
vagabond sharply, as he stood molding a 
soft hat on his hands, and trying to superin- 
duce an air of piteous appeal upon the natural 
gayety of his swarthy face. “Well! what's 
wanted ?” 

A dawning conjecture that had flickered 
up in the tramp’s eyes flashed into full recog- 
nition. 

*“ Why, mate!” 

Lemuel’s heart stood still. ‘ What— what 
do you want here?” 

“ Why, don’t you know me, mate?” 

All his calamity confronted Lemuel. 

“ No,” he said, but nothing in him supported 
the lie he had uttered. 

“ Wayfarer’s Lodge ? ” suggested the other 
cheerfully. “ Don’t you remember ?” 

“No ws 

“T guess you do,” said the mate easily. 
“ Anyway, I remember you.” 

Lemuel’s feeble defense gave way. “ Come 
in here,” -he said, and he shut the door 
upon the intruder and himself, and submit- 
ted to his fate. “What is it?” he asked 
huskily. 

“Why, mate! what’s the matter? No- 
body’s goin’ to hurt you,” said the other 
encouragingly. “ What's your lay here ?” 

“ Lay o” 

“ Yes. Got a job here?” 

“I’mtheclerk,” said Lemuel, with the ghost 
of his former pride of office. 

“Clerk?” -said the tramp with good 
humored incredulity. “ Where’s your diamond 
pin ? Where’s your rings ?” He seemed will- 
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ing te prolong the playful inquiry. “ Where’s 
your patent-leather boots ?” ; 

“ It’s not a common hotel. It’s a sort of a 
family hotel, and I’m the clerk. What do you 
want ?” 

The young fellow lounged back easily in 
his chair. “ Why, I did drop in to beat the 
house out of a quarter if I could, or may be 
ten cents. ‘Thank you, sir. God bless you, 
sir.” He interrupted himself to burlesque a 
professional gratitude. “ That style of thing, 
you know. But I don’t know about it now. 
Look here, mate! what’s the reason you 
couldn’t get me a job here too? I been off 
on a six months’ cruise since I saw you, and 
I'd like a job on shore first-rate. Couldn't 
you kind of ring me in for something ? I ain’t 
afraid of work, although I never did pretend 
to love it. But I should like to reform now, 
and get into something steady. Heigh ?” 

“ There isn’t anything to do—there’s no 
place for you,” Lemuel began. 

“ Oh, pshaw, now, mate, youthink!” pleaded 
the other. “ 1’ll take any sort of a job; I don’t 
care what it is. I ain’t got any o’ that false 
modesty about me. Been round too much. 
And I don’t want to go back to the Wayfarer’s 
Lodge. It’s a good place, and I know my 
welcome’s warm and waitin’ for me, between 
two hot plates; but the thing of it is, it’s de- 
moralizin’. That’s what the chaplain said just 
afore I left the—ship, ’n’ I promised him I'd 
give work a try, anyway. Now you just think 
up something! I ain’t in any hurry.” In proof 
he threw his soft hat on the desk, and took up 
one of the menus. “This your bill of fare ? 
Well, it ain’t bad! Vurmiselly soup, boiled 
holibut, roast beef, roast turkey with cranberry 
sauce, roast pork with apple sauce, chicken 
croquettes, ditto patties, three kinds of pie; 
bread puddin’, both kinds of sauce ; ice cream, 
nuts, and coffee. Why, mate!” 

Lemuel sat dumb and motionless. He 
could see no way out of the net that had en- 
tangled him. He began feebly to repeat, 
“ There isn’t anything,” when some one tried 
the door. 

“ Mr. Barker! ” called Mrs. Harmon, “ You 
in there ?” 

He made it worse by waiting a moment 
before he rose and opened the door, “ I didn’t 
know I’d locked it.” The lie came unbid- 
den; he groaned inwardly to think how he 
was telling nothing but lies. Mrs. Harmon 
did not come in. She glanced with a little 
question at the young fellow whohad gathered 
his hat from the table, and risen with gay 
politeness. 

It was a crisis of the old sort ; the elevator- 
boy had kicked, and Mrs. Harmon said, “ I 
just stopped to say that I was going out and 


I could stop at the intelligence office myself 
to get an elevator-boy bs 

The mate took the word with a joyous laugh 
at the coincidence. “ It’s just what me and 
Mr. Barker was talkin’ about! I’m from up 
his way, and I’ve just come down to Boston 
to see if I couldn’t look up a job; and he 
was tellin’ me, in here, about your wantin’ a 
telegraph—I mean a elevator-boy, but he 
didn’t think it would suit me. But I should 
like to give it a try, anyway. It’s pretty dull 
up our way, and | got to do something. Mr. 
Barker’ll tell you who I am.” 

He winked at Lemuel with the eye not ex- 
posed to Mrs. Harmon, and gave her a broad, 
frank, prepossessing smile. 

“ Well, of course,” said Mrs. Harmon 
smoothly, “any friend of Mr. Barker’s —— ” 

“ We just been talkin’ over old times in here,” 
interrupted the mate. “I guess it was me 
shoved that bolt in. I didn’t want to have 
anybody see me talkin’ with him till I’d got 
some clothes that would be a little more of a 
credit to him.” 

“ Well, that’s right,” said Mrs. Harmon 
appreciatively. “ I always like to have every- 
body around my house looking neat and 
respectable. I keep a first-class house, and 
I don’t have any but first-class help, and | 
expect them to dress accordingly, from the 
highest to the lowest.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the mate, “that’s the 
way I felt about it myself, me and Mr. Barker 
both; and he was just tellin’ me that if I was 
a mind to give the elevator a try, he’d lend 
me a suit of 47s clothes.” 

“Very well, then,” said Mrs. Harmon; “ if 
Mr. Barker and you are a mind to fix it up 
between you “ 

“Oh, we are!” said the mate. “ There 
won't be any trouble about that.” 

“T don’t suppose I need to stop at the in- 
telligence office. I presume Mr. Barker will 
show you how to work the elevator. He 
helped us out with it himself at first.” 

“« Yes, that’s what he said,” the other chimed 
in. “ But I guess I better go and change my 
clothes first. Well, mate,” he added to Lem- 
uel, “I’m ready when you're ready.” 

Lemuel rose trembling from the chair where 
he had been chained, as it seemed to him, 
while the mate and Mrs. Harmon arranged 
their affair with his tacit connivance. He had 
not spoken a word; he feared so much to 
open his lips lest another lie should come out 
of them, that his sense of that danger was 
hardly less than his terror at the captivity in 
which he found himself. 

* Ves,” said Mrs. Harmon, “ I’ll look after 
the office till you get back. Mr. Barker’ll 
show you where you can sleep.” 
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“ Thank you, ma’am,” said the mate, with 
gratitude that won upon her. 

“And I’m glad,” she added, “that it’s a 
friend of Mr. Barker’s that’s going to have 
the place. We think everything of Mr. Barker 
here.” 

“ Well, you can’t think more of him than 
what we do up home,” rejoined the other 
with generous enthusiasm. 

In Lemuel’s room he was not less appre- 
ciative. “ Why, mate, it does me good to see 
how you’ve got along. I got to write a letter 
home at once, and tell the folks what friends 
you’ve gotin Boston. I don’tbelieve they half 
understand it.” Hesmiled joyously upon Lem- 
uel, who stood stock still, with such despair 
in his face that probably the wretch pitied him. 

“Look here, mate, don’t you be afraid 
now! I’m on the reform lay with all my 
might, and I mean business. I ain’i a-goin’ 
to do you any harm, you bet your life. These 
your things?” he asked, taking Lemuel’s 
winter suit from the hooks where they hung, 
and beginning to pull off his coat. He talked 
on while he changed his dress. “I was led 
away, and I got my come-uppings, or the 
other fellow’s come-uppings, for / wa’n’t to 
blame any, and I always said so, and I guess 
the judge would say so too, if it was to do 
over again.” 

A frightful thought stung Lemuel to life. 
“The judge ? Was it a passenger-ship ?” 

The other stopped buttoning Lemuel’s trou- 
sers round him to slap himself on the thigh. 
“Why, mate! don’t you know enough to 
know what a sea voyage is? Why, I’ve been 
down to the J/s/and for the last six months! 
Hain’t you never heard it called a sea voy- 
age ? Why, we a/ways come off from a cruise 
when we git back! You don’t mean to say 
you never deen one ?” 

“Oh, my goodness!” groaned Lemuel. 
“ Have—have you been in prison?” 

“ Why, of course.” 

“ Oh, what am I going to do?” whispered 
the miserable creature to himself. 

The other heard him. “ Why, you hain’t 
got to do anything! I’m on the reform, and 
you might leave everything layin’ around loose, 
and I shouldn’t touch it. Fact! You ask 
the ship’s chaplain.” 

He laughed in the midst of his assertions 
of good resolutions, but sobered to the full 
extent, probably, of his face and nature, and 
tying Lemuel’s cravat on at the glass, he said, 
solemnly, “ Mate, it’s all right. I’m on the 
reform.” 

XXIII. 


Lemuet’s friend entered upon his duties 
with what may almost be called artistic zeal. 
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He showed a masterly touch in managing the 
elevator from the first trip. He was ready, 
cheerful, and obliging ; he lacked nothing but 
a little more reluctance and a Seaside Library 
novel to be a perfect elevator-boy. 

The ladies liked him at once; he was so 
pleasant and talkative, and so full of pride in 
Lemuel that they could not help liking him ; 
and several of them promptly reached that 
stage of confidence where they told him, as an 
old friend of Lemuel’s, they thought Lemuel 
read too much, and was going to kill himself 
if he kept on a great deal longer. The mate 
said he thought so too, and had noticed how 
bad Lemuel looked the minute he set eyes 
on him. But, he asked, what was the use? 
He had said everything he could to him about 
it. He was always just so, up at home. As 
he found opportunity he did what he could to 
console Lemuel with furtive winks and nods. 

Lemuel dragged absently and haggardly 
through the day. In the evening he told Mrs. 
Harmon that he had to go round and see Mr. 
Sewell a moment. It,was then nine o’clock, 
and she readily assented; she guessed Mr. 
Williams — he had told her his name was 
Williams—could look after the office while 
he was gone. Mr. Williams was generously 
glad to do so. Behind Mrs. Harmon’s smooth, 
large form, he playfully threatened her with 
his hand leveled at his shoulder; but even 
this failed to gladden Lemuel. 

It was half-past nine when he reached the 
minister’s house, and the maid had a visible 
reluctance at the door in owning that Mr. 
Sewell was at home. Mrs. Sewell had in- 
structed her not to be too eagerly candid with 
people who came so late; but he was admit- 
ted, and Sewell came down from his study to 
see him in the reception-room, 

“ What is the matter?” he asked at once, 
when he caught sight of Lemuel’s face ; “ has 
anything gone wrong with you, Mr. Barker?” 
He could not help being moved by the boy’s 
looks; he had a fleeting wish that Mrs. Sew- 
ell were there to see him, and be moved too; 
and he prepared himself as he might to treat 
the trouble which he now expected to be 
poured out, 

“ Yes,” said Lemuel, “ I want to tell you; 
I want you to tell me what to do.” 

When he had put the case fully before the 
minister, his listener was aware of wishing 
that it had been a love-trouble, such as he 
foreboded at first. 

He drew a long and deep breath, and be- 
fore he began to speak he searched himself 
for some comfort or encouragement, while 
Lemuel anxiously scanned his face. 

“Yes—yes! I see your— difficulty,” he 
began, making the futile attempt to disown 
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any share in it. “ But perhaps—perhaps it 
isn’t so bad as it seems. Perhaps no harm will 
come, Perhaps he really means to do well; 
and if you are vigilant in— in keeping him 
out of temptation Sewell stopped, sen- 
sible that he was not coming to anything, and 
rubbed his forehead. 

“Do you think,” asked Lemuel, dry- 
mouthed with misery, “ that I ought to have 
told Mrs. Harmon at once ?” 

“ Why, it is always best to be truthful and 
above-board — as a principle,” said the minis- 
ter, feeling himself somehow dragged from 
his moorings. 

“Then | had better do it yet!” 

“ Yes,” said Sewell, and he paused. “ Yes. 
That is to say — As the mischief is done — 
Perhaps — perhaps there is no haste. If you 
exercise vigilance — But if he has been in 
prison — Do you know what he was in for ?” 

“No. I didn’t know he had been in at all 
till we got to my room. And then I couldn't 
ask him — I was afraid to.” 

“ Yes,” said Sewell, kindly if helplessly. 

“1 was afraid, if | sent him off —or tried 
to — that he would tell about my being in the 
Wayfarer’s Lodge that night, and they would 
think | had been a tramp. I could have 
done it, but I thought he might tell some lie 
about me; and they might get to know about 
the trial " 

“T see,” said Sewell. 

“I hated to lie,” said Lemuel piteously, 
“but I seemed to have to.” 

There was another yes on the minister's 
tongue; he kept it back; but he was aware 
of an instant’s relief in the speculation — the 
question presented itself abstractly—as to 
whether it was ever justifiable or excusable 
to lie. Were the Jesuitical casuists possibly 
right in some slight, shadowy sort? He 
came back to Lemuel groaning in spirit. “ No 
— no—no!” he sighed; “ we mustn’t admit 
that you /ad to lie. We must never admit 
that.” A truth flashed so vividly upon him 
that it seemed almost escape. “ What worse 
thing could have come from telling the truth 
than has come from withholding it ? And that 
would have been some sort of end, and this — 
this is only the miserable beginning.” 

“Yes,” said Lemuel, with all desirable 
humility. “ But I couldn’t see it at once.” 

“Oh, I don’t blame you; I don’t blame 
you,” said Sewell. “ It was a sore temptation. 
I blame myse/f/” he exclaimed, with more 
comprehensiveness than Lemuel knew; but 
he limited his self-accusal by adding, “I 
ought to have told Mrs. Harmon myself what 
I knew of your history; but I refrained be- 
cause I knew you had never done any harm, 
and I thought it cruel that you should be dis- 
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honored by your misfortunes in a relation 
where you were usefully and prosperously 
placed ; and so—and so I didn’t. But per- 
haps I was wrong. Yes, I was wrong. I have 
only allowed the burden to fall more heavily 
upon you at last.” 

It was respite for Lemuel to have some one 
else accusing himself, and he did not refuse 
to enjoy it. He left the minister to wring all 
the bitterness he could for himself out of his 
final responsibility. ‘The drowning man stran- 
gles his rescuer. 

Sewell looked up, and loosened his collar 
as if really stifling. “ Well, well. We must 
find some way out of it. I will see—see what 
can be done for you to-morrow.” 

Lemuel recognized his dismissal. “ If you 
say so, Mr. Sewell, [ will go straight back and 
tell Mrs. Harmon all about it.” 

Seweil rose too. “ No—no. ‘There is no 
such haste. You had better leave it to me 
now. I will see to it—#in the morning.” 

“Thank you,” said Lemuel. “I hate to 
give you so much trouble.” 

“Oh,” said Sewell, letting him out at the 
street-door, and putting probably less thought 
and meaning into the polite words than they 
had ever contained before, “ it’s no trouble.” 

He went upstairs to his study, and found 
Mrs. Sewell waiting there. “ Well, now— 
what, David ?” 

“ Now what ?” he feebly echoed. 

“Yes. What has that wretched creature 
come for now?” 

“You may well call him a wretched crea- 
ture,” sighed Sewell. 

“Is he really engaged? Has he come to 
get you to marry him ?” 

“J think he’d rather have me bury him at 
present.” Sewell sat down, and, bracing his 
elbow on his desk, rested his head heavily on 
his hand. 

“ Well,” said his wife, with a touch of com- 
passion tempering her curiosity. 

He began to tell her what had happened, 
and he did not spare himself in the statement 
of the case. “ There you have the whole affair 
now. And a very pretty affair it is. But, | 
declare,” he concluded, “I can’t see that any 
one is to blame for it.” 

* No one, David ?” 

“ Well, Adam, finally, of course. Or Eve. 
Or the Serpent,” replied the desperate man. 

Seeing him at this reckless pass, his wife 
forbore reproach, and asked, “ What are you 
going to do?” 

“]T am going around there in the morning 
to tell Mrs. Harmon all about Barker.” 

“She will send him away instantly.” 

“1 dare say.” 

“ And what will the poor thing do?” 
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“ Goodness knows.” 

“ I’m afraid Badness knows. It will drive 
him to despair.” 

“ Well, perhaps not—perhaps not,” sighed 
the minister. “ At any rate, we must not /e¢ 
him be driven to despair. You must help me, 
Lucy.” 

“ Of course.” 

Mrs. Sewell was a good woman, and she 
liked to make her husband feel it keenly. 

“ [knew thatit must come tothat,” she said. 
“ Of course, we must not let him be ruined. 
If Mrs. Harmon insists upon his going at 
once —as I’ve no doubt she will — you must 
bring him here, and we must keep him till he 
can find some other home.” She waited, and 
added, for a final stroke of merciless benefi- 
cence, “ He can have Alfred’s room, and Alf 
can take the front attic.” 

Sewell only sighed again. He knew she 
did not mean this. 

Barker went back to the St. Albans, and 
shrunk into as small space in the office as he 
could. He pulled a book before him and pre- 
tended to read, hiding the side of his face 
toward the door with the hand that supported 
his head. ‘His hand was cold as ice, and it 
seemed to him as if his head were ina flame. 
Williams came and looked in at him once, and 
then went back to the stool which he occupied 
just outside the elevator-shaft, when not run- 
ning it. He whistled softly between his teeth, 
with intervals of respectful silence, and then 
went on whistling in absence of any whom it 
might offend. 

Suddenly a muffled clamor made itself heard 
from the depths of the dining-room, like that 
noise of voices which is heard behind the 
scenes at the theater when an armed mob is 
about to burst upon the stage. Irish tones, 
high, windy, and angry, yells, and oaths de- 
fined themselves, and Mrs. Harmon came 
obesely hurrying from the dining-room toward 
the office, closely followed by Jerry, the 
porter. When upon duty, or, as some of the 
boarders contended, when in the right humor, 
he blacked the boots, and made the hard-coal 
fires, and carried the trunks up and down 
stairs. When in the wrong humor, he had 
sometimes been heard to swear at Mrs. Har- 
mon, but she had excused him in this eccen- 
tricity because, she said, he had been with her 
so long. Those who excused it with her on 
these grounds conjectured arrears of wages 
as another reason for her patience. His out- 
breaks of bad temper had the Celtic uncer- 
tainty; the most innocent touch excited them, 
as sometimes the broadest snub failed to do 
so; and no one could foretell what direction 
his zigzag fury would take. He had disliked 
Lemuel from the first, and had chafed at the 


subordination into which he had necessarily 
fallen. He was now yelling after Mrs. Har- 
mon, to know if she was not satisfied with 
wan gutther-snoipe, that she must nades go 
and pick up another, and whether the new 
wan was going to be too good too to take 
prisints of money for his worruk from the 
boarthers, and put all the rest of the help 
under the caumpliment of refusin’ ut, or else 
demanin’ themselves by takin’ ut? If this 
was the case, he’d have her to know that she 
couldn’t kape anny other help; and the quicker 
she found it out the betther. Mrs. Harmon 
was trying to appease him by promising to 
see Lemuel at once, and ask him about it. 

The porter raised his voice an octave. 
“ D’ye think I’m a loyar, domn ye? Don't 
ye think I’m tellin’ the thruth ?” 

He followed her to the little office, whither 
she had retreated on a purely mechanical ful- 
fillment of her promise to speak to Lemuel, 
and crowded in upon them there. 

“ Here he is now!” he roared in his frenzy. 
“ He’s too good to take the money that’s of. 
fered to ’um! He’s too good to be waither! 
He wannts to play the gintleman! He thinks 
’umself too good to do what the other servants 
do, that’s been tin times as lahng in the house!” 

At the noise some of the ladies came hur- 
rying out of the public parlor to see what the 
trouble was. The street-door opened, and 
Berry entered with the two art-students. 
They involuntarily joined the group of terri- 
fied ladies. 

“What's the row ?” demanded Berry. “Is 
Jerry on the kick ?” 

No one answered. Lemuel stood pale and 
silent, fronting the porter, who was shaking 
his fist in his face. He had not heard any- 
thing definite in the outrage that assailed him. 
He only conjectured that it was exposure of 
Williams’s character, and the story of his own 
career in Boston. , 

“Why don’t you fire him out of there, 
Barker ?” called the law-student. “ Don’t be 
afraid of him!” 

Lemuel remained motionless; but his glance 
sought the pitying eyes of the assembled 
women, and then dropped before the amaze 
that looked at him from those of Miss Carver. 
The porter kept roaring out his infamies. 

Berry spoke again. 

“ Mrs. Harmon, do you want that fellow 
in there?” 

“ No, goodness knows I don’t, Mr. Berry.” 

“All nght.” Berry swung the street-door 
open with his left hand, and seemed with the 
same gesture to lay his clutch upon the porter’s 
collar, “ Fire lim out myself!” he exclaimed, 
and with a few swiftly successive jerks and 
bumps, the burly shape of the porter was shot 
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into the night. “I want you to get me an 
officer, Jerry,” he said, putting his head out 
after him. “ There’s been a blackguard makin’ 
a row here. Never mind your hat! Go!” 

“Oh, my good gracious, Mr. Berry!” 
gasped Mrs. Harmon, “ what have you done?” 

“If it’s back pay, Mrs. Harmon, we'll pass 
round the hat. Don’t you be troubled. That 
fellow wasn’t fit to be in a decent house.” 

Berry stopped a moment and looked at 
Lemuel. The art-students did not look at 
him at all; they passed on upstairs with Berry. 

‘The other ladies remained to question and 
to comment. Mrs. Harmon’s nephew, to 
whom the uproar seemed to have penetrated 
in his basement, came up and heard the story 
from them. He was quite decided. He said 
that Mr. Berry had done right. He said 
that he was tired of having folks damn his 
aunt up hill and down dale; and that if 
Jerry had kept on a great deal longer, he 
would have said something to him himself 
about it. 

The ladies justified him in the stand he 
took; they returned to the parlor to talk it all 
over, and he went back to his basement. Mrs. 
Harmon, in tears, retired to her room, and 
Lemuel was left standing alone in his office. 
The mate stole softly to him from the back- 
ground of the elevator, where he had kept 
himself in safety during the outbreak. 

‘* Look here, mate. This thing been about 
your ringin’ me in here ?” 

* Oh, go away, go away!” Lemuel huskily 
entreated. 

** Well, that’s what I intend to do. I don’t 
want to stay here and git you into no more 
trouble, and I know that’s what’s been done. 
You never done me no harm, and I don’t 
want to do you none. I’m goin’ right up to 
your room to git my clo’es, and then I'll skip.” 

“It won't do any good now. It'll only 
make it worse. You'd better stay now. You 
must.” 

“ Well, if you say so, mate.’ 

He went back to his elevator, and Lemuel 
sat down at his desk, and dropped his face 
upon his arms there. ‘Toward eleven o’clock 
vans came in and looked at him, but with- 
out speaking; he must have concluded that 
he was asleep; he went upstairs, but after a 
while he came down again and stopped again 
at the office door, and looked in on the hag- 
gard boy, hesitating as if for the best words. 
“ Barker, Mr. Berry has been telling me about 
your difficulty here. I know all about you— 
from Mr. Sewell.” Lemuel stared at him. 
“ And I will stand your friend, whatever peo- 
ple think. And I don’t blame you for not 
wanting to be beaten by that ruffian; youcould 
have stood no chance against him ; and if you 
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had thrashed him it wouldn’t have been a 
great triumph.” 

“T wish he had killed me,” said Lemuel 
from his dust-dry throat. 

“Oh, no; that’s foolish,” said the elder, 
with patient, sad kindness. ‘“‘Who knows 
whether death is the end of trouble? We 
must live things down, not die them down.” 
He put his arm caressingly across the boy’s 
shoulder. 

“I can never live this down,” said Lemuel. 
He added passionately, “ I wish I could die!” 

“ No,” said Evans. “ You must cheer up. 
Think of next Saturday. It will soon be here, 
and then you'll be astonished that you felt so 
bad on Tuesday.” 

He gave Lemuel a parting pressure with 
his arm, and turned to go upstairs. 

At the same moment the figure of Mrs. 
Harmon’s nephew, distracted, violent, burst 
up through the door leading to the basement. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the editor, 
“is Mr. Harmon going to kick?” 

“The house is on fire!” yelled the appari- 
tion. 

A thick cloud of smoke gushed out of the 
elevator-shaft, and poured into the hall, which 
it seemed to fillinstantly. It grew denser, and 
in another instant a wild hubbub began. The 
people appeared from every quarter, and ran 
into the street, where some of the ladies be- 
gan calling up at the windows to those who 
were still in their rooms. A stout little old 
lady came to an open window, and paid out 
hand over hand a small cable, on which she 
meant to descend to the pavement; she had 
carried this rope about with her many years 
against the exigency to which she was now 
applying it. Within, the halls and the stair- 
way became the scene of frantic encounter 
between wives and husbands rushing down 
to save themselves, and then rushing back to 
save their forgotten friends. Many appeared 
in the simple white in which they had left 
their beds, with the addition of such shawls 
or rugs as chance suggested. A house was 
opened to the fugitives on the other side of 
the street, and the crowd that had collected 
could not repress its applause when one of 
them escaped from the hotel-door and shot 
across. It applauded impartially men, women, 
and children, and, absorbed in the spectacle, no 
one sounded the fire-alarm ; the department 
began to be severely condemned amohg the 
bystanders before the engines appeared. 

Most of the ladies, in their escape or their 
purpose of rescue, tried each to possess herself 
of Lemuel, and keep him solely in her interest. 
“ Mr. Barker! Mr. Barker! Mr. Barker!” was 
called for in various sopranos and contraltos, 
till an outsider took up the cry and shouted 
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“ Barker! Barker! Speech! Speech!” This 
made him very popular with the crowd, who 
in their enjoyment of the fugitives were unable 
to regard the fire seriously. A momentary di- 
version was caused by an elderly gentleman 
whocame to the hotel-door, completely dressed 
except that he was in his stockings, and de- 
manded Jerry. The humorist who had called 
for a speech from Lemuel volunteered the 
statement that Jerry had just gone round the 
corner to see a man. “ I want him,” said the 
old gentleman savagely. “ I want my boots; 
I can’t go about in my stockings.” 

Cries for Jerry followed; but in fact the 
porter had forgotten all his grudges and en- 
mities; he had reappeared, in perfect temper, 
and had joined Lemuel and Berry in helping 
to get the women and children out of the 
burning house. 

The police had set a guard at the door, in 
whom Lemuel recognized the friendly old 
officer who had arrested him. “ All out?” 
asked the policeman. 

The smoke, which had reddened and red- 
dened, was now a thin veil drawn over the 
volume of flame that burned strongly and 
steadily up the well of the elevator, and darted 
its tongués out to lick the framework without. 
The heat was intense. Mrs. Harmon came 
panting and weeping from the dining-room 
with some unimportant pieces of silver, driven 
forward by Jerry and her nephew. 

They met the firemen, come at last, and 
pulling in their hose, who began to play upon 
the flames; the steam filled the place with a 
dense mist. 

Lemuel heard Berry ask him through the 
fog, “ Barker, where’s old Evans?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know!” he lamented back. 
“He must have gone up to get Mrs. Evans.” 

He made a dash toward the stairs. A fire- 
man caught him and pulled him back. “ You 
can’t go up; smoke’s thick as hell up there.” 
But Lemuel pulled away, and shot up the 
stairs. He heard the firemen stop Berry. 

“You can’t go, I tell you! Who’s runnin’ 
this fire anyway, I'd like to know ?” 

He ran along the corridor which Evans’s 
apartment opened upon. There was not much 
smoke there ; it had drawn up the elevator- 
well, as if in a chimney. 

He burst into the apartment and ran to 
the inner room, where he had once caught a 
glimpse of Mrs. Evans sitting by the window. 

Evans stood leaning against the wall, with 
his hand at his breast. He panted, “ Help 
her... help 1% 

“ Where is she ? Where és she ?” demanded 
Lemuel. 

She came from an alcove in the room, hold 
ing a handkerchief drenched with cologne in 
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her hand, which she passed to her husband’s 
face. “ Are you better now? Can you come, 
dear? Rest on me!” 

“I’m—I'm all right! Go—go! I can 
get along ——” 

“T’ll go when you go,” said Mrs. Evans. 
She turned to Lemuel. “ Mr. Evans fainted; 
but he is better now.” She took his hand with 
a tender tranquillity that ignored all danger or 
even excitement, and gently chafed it. 

“ But come—come!” cried Lemuel. “ Don’t 
you know the house is on fire ?” 

*“ Yes, I know it,” she replied. “We must 
get Mr. Evans down. You must help me.” 
Lemuel had seldom seen her before; but he 
had so long heard and talked of her hopeless 
invalidism that she was like one risen from 
the dead, in her sudden strength and courage, 
and he stared at the miracle of her restora- 
tion. It was she who claimed and bore the 
greater share of the burden in getting her 
husband away. He was helpless ; but in the 
open air he caught his breath more fully, and 
at last could tremulously find his way out of 
the sympathetic crowd, “Get a carriage,” 
she said to Lemuel; and then she added, as it 
drove up and she gave an address, “1 can 
manage him now.” 

Evans weakly pressed Lemuel’s hand from 
the seat to which he had helped him, and 
the hack drove away. Lemuel looked crazily 
after ita moment, and then returned to the 
burning house. 

Berry called to him from the top of the 
outside steps, “ Barker, have you seen that 
partner of yours?” 

Lemuel ran up to him. “ No! 

“ Well, comein here. The elevator’s dropped, 
and they're afraid he went down with it.” 

“1 know he didn’t! He wouldn’t be such 
a fool!” 

“ Well, we'll know when they get the fire 
under.” : 

“T thought I saw something in the eleva- 
tor, and as long as you don’t know where 
he is ’ said a fireman. 

“Well,” said Berry, “if you’ve got the 
upper hands of this thing, l’m going to my 
room a minute.” 

Lemuel followed him upstairs, to see if 
he could find Williams. ‘The steam had 
ascended and filled the upper halls; little 
cascades of. water poured down the stairs, 
falling from step to step; the long stnps of 
carpeting in the corridors swam in the deluge 
which the hose had poured into the building, 
and a rain of heavy drops burst through the 
ceilings. 

Most of the room-doors stood open, as the 
people had flung them wide in their rush for 
life. At the door of Berry’s room a figure 
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appeared, which he promptly seized by the 
throat. 

“ Don’t be in a hurry!” he said, as he 
pushed it into the room, “I want to see you.” 

It was Williams. 

“TI want to see what you've got in your 
pockets. Hold on to him, Barker.” 

Lemuel had no choice. He held Williams 
by the arms while Berry went through him, 
as he called the search. He found upon him 
whatever small articles of value there had 
been in his room. 

The thief submitted without a struggle, 
without a murmur. 

Berry turned scornfully to Lemuel. “ This 
a friend of yours, Mr. Barker ?” 

Still the thief did not speak, but he looked 
at Lemuel. 

“ Yes,” he dryly gasped. 

“Well!” said Berry, staring fiercely at 
him fora moment. “If it wasn’t for something 
old Evans said to me about you, a little 
while ago, I’d hand you both over to the 
police.” 

Williams seemed to bear the threat with 
philosophic resignation, but Lemuel shrank 
back in terror. Berry laughed. 

“ Why, you ave his pal. Goalong! I'll get 
Jerry to attend to you.” 

Lemuel slunk downstairs with Williams. 
“Look here, mate,” said the rogue ; “I guess 
1 ha’n’t used you just right.” 

Lemuel expected himself to cast the thief 
off with bitter rejection. But he heard himself 
saying hopelessly, “Go away, and try to 
behave yourself,” and then he saw the thief 
make the most of the favor of heaven and 
vanish through the crowd. 

He would have liked to steal away too; 
but he remained, and began mechanically 
helping again wherever he saw help needed. 
By and by Berry came out ; Lemuel thought 
that he would tell some policeman to arrest 
him; but he went away without speaking to 
any one. 

In an hour the firemen had finished their 
share of the havoc, and had saved the build- 
ing. They had kept the fire to the elevator- 
shaft and the adjoining wood-work, and but 
for the water they had poured into the place 
the ladies might have returned to their rooms, 
which were quite untouched by the flames. 
As it was, Lemuel joined with Jerry in fetch- 
ing such things to them as their needs or fan- 
cies suggested ; the refugees across the way 
were finally clothed by their efforts, and were 
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able to quit their covert indistinguishable in 
dress from any of the other boarders. 

The crowd began to go about its business. 
The engines had disappeared from the little 
street with exultant shrieks; in the morning 
the insurance companies would send their 
workmen to sweep out the extinct volcano, 
and mop up the shrunken deluge, preparatory 
to ascertaining the extent of the damage done ; 
in the mean time the police kept the boys and 
loafers out of the building, and the order that 
begins to establish itself as soon as chaos is 
confessed took possession of the ruin. 

But it was all the same a ruin and a calam- 
itous conclusion for the time being. ‘The place 
that had been in its grotesque and insufficient 
fashion a home for so many homeless people 
was uninhabitable ; even the Harmons could 
not go back to it. The boarders had all scat- 
tered, but Mrs. Harmon lingered, dwelling 
volubly upon the scene of disaster. She did 
not do much else; she was not without a just 
pride in it, but she was not puffed up by all 
the sympathy and consolation that had been 
offered her. She thought of others in the 
midst of her own troubles, and she said to 
Lemuel, who had remained working with 
Jerry under her direction in putting together 
such things as she felt she must take away 
with her: 

“ Well, I don’t know as I feel much worse 
about myself than I do about poor Mr. Evans. 
Why, I’ve got the ticket in my pocket now 
that he give me for the Wednesday matinée! 
I do wonder how he’s gettin’ along! I guess 
they’ve got you to thank, if they’re alive to 
tell the tale. What did you do to get that 
woman out alive?” Lemuel looked blankly 
at her, and did not answer. “ And Mr. Evans 
too! You must have had your hands full, and 
that’s what I told the reporters; but I told 
’em I guessed you’d be equal to it if any one 
would. Why, I don’t suppose Mrs. Evans has 
been out of her room for a month, or hardly 
stepped her foot to the floor. Well, I don’t 
want to see many people look as he did when 
you first got him out the house.” 

“ Well, I don’t know as I want to see many 
more fires where I live,” said her nephew, 
as if with the wish to be a little more accurate. 

Jerry asked Lemuel to watch Mrs. Harmon's 
goods while he went for a carriage, and said 
sir to him. It seemed to Lemuel that this 
respect, and Mrs. Harmon’s unmerited praises, 
together with the doom that was secretly upon 
him, would drive him wild. 










W. D. Howells. 
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THE SUCCESSES AND FAILURES OF CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


} Ik. Chancellors- 
ville campaign 
was the most 
eventful one of 
the late civil war. 
It brought out in 
bolder relief the 
advantages and also the deficiencies in both 
armies, than any other campaign. In_ this 
sketch it is proposed to note salient points 
without encumbering the narrative with the 
subordinate details that render military his- 
tory so intricate and uninteresting to the un 
professional reader. 

There are two branches of the military pro 
fession upon which success depends. They 
are essentially different from each other, and 
vet so dependent, that a commander of an 
army, who is not master of both, is not master 
f the situation. ‘These two branches are styled 
strategy and tactics. Strategy embraces the 
movements and manceuvres of the different 
parts of an army, outside of the reach of the 
enemy’s cannon; or, in other words, out of 
his sight. Tactics is confined to the move 
ments of an army under fire. 

The strategy of a commander may be of a 
high order, but he will lose all the advantages 
he has obtained by it if he is unable to ma 
neeuvre his army, under fire, in such a man 
ner as to strike his opponent in his weakest 
points, and at the same time prevent him from 
using to advantage his strongest ones. 





PerRuHAps the best way to illustrate this js 
to take as a standard a campaign in which 
the strategy as well as the tactics were of the 
highest order; where the splendid fighting 
tactics supplemented perfectly the strategy by 
which it was brought about, and culminated 
in complete success. 

Vot. XXXII.— 97. 


‘Thecampaign and battle of Wagram, fought 
bythe French army under the command of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the Austrian army 
commanded by the Archduke Charles,— one 
of the ablest generals in Europe,— has many 
featuresin common with those of the campaign 
of Chancellorsville, and by noting how the 
Emperor Napoleon conducted his campaign, 
a comparison and conclusion can be obtained 
showing how the varied successes and failures 
at Chancellorsville occurred. Napoleonhaving 
conquered Vienna found the Archduke Charles 
on the other side of the Danube River with 
an army of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men. He attempted to cross the Danube 
from the island of Lobau, and succeeded in 
throwing across the two « orps of Lannes and 
Masséna which held the two villages of Essling 
and Aspern, and withstood the attack of the 
Austrian army. ‘The Emperor Napoleon, how 
ever, was unable to cross the remainder of his 
army, as the Archduke Charles sent down 
fire ships, and immense rafts, which the force 
of the current of the Danube caused to break 
the bridges of Napoleon faster than he could 
replace them; so he was forced to retreat to 
the island of Lobau. He then began to draw 
his troops from Italy, from Spain, and from 
France, and in six months an army of one 
hundred and eighty thousand men was concen- 
trated in the vicinity of the island of Lobau. 
With the greatest care and scientific execution, 
Napoleon had his bridges so constructed and 
defended that the Austrians were unable to 
injure them. One of the most difficult and 
dangerous of the operations in war is the 
crossing of an army over a river like the 
Danube, with a powerful enemy on the other 
side. Napoleon, however, displayed so much 
genius in the movements of his army, that he 
effected a crossing without much loss. 
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ABANDONING THE WINTER CAMP AT FALMOUTH (BY 


The Archduke Charles had his army in a 
strong and commanding position, one flank 
resting on the Danube, the other extending 
out to the vicinity of the village of Wagram. 
The flank in the vicinity of Wagram was the 
weak point of the position, which Napoleon 
detected at once; he, therefore, ordered the 
two corps of Bernadotte and Masséna, to 
make a circuitous march around Wagram, 
and attack the flank and rear of the Austrians. 
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At the same time to prevent the Austrian 
army from changing front or sending any 
force to interfere with the march of these two 
corps, he attacked the Austrians in front with 
the bulk of his army. The splendid fighting 
of the Archduke Charles held the French 
army in check, and Napoleon, seeing a des 
perate effort must be made, organized a select 
corps of eleven thousand men with one hun- 
dred pieces of artillery, which he placed under 
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the command of General Macdonald, with 
orders to charge the Austrian center. The 
charge was a success, but Macdonald lost 
ten men out of every eleven, and had every 
piece of his artillery dismounted. For this 
charge Napoleon made Macdonald a mar 
shal of France on the field of battle. 

It had enabled the two corps of Bernadotte 
and Masséna to prosecute their march undis 
turbed; Bernadotte’s corps was in front and 
struck the Austrians first, but, by one of those 
unexpected occurrences that often baffle the 
finest operations in war, his troops became 
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donald, and the crushing blow given by the 
magnificent fighting of Massena. Without 
the fighting of Macdonald and Masséna, the 
campaign would have failed, and to Napo 
leon, who selected those men to do such 
desperate fighting, belongs the honor of the 
victory his genius created by his strategy 
and grand tactics. 


GENERAL Hooker, who after the disaster 
of Fredericksburg was appointed to the com 
mand of the Army of the Potomac in place 
of General Burnside, decided in the latter 
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CROSSING THE KAPIDAN Al FORD 
panic-stricken, like the Eleventh Corps at 
Chancellorsville, and fled in confusion back 
upon the corps of Masséna, ‘This so enraged 
that marshal, that he ordered his troops to fire 
upon them, charge them, and drive them back 
upon the Austrians. ‘This was done with the 
impetuosity, determination, and genius that 
alwayscharacterized Masséna’s greatest efforts ; 
the Austrians, thrown into confusion, began 
retreating, and the field of Wagram was won. 
For this service Napoleon gave Masséna the 
title of Prince of Essling. 

This campaign shows the strategy of Napo 
leon: How he crossed his army over the Dan 
ube, while his enemy was unable to prevent 
it; how his further strategy of detaching the 
two corps of Bernadotte and Masséna, to 
attack the enemy’s weak point, was made 
successful by the splendid tactics of Mae 
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part of the month of April, 1863, to undertake 
an offensive campaign with the Army of the 
Potomac against the Army of Northern Vir 
ginia, under General Lee. 

The two armies faced each other; 
numbering about 60,000 men, being at Freder 
icksburg,and the Army of the Potomac, num 
bering about 130,000 men, at Falmouth,on the 
north side ofthe Rappahannock River opposit« 
Fredericksburg. ‘The planofhis campaign was 
based on the same principles of war which 
Napoleon had applied at Wagram He di 
rected three « orps of the army, the First, the 
Third, and the Sixth, comprising 59,000 men, 
under the command of General 
to cross the Rappahannock River 
Fredericksburg, and hold Lee’s army in that 
position, while he moved secretly and with 
celerity three corps, the Fifth, the Eleventh, 


Lee's, 


Sedgwick, 


below 
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and Twelfth, numbering 42,000 men, up the 
river, crossing and concentrating them at 
Chancellorsville, ten miles west of Freder- 
icksburg, with the purpose of moving down 
upon General Lee’s army to take it in rear 
and flank — two divisions of the Second Corps 
being placed to cover Banks’s Ford, the third 
division being left at 'almouth, while a brigade 
and battery were stationed at United States 
Ford to facilitate the crossing. ‘The Cavalry 
Corps, with the exception of one small brigade 
of three regiments and a battery of horse artil 
lery, which was left under my command with 
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The left wing of the army, under General 
Sedgwick, was ordered to cross the Rappa 
hannock below Fredericksburg, on the morn 
ing of the 29th; its duty was to keep the 
enemy as long as possible before Fredericks 
burg, to pursue him if he attempted to fall 
back on Richmond, but to take possession of 
his works and his line of retreat if he marched 
Chancellorsville. Or, in other words, 


upon 





PAKADE AT FALMOUTH OF THE 110TH PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 
This regiment (of Whipple's division, Third Corps) with the 84th Pennsylvania performed cesperate service near Fairview on 
Sunday morning, May 3d, the 84th losing 215 men and the rroth losing 45 men Eprros 


the army, was ordered under the command of 
General Stoneman to make a raid in rear of 
Lee’s army, and destroy his railroads and 
communications with Richmond. 

While there have been many criticisms on the 
propriety of detaching this large body of cav- 
alry from the army, | desire to state that this 
cavalry did most valuable service, by drawing 
off General Lee’s cavalry, under General J. FE. 
B. Stuart, to Brandy Station and Culpeper, and 
thus depriving General Lee of their services; 
for General Hooker moved the three corps 
with him with such celerity that they passed 
between Stuart and General Lee’s army, and 
Stuart could not get through to communicate 
to General Lee what was going on. It will be 
seen later on what a loss this was to Lee, and 
what a great advantage it was to the Army of 
the Potomac. 

On the 26th of April General Hooker gave 
his orders for the right wing of the army to 
move, the Eleventh and ‘Twelfth Corps to 
be followed by the Fifth; the Eleventh and 
Twelfth to cross the Rappahannock at Kelly's 
Ford, and the Rapidan River at Germanna 
Ford; the Fifth Corps, marching from Kelly’s 
Ford to Ely’s Ford, nearer to the mouth of 
the Rapidan and to Chancellorsville. 





Sedgwick was to hold Lee at Fredericksburg 
until Hooker could come down upon him 
from Chancellorsville and crush him; Sedg 
wick was to play the part of Macdonald and 
Hooker that of Masséna. 

The right wing of the army crossed Kelly’s 
Ford on the morning of the 29th, and thx 
Eleventh and ‘I'weltth Corps reached Ger 
manna Ford that evening. I had the advance 
of this column with two regiments of cavalry 
and a battery of horse artillery; the third 
regiment of the cavalry brigade I sent with 
the Fifth Corps to Ely’s Ford. 

In the afternoon, at Germanna Ford, I sur 
prised and captured a picket of some fifty of 
Stuart’s cavalry soldiers. With them was an 
engineer officer belonging to Stuart's staff. 
On searching the party, which is done with 
all prisoners, | found on this engineer officer 
a very bulky volume, which proved to be a 
diary which he had been keeping throughout 
the war. I spent the greater part of the night 


in reading it, in hopes of finding something 
that would be of advantage to us; nor was | 
disappointed. This diary stated that in the 
first week in March there had been a council 
of war held at General Stuart’s headquarters, 
P. 


at which council Generals Jackson, A. 
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Hill, Ewell, and Stuart attended. They were 
in conference over five hours, and came to 
the decision that the next battle would be at 
or near Chancellorsville, and that that position 
must be prepared. 

The next day, the 30th of April, | moved 
on towards Chancellorsville, and at one 
o'clock in the day I captured a courier or 
orderly from General Lee, who had a dispatch 
from Lee, dated at Fredericksburg, noon of 
that day, and addressed to Major-General 
McLaws, stating that he had just been in- 
formed that the enemy had concentrated in 
force near Chancellorsville, inquiring why he 
had not been kept advised, and saying that 
he wished to see McLaws as soon as possible 
at headquarters. 

At two o'clock, p. M., one hour later, I re 
ported to General Hooker at Chancellors- 
ville, and submitted to him the diary and 
General Lee’s dispatch, both of which he re- 
tained, and I suggested that we had evidently 
surprised General Lee by our rapid move- 
ments across the river, and, as Lee had pre- 
pared for a battle at Chancellorsville, we had 
better anticipate him by moving on towards 
Fredericksburg. A march of three or four 
miles would take us out of the woods into a 
more open country, where we could form our 
line of battle, and where our artillery could be 
used to advantage; we would then be pre- 
pared to move on Fredericksburg in the morn 
ing. Besides, such a movement. would enable 
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MAJOR-GENERAL AMIEL W, WHIPYLE, COMMANDER OF THE THIKD 
DIVISION OF THE THIRD CORPS, MORTALLY WOUNDED 
BY A SHARPSHOOTER ON THE MORNING 
OF MAY 4T! 


us to uncover Banks’s Ford, which would 
shorten our communication with General 
Sedgwick over five miles, and bring us within 
three and a half miles of Falmouth by that 
ford. 

I was much surprised to find that General 
Hooker, who up to that time had been all 
vigor, energy, and activity, received the sug 
gestion as a matter of secondary importance, 
and that he considered the next morning suf- 
ficiently early to move on Fredericksburg. 
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SCENE AT HOOKER'S HEADQUARTERS, CHANCELLORSVILLE, SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 2D, 


(BY EDWIN FORBES, FROM HIS 


KETCH MAD? AT rHe rime.) 
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MAJOR-GENERAL 0. 0. HOWARD (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 
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Up to that time General Hooker’s strategy 
was all that could have been desired. He had 
outflanked the enemy and had surprised him 
by the rapidity of his movements. At two 
o’clock, p. M., on the 30th of April, General 
Hooker had ninety chances in his favor to 
ten against him. ‘The very cavalry under Stuart 
that Lee depended on to keep him advised 
had been cut off by the prompt action of the 


STAMPEDE OF 


army, and we had it over the signature of 
General Lee himself that his army had been 
surprised. General Hooker had it in his power 
at that time to have crushed Lee’s army and 
wound up the war. The Army of the Poto- 
mac never had a better opportunity, for more 
than half its work had been done before a 
blow had been struck, by the brilliancy of its 
strategy in moving upon Chancellorsville. 

I camped my command about a mile from 
General Hooker’s headquarters, which were at 
the Chancellor house, and such were my mis 
givings as regarded the situation of the army 
that about dusk I called upon the general again 
and stated to him our perilous position. 

To the east, towards Fredericksburg, the 
woods were thick for three or four miles; to 
the south, towards Spotsylvania Court House, 
the woods extended about the same distance; 
to the west, from Hazel Grove, the same con- 
dition of things existed ; while the country be- 

Vor. XXXII.—98. 
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tween Chancellorsville and the Rappahannock 
River, in our rear, was rough, broken, and not 
at all suitable for operations required of an 
army. The position of the army at Chancel 
lorsville extended about three miles from east 
to west in the narrow clearings, which did 
not afford sufficient ground to manceuvre an 
army of the size of the Army of the Potomac. 
Besides this, we were ignorant of what might 





THE ELEVENTH CORPS. 


be going on outside of this cordon of woods, 
and were giving the enemy every opportunity 
to take us at a disadvantage. Every instinct 
induced me to suggest to General Hooker, 
to relieve ourselves from our embarrassments, 
to send the Eleventh Corps, which was in a 
miserable position in the woods, down to 
Spotsylvania Court House by the Jack Shop 
road and make the line of battle from Chan- 
cellorsville to Spotsylvania. This proposition 
was not approved, and I then asked permis- 
sion to send some cavalry to Spotsylvania to 
find out what was going on in the open country 
beyond the woods, General Hooker assented 
to this, and I ordered the Sixth New York 
Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan 
McVicar, to proceed down the road from 
Chancellorsville to Spotsylvania, ascertain if 
the enemy wefé anywhere in that vicinity, 
and having done so return before daybreak. 
This could easily be done as the distance was 
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not more than eight miles. Colonel McVicar but without their brave commander, who was 
executed his orders in splendid style; he went killed in the thickest of the fray. 

to Spotsylvania, saw no enemy, but on his re- This action made a strong impression on 
turn, it being moon- 
light, he found a 
body of cavalry in 
his front, barring his 
passage to Chancel- 
lorsville. He imme- 
diately deployed his 
regiment, some three 
or four hundred 
strong, and after a 
murderous fire from 
thesaddle he charged 
them with sabers 
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GENERAL HOWARD STRIVING TO RALLY HIS TROOPS. 





the Confederates, and Stuart in order to avoid 
another such encounter started his cavalry in 
the direction of Spotsylvania Court House, 
but his rear-guard threw the whole column 
and completely routed them. This force was into confusion by the cry, “The enemy is 
the Fifth Virginia Cavalry, and with it were upon us.” Major Borcke, a distinguished 
General Stuart and staff. ‘They scattered in officer, who was on General Stuart’s staff, and 
every direction and were pursued by the Sixth was present on this occasion, in describing it, 
New York Cavalry until the Second Virginia says: “ Shots were fired at hazard in every 
Regiment, coming to their assistance, stopped direction. The First and Third Virginia regi- 
the pursuit. The Sixth New York Cavalry, ments, no longer recognizing each other, 
then unmolested, returned to Chancellorsville, charge upon each other mutually; Stuart’s 
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mounted men, generally so brave and so stead- 
fast, no longer obey the orders of their offi- 
cers, and gallop off in great disorder. At last 
quiet is restored, and the brigade finally 
reaches Spotsylvania Court House, while the 
small band which has caused so much alarm to 
Stuart was quietly retiring toChancellorsville.” 

The next morning at daylight (Friday, May 
rst) [ reported to General Hooker the result of 
this reconnoissance, and he began to realize the 
importance of the information that had been 
conveyed the day before in the diary of Stu- 
art’s engineer officer. The Sixth New York 
Cavalry were only able to report that they had 
cut their way through a heavy body of cavalry, 
and this by moonlight; they were unable to 
say whether any infantry or artillery were in 
that direction. 

‘To move the army down on Fredericksburg 
with an unknown force on its rear and flank 
was a hazardous experiment. Whatcould have 
been done with safety the day before, now 
became doubtful, and it was this uncertainty 
that paralyzed the vigor and action of General 
Hooker throughout the rst of May. Although 
he started the Second, Fifth, Twelfth, and 
Third Cotps in the direction of Tabernacle 
Church on the way to Fredericksburg the 
movement was not of such a character as to 
bring success. Upon meeting a stubborn re- 
sistance from General Jackson's forces, and 
fearing that if he should become deeply en- 
gaged a force from Spotsylvania would take 
him in the rear flank, he withdrew the army 
and placed it in position at Chancellorsville. 

From that time the whole situation was 
changed. Without striking a blow, the army 
was placed on the defensive. The golden 
moment had been lost, and it never appeared 
again to the same extent afterwards —another 
illustration that soldiers’ legs have as much to 
do with winning great victories as their arms. 

General Lee knew that General Hooker 
had taken his army back to its position at 
Chancellorsville. The Third Corps had already 
been taken from General Sedgwick at Fred- 
ericksburg, and at two o’clock on the morning 
of May 2d the First Corps was also ordered 
up to Chancellorsville, leaving Sedgwick with 
the Sixth Corps. These movements did not 
escape the attention of General Lee, so he 
decided to assume the offensive, and put in 
operation the plan which was suggested by 
Generals Jackson, A, P. Hill, Ewell, and Stu- 
art, at their council of war in the first week in 
March. He left a sufficient force at Freder- 
icksburg to watch Sedgwick, while with the 
bulk of his army he should move on Chan- 
cellorsville, sending a force under Generals 
Jackson, A. P. Hill, and Stuart, to make a 
turning movement and attack the Union army 
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in the rear and right flank, and roll them up 
as Masséna did the Austrians at Wagram. 
Lee, himself, in the mean time, with the re- 
mainder of his forces, occupied the attention 
of the left and center of Hooker's army to 
prevent any interference with the flank move- 
ment. General Lee’s strategy was the same 





MAJOR PETER KEENAN, KILLED IN THE CHARGE OF THE 
BIGHTH PENNSYLVANIA CAVALRY. 


that General Hooker had carried out so suc- 
cessfully until he stopped at Chancellorsville. 
General Lee was equally successful in his 
movements, and we will now investigate the 
causes of his failure to give the Army of the 
Potomac a crushing blow. 

On the 2d day of May, the right of the Army 
of the Potomac was the Eleventh Corps, 
in the woods near Dowdall’s ‘Tavern (Melzi 
Chancellor’s); the Third Corps connected 
it with the Twelfth Corps at Fairview And 
Chancellorsville, facing south towards the 
woods; while the Second and Fifth Corps 
were posted to prevent any attac kt iking the 
position in the rear and flank from the east. 
Throughout the morning of the 2d of May, 
attacks were made on different portions 
of our line from the east to the west. ‘These 
attacks occurred at intervals of an hour or 
more, but always farther to the west. I was 
satisfied this was done to withdraw our at 
tention from the real point of attack, and I 
mentioned this to General Hooker, who had 
become more and more impressed that the 
information contained in the diary of Stuart’s 
engineer officer was correct, and that General 
Lee had adopted a plan to carry it out. 

In the afternoon of May 2d General 
Sickles, commanding the Third Corps, sent 
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in word that the enemy were retreating to- 
wards Gordonsville, and that their wagons 
and artillery could be seen passing by the 
Furnace road some three miles to the south. 
General Hooker sent for me on receiving this 
report, and stated he was not sure the enemy 
were retreating ; that he wanted an officer of 
experience in that part of the field, and he 
wished me to take my command there and 
keep him promptly informed of everything 
that was going on. I asked him if he consid- 
ered me to be under the orders of any one, 
He replied quickly, “ You are under my or- 
ders only; use your best judgment in doing 
whatever you think ought to be done.” 

On arriving at Hazel Grove,about one mile 
from Chancellorsville, I found that General 
Sickles was moving two of the divisions of the 
Third Corps in the direction of Catherine 
Furnace and shortly after became engaged 
there with a strong rear-guard. Hazel Grove 
was the highest ground in the neighborhood 
and the key of our position, and I saw that 
if Lee’s forces gained it the Army of the 
Potomac would be worsted. 

General Sickles wanted some cavalry to 
protect his:flanks, and I gave him the Sixth 
New York. ‘This left me with only the Eighth 
Pennsylvania and Seventeenth Pennsylvania 
regiments and Martin’s New York battery of 
horse artillery. I posted this command at the 
extreme west of the clearing, about two hun- 
dred yards from the woods in which the Elev- 
enth Corps was encamped. This position at 
Hazel Grove was about a quarter of a mile in 
extent, running nearly north-east and south- 
west, but was in no place farther than two 
hundred yards from the woods, and on the 
south and east it sloped off into a marsh and 
a creek. It commanded the position of the 
army at Fairview and Chancellorsville and 
enfiladed our line. ‘The moving out to the 
Furnace of the two divisions of the Third 
Corps left a gap of about a mile from Hazel 
Grove to the right of the Twelfth Corps. 
Shortly after General Sickles had been en- 
gaged at the Furnace, he sent me word that 
the enemy were giving way and cavalry could 
be used to advantage in pursuit. Before mov- 
ing my command I rode out to the Furnace 
to comprehend the situation. It was no place 
for cavalry to operate, and as I could hear 
spattering shots going more and more towards 
the north-west, I was satisfied the enemy were 
not retreating. I hastened back to my com- 
mand at Hazel Grove; when I reached it, 
the Eleventh Corps to our rear and our right 
was in full flight, panic-stricken beyond de- 
scription. We faced about, having then the 
marsh behind us. It was an ugly marsh, about 
fifty yards wide, and in the stampede of the 
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Eleventh Corps beef cattle, ambulances, mules, 
artillery, wagons, and horses became stuck 
in the mud, and others coming on crushed 
them down so that when the fight was over 
the pile of dééris in the marsh was many feet 
high. I saw that something had to be done, 
and that very quickly, or the Army of the 





MAJOR-GENERAL HIRAM G. BERKY, COMMANDING SECOND 
DIVISION, THIRD CORPS, KILLED SUNDAY, MAY 3D 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


Potomac would receive a crushing defeat. ‘The 
two cavalry regiments were in the saddle, and 
as I rode forward Major Keenan of the Eighth 
Pennsylvania came out to meet me, when | 
ordered him to take the regiment, charge into 
the woods, which, as we had previously stood, 
were to our rear, and hold the enemy in check 
until I could get some guns into position. He 
replied, with a smile at the size of the task, 
that he would do it, and started off immedi 
ately. ‘Thirty men, including Major Keenan, 
Captain Arrowsmith, and Adjutant Haddock, 
never came back. I then directed Captain 
Martin to bring his guns into battery, load 
with double charges of canister, and aim 
them so the shot would hit the ground half- 
way between thé guns and the woods, | also 
stated that I would give the order to fire. 
Just then a handsome young captain of a New 
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York battery, Frank Crosby (son of a dis 
tinguished lawyer of New York city), who 
was killed the next day, galloped up and said, 
“General, | have a battery of six guns, where 
shall | go, what shall I do?” I told him to 
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five and six deep, with but one flag, a Union 
flag dropped by the Eleventh Corps. 

I suspected deception and was ready for it. 
They called out not to shoot, they were friends ; 
at the same time they gave us a volley from 

at least five thou 








= sand muskets. As 
soon as I saw the 
: : flash I gave the 
es i e} command to fire, 
and the whole line 
of artillery was dis- 
charged at once.* 
Itfairlysweptthem 
from the earth; 
before they could 
recover themselves 
the line of artillery 
had been loaded 
and was ready for 
a second attack. 
After the second 
discharge, suspect- 
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play the trick of 
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RESCUING THE WOUNDED ON SUNDAY FROM THE BURNING WOODS. 


place his battery in line on the right of Martin’s 
battery, and gave him the same instructions 
I gave Martin, as to how I wanted him to serve 
his guns. ‘These two batteries gave me twelve 
guns, and to obtain more I then charged three 
squadrons of the Seventeenth Pennsylvania 
cavalry on thestragglers of the Eleventh Corps, 
to clear the ground, and with the assistance of 
the rest of the regiment succeeded in placing 
ten more piecesof artillery in line. ‘The line was 
then ready for Stonewall Jackson’s onset. It 
was dusk when his men swarmed out of the 
woods for a quarter of a mile in our front (our 
rear ten minutes before). ‘They came on in line, 


* Major Clifford Thomson, aide-de-camp on Gen 
eral Pleasonton’s staff, in a recent letter gives the 
following account of the fight at Hazel Grove: “Gen 
eral Pleasonton rode from gun to gun, directing the 
gunners to aim low, not to get excited, to make every 
shot tell; the staff-officers, catching their cue from him, 
did the same, and while at first there had been consider- 
able excitement and apprehension among us, it soon 
quieted down, and every thought and action wasdirected 
to getting the best service out of those guns that they 
were capable of rendering. Recovering from the dis- 
order into which Keenan's charge had thrown them, 
the enemy could be seen forming line of battle in the 
edge of woods now in our front. They were scarcely 
two hundred yards distant; yet such was the gloom 
that they could not be clearly distinguished. General 
Pleasonton was about to give the order to fire, whena 
sergeant at one of the guns said: 

“*General, aren’t those our troops ? I see our colors 
in the line!’ This was true, for where he pointed our 
colors could be seen — trophies picked up on the field. 
General Pleasonton turned to me and said : 

“* Mr. Thomson, ride out there and see who those 


people are.’ 








having their men 
lie down, draw the 
fire out of the artillery, then jump up and 
charge before the pieces could be reloaded, 
I poured in the canister for about twenty 
minutes, and the affair was over. 

When the Eleventh Corps was routed, the 
situation was this: ‘The nearest infantry to me 
was the right of the ‘T'welfth Corps, over a mile 
off, and engaged by the forces under General 
Lee, who was trying to prevent them from 
impeding the movements of General Jackson. 
The two divisions of the Third Corps were 
nearly a mile to the west at the Furnace. Had 
Jackson captured the position at Hazel Grove, 
these two divisions would have been cut offfrom 


“ For myself, I was not at all curious about ‘ those 
people,’ being perfectly willing to wait till they intro 
duced themselves. Riding out between cur guns, | 
galloped to within thirty or forty yards of them; all 
along the line they cried out to me: ‘Come on; we're 
friends!’ It was quite dark and I could not make out 
their uniforms, but I could see three of our flags, and 
these caused me to hesitate; I came to a halt, peering 
into the darkness tomake sure, when a bullet whistled 
by me, and then came ‘the rebel yell.’ ‘The line 
charged up the hill towards our guns, and I led it! 
Lying down upon my horse’s neck, I gave him the 
spur, and the yells of the ‘ Johnnies’ behind further 
stimulated him, so that we got over the ground pretty 
lively. But with the report of the first shot fired at me, 
General Pleasonton had opened fire, and those twenty 
two guns belched forth destruction at a fearfully rapid 
rate. Although lying down on my horse, I kept an eye 
on the guns, and guided my horse between the flashes, 
and in less time than it takes to tell it, I was on the 
safe side of them. It was load and fire at will for some 
minutes; the enemy was mowed down in heaps; they 
could make no headway against such a cyclone, and 
ran back down the slope to the cover of the woods. 
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SECOND LINE OF DEFENSE AT THE JUNCTION OF 
(BY EDWIN FORBES, FROM HIS 


thearmy. He would haveseen General Hooker 
and his staff getting what troops he could to 
prevent the routed Eleventh Corps from de- 
moralizing the rest of the army, and the fatal 
position which that portion of the army occu- 
pied rendered it an easy task to have crushed 
it. Neither the Second Corps nor the ‘T'welfth 
Corps was in position to have defended itself 
against an attack by Jackson from Hazel Grove. 

For half an hour General Jackson had the 
Army of the Potomac at his mercy. Why he 
halted tore-form his troopsin the woods, instead 


But still the canister was poured into them, and a sec- 
ond attempt tocharge the guns failed. Soon Sickles’s 
corps moved from its advanced position and interposed 
between us and the woods; parties sent out over the 
field which had been swept by our guns found thedead 
and dying lying in heaps. Old artillery officers have 
informed me that they never before heard such rapid 
firing as occurred at that engagement; the roar was 
a continuous one, and the execution terrific. After it 
had ceased I rode up to General Pleasonton and said: 

““* General, those people out there are rebels!’ 

“ There was a grave twinkle in his eye as he held out 
his hand and replied: 

“*Thomson, I never expected to see you again; I 
thought if they didn’t kill you I should, but that was 
no time to stop for one man.’ 

“I should have agreed with him more cordially if 
that one man had been somebody else. After Sickles 
had made his dispositions in our front, we were with- 
drawn to get forage for our horses, and our part in 
the battle of Chancellorsville was done. Word had 
gone out, through the army, that Pleasonton and his 
staff had been killed; so, when tired, sleepy, very 
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of forging ahead into the clearing, where he 
could re-form his troops more rapidly, and 
where he could have seen he was master of 
the situation, can only be accounted for as 
one of those fatal mistakes by which the most 
brilliant prospects are sacrificed. 

When he advanced upon the artillery at 
Hazel Grove Jackson had another opportu 
nity to win, if his infantry had been properly 
handled. The fire of his infantry was so high 
it did no harm; they should have been ordered 
to fire so low as to disable the cannoniers at the 
dirty, and extremely hungry, we next morning rode 
quietly into our headquarters camp, at the rear, we 
were looked upon as persons risen from the dead, 
One thing I have forgotten to mention, and that 
is that we had virtually no support for those twen 
ty-two guns during the action. There was a portion 
of the Seventeenth Pennsylvania cavalry under the 
hill, but the men were new recruits and had not, I be 
lieve, been under fire previous to that occasion. Had 
the enemy succeeded in gaining the crest of the knoll, 
the support would not have made a mouthful for a 
single company of Jackson’s men. When President 
Lincoln visited the army a day or two after this fight, 
General Pleasonton chanced to call at Hooker's head 
quarters, when that officer said : 

“Mr. President, this is General Pleasonton, who 
saved the Army of the Potomac the other night. 

“The President acknowledged the service in his usual 
grateful manner. Only inspiration, or the instinct of 
a natural soldier; could have enabled Pleasonton to 
accomplish so much in so short a time with so small a 
force. The fight at Hazel Grove was one of those sharp 
and decisive actions pregnant with great results,” 
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guns. Had the infantry fire been as efiective as 
thatof the artillery, Jackson would have carried 
the position. ‘The artillery fire was effective 
because I applied to it that principle of dy 
namics in which the angle of incidence is equal 
to the angle of reflection,—that is to say, if the 
muzzle of a gun is three feet from the ground 
and it is discharged so that the shot will strike 
the ground at a distance of one hundred yards, 
it will glance from the earth at the same angle 
at whichit struck it, and in another one hundred 
yards will be three feet from the ground. I 
knew my first volley must be a crushing one, 
or Jackson, with his superior numbers, would 
charge across the short distance which sep- 
arated us and capture the artillery before the 
guns could be reloaded. 

After the fightat Hazel Grove | sent into the 
woods and captured a number of Jackson’s 
men. I asked them to what command they 
belonged. One of them said to General A. 
P. Hill’s corps, and added, “ That was a 
pretty trick you played us this evening.” | 
asked to what he referred. He replied, “ By 
withdrawing your infantry, and catching us 
on your guns.” ‘Thus showing that the flight 
of the Eleventh Corps was looked upon as a 
ruse. ‘lo my question, if they had suffered 
much, he said that they had been badly cut 
up; that General Jackson had been badly 
wounded, also General A. P. Hill, and their 
chief of artillery. I asked how he knew Gen- 
eral Jackson had been wounded. He stated 


that he saw him when he was carried off the 
fieldin a litter. This information I immediately 
reported to General Hooker, when he directed 
me to withdraw my command from that posi 
tion, and go into camp on the north side of 
the Rappahannock River. It was 4 A. M.of the 
3d of May when I moved from Hazel Grove. 

General Sickles, with the two divisions of 
the ‘Third Corps, reached Hazel Grove from 
the I'urnace between half-past nine and ten 
on the night of the 2d of May. Some of his 
troops had fighting in the woods before I left, 
but | am unable to say what was its character. 

On the morning of the 3d of May (Sunday) 
General Stuart was in command of Jackson’s 
forces, Jackson and A. P. Hill having been 
wounded as reported by the prisoner taken 
the night before. Stuart prepared, with his 
usual impetuosity, to renew the attack early 
that morning, and by one of those unfortunate 
occurrences so prevalent during the war, he 
caught the Third Corps in motion to take 
up a new position, connecting with the Twelfth 
Corps at Fairview, and facing to the west 
This withdrawal enabled Stuart to take the 
position at Hazel Grove, from which Jackson 
had been repulsed the evening before. He 
saw its advantages at once, and, placing some 
thirty pieces of artillery there, he enfiladed 
the ‘Twelfth Corps at Fairview and Chancel 
lorsville, and punished the Third Corps se- 
verely. The Third Corps was fighting 
throughout the day under great disadvan- 
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tages. To add to the embarrassments of the 
army, General Hooker that morning was dis- 
abled by a concussion, and the army was 
virtually without a head, the different corps 
commanders fighting their commands on the 
defensive. Such extraordinary conditions 
forced the Army of the Potomac to fall back 
from Chancellorsville and Fairview, and form 
a new line of battle to the north and some 
distance from Chancellorsville. This line pre- 
sented a front to the enemy that could not be 
enfiladed or turned. Desultory fighting, espe- 
cially with artillery, was kept up on the 4th 
of May; but Hooker’s battle ended on the 3d, 
after the army had gained its new position. 
It is useless to speculate what General 
Hooker would have done if he had not been 
disabled. Up to the evening of the 2d of 
May the enemy had suffered severely, while 
the Army of the Potomac had but few killed 
and wounded comparatively ; while the un- 
fortunate circumstances which contracted the 
lines of our army enabled the enemy to in- 
flict the severest punishment upon all the 
troops that were engaged. In fact, the greatest 
injury was inflicted on the 3d of May, while the 
army hadnocommander. Hadthe First Corps, 
that had hot been engaged, and the Fifth 
Corps, that was still fresh, been thrown into the 
action in the afternoon of Sunday the 3d of 
May, when Lee’s troops were exhausted from 
the struggle, they would certainly have made 
Chancellorsville what it was intended to have 
been, a complete success. These two corps 
mustered from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
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men. There was no one to order them into 
the fight, and a second golden opportunity 
was lost. The army recrossed the Rappahan- 
nock River on the night of the sth of May, 
and renewed the position at Falmouth which 
they had occupied before the campaign. 


In this campaign both armies failed to 
achieve what they attempted to accomplish. 
Both were equally successful in their strategy ; 
both were equally poor in their tactics and 
fighting. Had General Hooker carried out his 
original plan and crushed General Lee’s army, 
the war would have ended. Had General Lee, 
after General Hooker’s mistake of stopping at 
Chancellorsville, been successful in delivering 
a crushing blow to the Army of the Potomac, 
he would in all probability have made a great 
step towards establishing the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

Why did the measures of these two generals 
fail? The answer is simply this: bad tactics 
and poor fighting. Had either general emu- 
lated the tactics and fighting of Desaix at 
Marengo, Masséna at Wagram, Davoust at 
Eckmiihl, where, with thirty thousand French- 
men, he defeated ninety thousand Austrians ; 
Marshall Ney at the Moskwa, McMahon at 
Magenta, Skobeleff at Plevna, or the Grand 
Duke Michael at Kars, either would have 
won. Great victories have never been won 
except by great generals. 

Chancellorsville was typical of all the cam 
paigns and battles of the war of the Army of 
the Potomac. 

Alfred Pleasonton, 
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i order that the student of a battle-scene 
may gather clear views, he must acquaint 
himself with the region of country where the 
battle occurred. The country around Chan- 
cellorsville for the most part is a wilderness, 
with but here and there an opening. If we 
consult the recent maps (no good ones existed 
before the battle), we notice that the two 
famous rivers, the Rapidan and the Rappa- 
hannock, join at a point due north of Chan- 
VoL. XXXII.— 99. 


Massachusetts Battery and a baggage tam 
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cellorsville ; thence the Rappahannock runs 
easterly for two miles, till suddenly at the 
United States ford it turns and flows south 
for a mile and a half, and then, turning again, 
completes a horseshoe bend. 

Here, on the south shore, was General 
Hooker’s battle-line on the morning of the 
2d of May, 1863. Here his five army corps, 
those of Meade, Slocum, Couch, Sickles, and 
Howard, were deployed. ‘The face was toward 
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the south, and the ranks mainly occupied a 
ridge nearly parallel with the Rapidan. The 
left touched the high ground just west of the 
horseshoe bend, while the bristling front, 
fringed with skirmishers, ran along the Mineral 
Spring road, bent forward to take in the cross- 
roads of Chancellorsville, and then, stretching 
on westerly through lower levels, retired to 
Dowdall’s Tavern. Just beyond Dowdall’s 
was a slight backward hook in the line, par 
tially encircling Talley’s hill, a sunny spot in 
the forest between the Orange plank-road 
and the pike. This pike is an old roadway 
which skirts the northern edge of ‘Talley’s 
farm,and makes anangle of some forty degrees 
with the Orange plank-road. 

At dawn of that eventful day General 
Hooker was at Chancellorsville. Slocum and 
Hancock were just in his front, infantry and 
artillery deployed to the right and _ left. 
French’s division was in his rear. Meade oc- 
cupied the extreme left, and my corps, the 
Eleventh, the right. Sickles connected me 
with Slocum. Our expansion covered between 
five and six miles frontage, and Hooker was 
near the middle point. The main body of our 
cavalry, under Stoneman, had gone off on a 
raid upon Lee’s communications, and the re- 
mainder of the Army of the Potomac was under 
the sturdy Sedgwick, nearer Fredericksburg. 

Our opponents, under General Robert E. 
Lee, the evening before, were about two miles 
distant toward Fredericksburg, and facing us. 

His army was thus between us and Sedg- 
wick. Lee had immediately with him the 
divisions of McLaws, Anderson, Rodes, Cols- 
ton, and A. P. Hill, besides some cavalry 
under Stuart. He held, for his line of battle, 
a comparatively short front between the Rap- 
pahannock and the Catherine Furnace, not to 
exceed two milesandahalfin extent. Hisright 
wing, not far from the river, was behind Mott’s 
Run, which flows due east; and his left was 
deployed along the Catherine Furnace road. 

Could Hooker, the first day of May, have 
known Lee’s exact location, he never could 
have had a better opportunity for taking the 
offensive. But he did not know, and after the 
few troops advancing toward Fredericksburg 
had met the approaching enemy he ordered 
all back to the “old position,” the Chancellors- 
ville line, which I have just described. 

On the preceding Thursday, the last of April, 
the three corps which constituted the night 
wing of the army, Meade’s, Slocum’s, and 
mine, had crossed from the north to the south 
side of the Rapidan, and by four o'clock in 
the afternoon reached the vicinity of Chan- 
cellorsville, where Slocum, who was the senior 
commander present, established his headquar- 
ters. I, approaching from Germanna ford, 


halted my divisions at Dowdall’s Tavern and 
encamped them there. ‘Then I rode along the 
plank-road through the almost continuous for- 
est to the Chancellorsville house. There | 
reported to Slocum. He said that the orders 
were for meto cover the right of the general line, 
posting my command near Dowdall’s Tavern. 
He pointed to a place on the map marked 
“ Mill” near there, on a branch of Hunting 
Run, and said, “ Establish your right there.” 
General Slocum promised, with thc Twelfth 
Corps, to occupy -the space between his head 
quarters and Dowdall’s clearing ; but, finding 
the distance too great, one of his division 
commanders sent me word that I must cover 
the last three-quarters of a mile of the plank 
road. This was done by a brigade of General 
Steinwehr, the commander of my left division, 
though with regret on our part, because it re- 
quired all the corps reserves to fill up that gap. 





DOWDALL’S TAVERN, HOWARD'S HEADQUARTERS. 
(FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) 


The so-called Dowdall’s Tavern was at that 
time the home of Melzi Chancellor. He had 
a large family, with several grown people. | 
placed my headquarters at his house. In front 
of me, facing south along a curving ridge, the 
right of Steinwehr’s division was located. He 
had but two brigades, Barlow on the plank- 
road and Buschbeck on his right. With them 
he coveredamile, leaving but tworegiments for 
reserve. These he put some two hundred yards 
to his rear, near the little “Wilderness Church.” 

Next to Steinwehr toward our right came 
General Carl Schurz’s division. First, was Cap- 
tain Dilger’s battery. Dilger was one of those 
handsome, hearty, active young men that 
everybody liked to have near. His guns pointed 
to the south-west and west along the Orange 
plank-road. Next was Krzyzanowski’s brigade, 
about half on the front and half in reserve. 
Schurz’s right brigade was that of Schimmel- 
pfennig, disposed in the same manner, a part 
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deployed and the remainder kept a few hun- 
dred yards back for a reserve. Schurz’s front 
line of infantry extended along the old turn- 
pike and faced to the south-west. 

The right division of the corps was com- 
manded by General Devens, later Attorney- 
General in the cabinet of President Hayes. 

Devens and I together had carefully recon- 
noitered both the Orange plank and the old 
turnpike for at least three miles toward the 
west. After this reconnaissance he established 
his division, the Second Brigade under Mc- 
Lean next to Schurz’s first ; and then pushing 
out on the pike for half a mile he deployed the 
other, Gilsa’s, “ atright angles facing west,” con- 
necting his two parts by a thin skirmish line. 
Colonel Gilsa’s brigade was afterward drawn 
back, still facing west at right angles to 
the line, so as to make a more solid con- 
nection, and so that, constituting as it did the 
main right flank, the reserves of the corps 
could be brought more promptly to its sup- 
port, by extending its right to the north, 
should an enemy by any possible contingency 
get so far around. A section of Dieckmann’s 
battery which looked to the west along the 
old pike was located at the angle. 

The reserve batteries, twelve guns, were 
put upon a ridge abreast of the little church 
and pointed toward the north-west, with a 
view to sweep all approaches to the north of 
Gilsa, firing up a gradually ascending slope. 
This ridge, where I stood during the battle, 
was central and, besides, enabled the artillery- 
men to enfilade either roadway, or meet an 
attack from south, west, or north. 

Here epaulements for the batteries were con- 
structed, and cross intrenchments for the bat- 
tery supports were dug, extending from the 
little church across all the open ground which 
stretched away from the tavern to the right of 
Devens’s line. 

To my great comfort General Sickles’s corps 
came up on Friday, and took from our left 
Steinwehr’s three-quarters of a mile of plank- 
road. Thus he relieved from the front line 
Barlow’s large brigade, giving me, besides the 
several division reserves, General Barlow with 
one thousand five hundred men. 

These were massed near the cross intrench- 
ments and held avowedly to support the bat- 
teries and protect General Devens’s exposed 
right flank. 

As to pickets, each division had a good 
line of them. My aide, Major Howard, as- 
sisted in connecting them between divisions, 
and during the 2d of May that fearless and 
faithful staff-officer, Major E. Whittlesey, rode 
the entire circuit of their front to stimulate 
them tospecial activity. ‘Those of Devens were* 


* See Gen. Devens’s report of Chancellorsville.—O. O. H. 
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“thrown out at a distance from a half mile to 
a mile and stretching well around covering 
our right flank”; and those picket posts in 
front on the pike were over two miles beyond 
the main line. 

The nature of the country in the neighbor- 
hood of the three adjoining farms, Dowdall’s, 
Talley’s, and Hawkins’s, was well known to 
the Army of the Potomac in subsequent ex- 
periences, never to be forgotten. It is the 
terrible ““ Wilderness,” where, later in the war, 
so many brave men fell. Here were stunted 
trees, such as scraggy oaks, bushy firs, cedars, 
and junipers, all entangled with a thick, almost 
impenetrable, undergrowth and criss-crossed 
with an abundance of wild vines. In places 
all along the south-west and west front the 
forest appeared impassable, and the skirmish- 
ers could only with extreme difficulty work 
their way through. 

To the officers of the Eleventh Corps the 
position was never a desirable one. It pre- 
sented a flank in the air. We were more than 
four miles south from Ely’s ford, where were 
Hooker’s nearest cavalry flankers. 

In his report after the battle, General Schurz 
says: “Our right ought to have been drawn 
back toward the Rapidan, to rest on that river 
at or near the mouth of Hunting Run, the 
corps abandoning so much of the plank-road 
as to enable it to establish a solid line.” Yes, 
but we were ordered to Dowdall’s Tavern, and 
not to the Rapidan, three or four miles to our 
rear! And our right was fixed for us at the 
* Mill,” which, it is true, no longer existed, but 
the point required was not doubted. Again, 
this position which Schurz recommended in 
his report subsequent to our battle, was that 
very one into which Hooker’s whole army 
was forced two days afterward. He was so 
cramped by it that he did not dare to take the 
offensive. In that position,‘ solid” and fortified 
as it was, our army, outnumbering Lee’s, was 
so badly handled by the enemy that Hooker 
at last decided it safer to take it to the north 
side of the Rappahannock. 

The strength of Hooker's five corps, and 
Reynolds’s, which was not far behind, was, on 
the morning of the 2d of May, about ninety 
thousand effectives. 

The right corps, the Eleventh, had in all, 
artillery and infantry, twelve thousand men. 

Lee faced us with his five large divisions, 
having on the spot about forty thousand nifles, 
with considerable artillery. 

In my youth, my brother and I had a 
favorite spot in an upper field of my father’s 
farm from which we were accustomed, after 
the first symptoms of a coming storm, to 
watch the operations of the contending winds ; 
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the sudden gusts and whirlwinds ; the sideling 
swallows excitedly seeking shelter ; the swift 
and swifter, black and blacker clouds, ever 
rising higher and pushing their angry fronts 
toward us. As we listened we heard the low 
rumbling from afar ; as the storm came nearer, 
the woods bent forward and shook fiercely 
their thick branches, the lightning zigzagged 
in flashes, and the deep-bassed thunder ech- 
oed more loudly, till there was scarcely an inter- 
val between its ominous crashing discharges. 
In some such manner came on that battle of 
May 2d, to the watchers at Dowdall’s Tavern 
and ‘Talley’s farm-house. 

The first distant symptom occurred the 
evening of May rst. ‘Then was heard the sud- 
den crack of rifle-shooting. It began with 
Steinwehr’s skirmishers, and then passed on to 
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Schurz. Schimmelpfennig pushed out a bri- 
gade straight forward toward the south-west 
and received a sudden fire of artillery from the 
intruders. ‘They left him and pushed on, 

It was “ a rolling reconnaissance ” evidently 
to determine, for Lee’s and Jackson’s infor- 
mation, the position of our flank, They 
had, howeyer, some more certain knowledge, 
gained from one or two of the enterprising 
residents let loose during that Friday by our 
general forward movement. We forgot these 
friends to Lee as we excitedly marched to 
Friday’s battle. When we unexpectedly came 
back, some of these residents, with little bas- 
kets of provisions in hand, were gone beyond 
recall. I suspect that the commander of the 
“ rolling reconnaissance” and the said residents 
formed part of the famous night-conference of 
Lee and Jackson where cracker-boxes served 
as seats and tables. General Lee says: “ It was 
therefore resolved to endeavor to turn his 
right flank and gain his rear, leaving a force 
in front to hold him in check and conceal the 
movement. ‘The execution of this plan was 
intrusted to Lieutenant-General Jackson with 
his three divisions.” 

Jackson’s movement, with a stronger indi- 
cation of battle, began at sunrise, Rodes, 
Colston, and A. P. Hill in order following the 
old road by the Catherine Furnace, there 


shoving off farthersouth to get beyond the sight 
of our men; then sweeping around by a 
private road, well known to them, up to the 
Orange plank; and thence on, perhaps a mile 
farther, through the wild forest till the old 
turnpike was found and crossed. 

The Catherine Furnace, nearly opposite 
Sickles’s right and two and a half miles distant, 
gave an open reach and fully exposed the 
moving column to view. Except at that point 
the entire Confederate force was completely 
covered by woods and by Stuart’s busy and 
noisy cavalry. 

About sunrise at Dowdall’s I heard cheer- 
ing. It was a hearty sound, with too much 
bass in it for that of the enemy’s charge. It 
was occasioned by Generai Hooker, with 
Colonel Comstock and a few staff-officers, 
riding along slowly and inspecting the lines. 
General Sickles says of this: “It is impossible 
to pass over without mention the irrepressible 
enthusiasm of the troops for Major-General 
Hooker, which was evinced in hearty and 
prolonged cheers as he rode along the lines 
of the Third, Eleventh, and Twelfth Corps.” 

I was ready, mounted, and with my offi- 
cers joined the ever-increasing cavalcade. 
Hooker observed the troops in_ position ; 
Barlow, who filled the cross trenches an hour 
later, had not yet come out of the front line, 
so that my reserves just at that time were 
small. He noticed the breastworks, unusually 
well built by Schurz and Devens. He passed 
to the extreme right, and then returned by 
the shortest route. As he looked over the 
barricades, while receiving the salutes and 
cheers of the men, he said to me, “ How 
strong! How strong!” 

I still had much extension, so that there 
were gaps along Schurz’s and Devens’s fronts. 
Colonel Comstock spoke to me in his quiet 
way: “General, do close in those spaces!” 

I said, “ The woods are thick and entan- 
gled ; will anybody come through there ?” 

“ Oh, they may!” 

His suggestion was heeded. 

During the forenoon General Sickles dis- 
covered Jackson’s moving column, It was 
passing toward Orange Court House, so 
everybody said. Sickles forwarded all reports 
to General Hooker, who had now returned 
to Chancellorsville. He tried to divine Jack- 
son’s purpose. 

About midday Sickles received General 
Hooker’s orders to advance south cautiously. 
Soon after, perhaps by two Pp. M., there was a 
stronger apprehension of a conflict, for there 
was a sharp skirmish in the direction of Cath- 
erine Furnace. The rattle of musketry fol- 
lowed; then in a little time was heard the 
booming of cannon. I sent the news to every 
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division and said, “ Be ready.” Slocum went 
forward to the aid of Sickles, and Hancock 
was behind him with support. Next, the enemy 
was reported to be in full retreat. General 
Hooker so telegraphed to Sedgwick ; Captain 
Moore, of his staff, who had gone out with 
Birney to see the attack upon Jackson, came 
hurriedly to me with an order from General 
Hooker for my reserve brigade, Barlow’s. 

Major Howard rode rapidly to Sickles, that 
he might point out exactly where to locate 
the brigade. He was also to ascertain the 
nearest time and not 
weary the men by a circuitous march. 

It was already past four. ‘There was much 
excitement among the groups of officers at the 
different points of observation. We, who were 
at Dowdall’s, had been watching the enemy’s 
cavalry, which kept pushing through the 
woods just far enough to receive a fire, and 
then withdrawing. Devens and his brigade 
and regimental commanders gathered, in 
various ways, all the information possible, 
while from a high point they obtained glimpses 
of a moving column crossing the plank-road 
and apparently making off. I sent out scouts, 
who returne| with reports that the enemy 
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was not more than three or four miles off, and 
in motion. Schurz was anxious and, with my 
approval, moved a part of his reserves to the 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL E. F. PAXTON, COMMANDING THE “‘ STONEWALL on 
BRIGADE OF COLSTON’S DIVISION, KILLED MAY 3D. (FROM A TINTYPE.) 


north of Hawkins’s farm into good position to 
cover Devens’s flank. Devens held at least 
two regiments well in hand, for the same 
purpose, and Steinwehr’s whole division | 
knew could just face about and defend the 
same point. A few companies of cavalry came 
from Pleasonton. I sent them out. “ Go out 
beyond my right; go far, and let me know if 
an assault is coming.” All my staff, Asmussen, 
Meysenburg, Whittlesey, C. H. Howard, 
Schofield, Dessauer, Stinson, Schirmer, and 
Hoffmann, were keenly on the alert. 

We had not a very good position, it is true, 
but we did expect to make a good strong 
fight should the enemy come. 

General Hooker’s circular order to “Slocum 
and Howard” neither reached me, nor, to 
my knowledge, Colonel Meysenburg, my ad- 
jutant-general.* From some confused notion 
it was issued to “Slocum and Howard ” when 
Slocum was no longer within two miles, and 
had not been in command of my corps after 
Hooker’s arrival at Chancellorsville. Slocum, 

* See pages 779 and 780. The original dispatch is 
not on file in the War Records office, but a copy of it 
exists in General Hooker's “ Letters Sent”? book and 
in one of the two “ Letters Received”? books of Gen 
eral Howard's headquarters. The entry in General 
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naturally supposing that | had a copy, 
would not think of forwarding a joint 
order to me after that, and certainly no 
such order came to me, 

But yet Generals Devens, Schurz, and 
Steinwehr, my division commanders, and 
myself did precisely what we should 
have done had that order come. ‘The 
three reserve batteries were put in posi 
tion, and the infantry reserves held well 
in hand for the possible emergency. 

My aide had now returned from Sick- 
les, near the Furnace, and reported in 
substance that he (Sickles) was glad to 
receive the help; that he was about to 
make a grand attack, having been for 
some time driving the enemy, and ex- 
pected soon a brilliant result; that he 
desired to place my reénforcement upon 
his right flank in the forward movement. 

Such was the state of things when, 
through Captain Moore, General Hooker 
directed to Sickles’s attack, at the Fur- 
nace, all of my general infantry reserves, 
consisting of Barlow’s stanch brigade. 

Steinwehr and I, with Major Howard 
as guide, went far enough southward to 
see what was to be done with our men, 
and to see if his division, as was probable, 
must swing in to the left in support of 
Sickles’s promised attack. ‘There was no 
real battle there, so we returned rapidly 
to our post at the tavern and dismounted. 

Meanwhile the Confederate General 
Rodes had been reaching his point in the Wil- 
derness. At four p. M. his men were in position ; 
the line of battle of his own brigade touched 
the pike west of us with its right and stretched 
away to the north; beyond his brigade came 
Iverson’s in the same line. On the right of 
the pike was Doles’s brigade, and to his right 
Colquitt’s. One hundred yards to the rear 
was Trimble’s division (Colston commanding) 
with Ramseur on the right following Colquitt. 
After another interval followed the division of 
A. P. Hill. The advance Confederate division 
had more men in it than there were in the 
Eleventh Corps, now in position, Counting 
the ranks of this formidable column, begin 
ning with the enveloping skirmish line, we 
find seven, besides the three ranks of file- 
closers. ‘The majority were brought into a 
solid mass by the entanglements of the forest, 
and gave our men the idea that battalions 
were formed in close columns doubled on the 
center. With as little noise as possible, a little 
after five p. M., the steady advance of the 
Howard’s book appears to have been made in the lat 
ter part of June. In Hooker’s book a notation in 
red ink reads “Copy furnished General Howard” ; 
and it is inferential that it was this “ copy ”’ which was 
entered in General Howard’s book in June. —EpDITOoR. 
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UNION BREASTWORKS IN THE 
WOODS BETWEEN DOWDALL'S 
TAVERN AND CHANCELLORS 
VILLE. (THIS AND THE OTHER 
TWO SKETCHES ARE FROM PHO 
TOGRAPHS TAKEN IN THE YEAK 
FOLLOWING THE BATTLE ) 


enemy began. Its first 
lively effects, like a 
cloud of dust driven | 
before a coming show- 
er, appeared in the star- 
tled rabbits, squirrels, 
quail, and other game, 
flying wildly hither and 
thitherin evident terror, 
and escaping, where 
possible, into adjacent 
clearings. 

The foremost men of 








Doles’s brigade took 
about half an hour 
to strike our advance 
picket on the pike. This 
picket, of course, created no delay. Fifteen 
minutes later he reached our skirmishers, who 
seem to have resisted effectively for a few 
minutes, for it required a main line to dislodge 
them. Doles says, concerning the next check 
he received, “ after a resistance of about ten 
minutes we drove him [ Devens] from his posi- 
tions on the left and carried his battery of two 
guns, caissons, and horses.” 

This was the fire which Steinwehr and I 
heard shortly after our return from Barlow. 
Somebody’s guns thundered away for a few 
short minutes, and then came the fitful rattle 
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of musketry; and before | could again get 
into the saddle there arose the ceaseless roar 
of the terrible storm. 
1 sent out my chief of staff, Colonel As- 
mussen, who was the first ofhcer to mount,— 
“The firing is in front of Devens, go and see 
if all is in order on the extreme right.” He 
instantly turned and galloped away. [mounted 
and set off fora prominent place in rear of 
Schurz’s line, so as to change front to the 
north-west of every brigade south-east of the 
point of attack, if the attack extended be 
yond Devens’s right flank ; for it was divined 
at once that the enemy was now west of him. 
I could see numbers of our men — not the 
few stragglers that always fly like the chaff 
at the first breeze, but scores of them — 
rushing into the open 
ing, some with arms 
and some without, 
running or falling be- 
fore they got behind 
the coverof Devens’s 
reserves, and before 
Gen. Schurz’s waiting 
masses could deploy 
orcharge. ‘The noise 
) and the smoke filled 
the air with excite 
ment, and to add to 
it Dieckmann’s guns 
and caissons, with 
| battery men scatter- 
| ed, rolled and tum- 
bled like runaway 
wagons and carts in 
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athronged city. ‘The guns and the masses of 
the right brigade struck the second line of 
Devens before McLean’s front had given way, 
and, quicker than it could be told, with all 
the fury of the wildest hail-storm, everything, 
every sort of organization that lay in the path 
of the mad current of panic-stricken men, had 
to give way and be broken into fragments. 
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My own horse seemed to catch the fury ; 
he sprang, he rose high on his hind legs and 
fell over, throwing me to the ground. My 
aide-de-camp, Dessauer, was struck by a shot 
and killed, and for a few moments | was as 
helpless as any of the men who were speeding 
without arms to the rear. But faithful order- 
lies helped me to remount. Schurz was still 
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doing all he could to face regiments about 
and send them to Devens’s northern flank to 
help the few who still held firm. Devens, 
already badly wounded, and several officers 
were doing similar work. 

I rode quickly to the reserve batteries. A 
staff-officer of General Hooker, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dickinson, joined me there ; my own 
staff gathered around me. I was eager to fill 
the trenches which Barlow would have held. 
Buschbeck’s second line wasordered to change 
front there. His men kept theigranks, but at 
first they appeared slow, “ Will they never 
get there!” 

Dickinson said, “ Oh, General, see those 
men coming from that hill way off to the right, 
and there’s the enemy after them. Fire, oh, 
fire at them ; you may stop the flight!” 

“ No, Colonel,” I said, “I will never fire 
on my own men!” 

As soon as our men were near enough the 
batteries opened, firing at first shells, and then 
canister over their heads. As the attacking 
force emerged from the forest and rushed on, 
the enemy’s front men would halt and fire, 
and, while these were reloading, another set 
ran before them, halted and fired, these in no 
regular line, but in such multitudes that our 
men went down before them like trees in a 
hurricane. 

By extraordinary effort we had filled all 
our long line of cross intrenchments, mainly 
with fragments of organizations and indi- 
vidual soldiers. Many officers running away 
stopped there and did what they could, 
but others said, “ We’ve done all we can,” 
and ran on. Schirmer managed the reserve 
artillery fairly. Dilger, the battery commander 
on Schurz’s left, rolled his balls along the 
plank-road and shelled the wood. General 
Steinwehr was on hand, cool, collected, and 
sensible. Like Blair at Atlanta, he had made 
his men, who were south of Dowdall’s, spring 
to the reverse side of their intrenchments 
and be ready to fire the instant it was possible. 

Let us pause here a moment and follow 
Doles, who led the enemy's attack. He states 
that, after his first successful charge, “ the 
command moved forward at the double-quick 
to assault the enemy, who had taken up a 
strong position on the crest of a hill in the 
open field.” This position was the one on 
Hawkins’s farm where Devens’s and Schurz’s 
reserves began their fight. But wave after 
wave of Confederate infantry came upon 
them, and even their left flank was unpro- 
tected the instant the runaways had passed it 
by. ‘To our sorrow, we, who had eagerly ob- 
served their bravery, saw them also give way, 
and the hill and crest on Hawkins’s farm were 
quickly in the hands of the men in gray. 

VoL. XXXII.— 100". 
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Doles, who must have been acool man to 
see so clearly amid the screeching shells and 
all the hot excitement of battle, says again: 
“He” (meaning our forces from Schimmel- 
pfennig’s and Buschbeck’s brigades, and _per- 
haps part of McLean's, who had faced about 
and had not yet given way) “made a stubborn 
resistance from behind a watling fence on a 
hill covered thickly with pine.” 

Among the stubborn fighters at this place 
was Major Jere Williams. The enemy was 
drawing near him. His men fired with cool- 
ness and deliberation. His right rested among 
scrubby bushes and saplings, while his left 
was in comparatively open ground. ‘The fire 
of the enemy as he approached was murder- 
ous, and almost whole platoons of our men 
were falling; but yet they held their ground. 
He waited, rapidly firing, till not more than 
thirty paces intervened, and then ordered the 
retreat. Out of three hundred and thirty-three 
men and sixteen commissioned officers in the 
regiment (Twenty-fifth Ohio), one hundred 
and thirty, including five officers, were killed 
or wounded. 

Major Williams brought a part of the living 
to the breastworks near me; the remainder, he 
says, were carried off to the rear by another 
regimental commander. 

During the delays we had thus far occasioned 
to the first division of our enemy, all his rear 
lines had closed up, and the broad mass began 
to appear even below me on my left front 
to the south of Steinwehr’s knoll. Then it 
was after we had been fighting an hour that 
Sickles’s and Pleasonton’s guns began to be 
heard, for they had faced about, at Hazel 
Grove, obliquely toward the north-west, and 
were hurrying artillery, cavalry, and infantry 
into positions to do what they could against 
the attack now reaching them. 

I had come to my last practicable stand, 
The Confederates were slowly advancing, fir- 
ingasthey came. Thetwelve guns of Schirmer, 
the corps’ chief of artillery, increased by a part 
of Dilger’s battery,4ired, at first with rapidity; 
but the battery men kept falling from death 
and wounds. Suddenly, as if by an order, 
when a sheet of the enemy’s fire reached them, 
a large number of the men in the supporting 
trenches vacated their positions and went off. 
No officers ever made more strenuous exer- 
tions than those which my staff and myself put 
forth to stem the tide of retreat and refill those 
trenches, but the panic was too great. Then 
our artillery fire became weaker and weaker. 
I next ordered a retreat to the edge of the 
forest toward Chancellorsville, so as to uncover 
Steinwehr’s knoll, the only spot yet firmly 
held. The batteries, except four pieces, were 
drawn off and hurried to the rear. The stand 
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at she edge of the forest was necessarily a 
short one. Steinwehr being now exposed from 
flank and rear, having held his place for 
over an hour, drew off his small remnants, 
and all moved rapidly through openings and 
woods, through low ground and swamps, the 
two miles tothe first high land south of Hooker’s 
headquarters. Dilger sturdily kept along the 
plank-road, firing constantly as he retired. 
The Confederate masses rushed after us in 
the forest and along all paths and roads with 
triumphant shouts and redoubled firing, and 
so secured much plunder and many prisoners. 

It was after sundown and growing dark 
when I met General Hiram G. Berry, as I was 
ascending the high ground above named. 

“ Well, General, where now ?” he asked. 

“ You take the right of this road and I will 
take the left and try to defend it,” I replied. 

Our batteries, with numerous others, were 
on the crest facing to the rear, and as soon as 
Steinwehr’s troops had cleared the way they 
began a terrible cannonade and continued 
it into the night. ‘They fired into the forest, 
now replete with Confederates, all disorganized 
in their exciting chase, and every effort of 
the enemy to advance in that direction in 
face of the fire was effectually barred by the 
artillery and supporting troops. 

Stonewall Jackson fell that evening from 
bullet-wounds, in the forest in front of Berry’s 
position. And on the forenoon of the next 
day, 3d, the gallant General Berry here met 
his death. It was here that officers of the 
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Eleventh Corps, though mortified by defeat, 
successfully rallied the scattered brigades and 
divisions, and, after shielding the batteries, 
went eventually during the night to replace 
the men of the Fifth Corps and thereafter 
defend the left of the general line. 

‘Twenty-three years ago in my report to 
General Hooker I wrote the following: 

“* Now, as to the causes of this disaster to 
my corps: 1st. Though constantly threatened 
and apprised of the moving of the enemy, 
yet the woods were so dense that he was able 
to mass a large force, whose exact where- 
abouts neither patrols, reconnaissances, nor 
scouts ascertained. He succeeded in forming 
a column opposite to and outflanking my 
right. 

“ 2d. By the panic produced by the enemy’s 
reverse fire, regiments and artillery were 
thrown suddenly upon those in position. 

“ 3d. The absence of General Barlow’s bri- 
gade, which I had previously located in re- 
serve and en échelon with Colonel von Gilsa’s, 
so as to cover his right flank. This was the 
only general reserve I had.” 

Stonewall Jackson was victorious. Even 
his enemies praise him; but, providentially 
for us, it was the last battle which he waged 
against the American Union. For, in bold 
planning, in energy of execution which he had 
the power to diffuse, in indefatigable activity 
and moral ascendency, Jackson stood head 
and shoulders above his confréres, and after 
his death General Lee could not replace him. 


O. O. Howard. 
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| pce our 
encampment 
on the Stafford 
Heights, the 
bright camp- 
fires of the en- 
emy and the 
scenes of the ter- 
rible encounters 
é under Burnside 
at were daily pre- 
sented to our 
sight from De- 
cember until the 
following April. During this period, with the 
exception of a futile movement on the right 
known as the “Mud March,” the army re- 
mained quiet. The pickets stationed on either 
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* See articles on the first battle of Fredericksburg, in 
the August CENTURY, for pictures of Marye’s Heights, 


bank of the Rappahannock were within hail- 
ing distance of each other, and dress and faces 
could be easily distinguished. By the comity 
which prevailed there was no firing from either 
side. One could ride or walk down to the banks 
of the river with perfect security. Sometimes 
“ Johnnie Reb,” as he was called, would rig up 
a little raft, and loading it with tobacco, start 
it with sails and rudder set for the other shore. 
When the precious freight was unloaded, the 
craft, generously burdened with coffee and 
salt, would be headed by “ Yank” in an oppo- 
site direction, where it would be received with 
loud expressions of thanks. In this and other 
ways the asperities of the war were mollified. 
As time rolled on and the weather improved, 
arrangements were made for an advance. 
The men were well clothed, rested, and 


the stone wall, and the plain over which the Sixth Corps 
charged.— EpiTor. 
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eager to move again to test the fortunes of 
war. 

Of the several plans of attack, Hooker de- 
termined to march around the enemy’s left 
flank to Chancellorsville, leaving a portion of 
the army at Fredericksburg to conceal the 
real movement. ‘The army struck camp on 
the 27th of April, and on the 30th Hooker es- 
tablished his headquarters at Chancellorsville. 
The same evening, in general orders, he said, 
“It is with heartfelt satisfaction the command- 
ing general announces to the army that the 
operations of the last three days have deter- 
mined that our enemy must either ingloriously 
fly, or come out from behind his defenses and 
give us battle on our own ground, where cer- 
tain destruction awaits him.” Hooker forgot 
the injunction of Ahab to Benhadad. “Tell 
him,” he said, “ let not him that girdeth on his 
harness boast himself as he that putteth it off.” 

While the right wing was concentrating 
at Chancellorsville, the corps of Sedgwick 
and Reynolds, after considerable opposition, 
crossed the Rappahannock on pontoon bridges 
below Fredericksburg, and by the evening of 
the 30th were deployed on the wide plain where 
Franklin’s Left Grand Division had fought in 
the previous battle. Sickles’s corps was in sup- 
porting distance. The position of Lee’s army 
remained unchanged until the 29th, when Lee 
was informed that large bodies of Federals were 
moving towards Chancellorsville. It was the 
first information he had received of Hooker's 
movement on his left, and it is said he was in- 
censed at the delay of the communication. At 
midnight Anderson’s division of Lee’s army 
hurriedly moved from Fredericksburg, and in- 
trenched about four or five miles from Hook- 
er’s headquarters. 

In an address of Fitzhugh Lee delivered 
to the Association of the Army of Northern 
Virginia he stated: “ General Robert E. Lee 
said that Jackson had first preferred to attack 
Sedgwick’s corps in the plain at Fredericks- 
burg ; that Lee told him he felt it was as im- 
practicable as at the first battle of Fredericks- 
burg; it was hard to get at the enemy and 
harder to get away, on account of the artillery 
on the north banks, if we drove them into the 
river; but, said he to Jackson, ‘If you think 
it can be done, I will give you orders for it.’ 
Jackson then asked to be allowed to examine 
the grounds, and did so during the afternoon, 
and at night came to Lee and said he thought 
he (Lee) was right; it would be inexpedient 
to attack them. ‘ Move, then,’ said Lee, ‘at 
dawn to-morrow up to Anderson.’” 

Sickles’s and Reynolds’s corps having sub- 
sequently been ordered to Chancellorsville by 
Hooker, Sedgwick was left alone below Fred- 
ericksburg with about 22,000 men, the Sixth 
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Corps being by several thousand the largest 
in the army. 

During the evening of the 2d of May 
Hooker sent word to Sedgwick “to take up his 
line on the Chancellorsville road and attack 
and destroy any forces he met.” He alsoadded 
that “ he (Sedgwick) would probably fall upon 
the rear of Lee’s forces, and between them 
they would use Lee up.” If Hooker thought 
an insignificant force was in Sedgwick’s front, 
the engagement soon to take place showed 
how mistaken he was. Sedgwick received the 
order about eleven o'clock at night. He at 
once advanced his command to the Bowling 
Green road and then marched by the right 
flank towards Fredericksburg. Newton's divis- 
ion was in the advance. The night was dark 
and the road made darker by the foliage of 
the trees on either side. The progress was 
necessarily slow. Frequent short halts were 
made while the skirmishers were feeling their 
way. Once when the halt was prolonged and 
nothing broke the deep silence of the night 
except an occasional shot followed by the 
never-to-be-forgotten fing of the minie-ball, 
General Newton, who was riding with the 
third or fourth regiment from the advance, 
called out : “Is any of my staff here?” ‘Those 
present promptly responded, and I was di- 
rected to “ ride ahead and tell Colonel Shaler 
to brush away the enemy's pickets.” The 
road was filled with soldiers, some lying down, 
others resting on their guns, but a passage was 
quickly cleared, At Hazel Run Colonel Shaler 
and Colonel Hamblin were found standing 
together. Here the enemy made a determined 
resistance. Their pickets were but a few yards 
distant. On the other side of the creek the 
road made a sharp ascent and curved to the 
right. In a subdued tone Colonel Shaler said: 
“ Colonel Hamblin, you have heard the order 
from General Newton?” At once Colonel 
Hamblin left. In a moment there was, the 
noise of hurrying feet, the troops quickly dis- 
appeared in the dark ; a shout, a bright, sud- 
den flash, a roll of musketry followed, and the 
road was open. 

It was the gray of morning when the 
advance reached the rear and left of Freder- 
icksburg. A negro who came into the lines 
reported the heights occupied and that the 
enemy were cutting the canal to flood the 
roads. To ascertain whether this was true, 
another delay was caused. No one in the 
command was acquainted with the topog- 
raphy of the country, and the advance was 
compelled to move with great caution through 
the streets and in the outskirts of the town. 
As the morning-dawned, Marye’s Heights, the 
scene of the fierce attacks under Burnside 
in the previous December, were presented to 
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our sight. Several regiments were speedily 
moved along the open ground in the rear of 
the town towards the heights, and this move- 
ment discovered the enemy in force behind 
the famous stone wall at the base of the hill. 
Lee had left Early with hisdivision and Barks- 
dale’s brigade, a force of about ten thousand 
men, to hold Fredericksburg. They were 
protected by strong works and supported by 
well-served artillery. It was at once felt that 
a desperate encounter was to follow, and the 
recollections of the previous disaster were by 
no means inspiriting. 

It was Sunday morning, and the weather 
was beautiful. The town was perfectly quiet, 
many of the inhabitants had fled, not a per- 
son was to be seen on the streets, and the 
windows and blinds of the houses were closed. 
The marks of the fierce cannonade to which 
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the place had previously been exposed were 
everywhere visible. 

As soon as practicable and as secretly as 
possible, Sedgwick prepared to attack the 
heights. Gibbon, of the Second Corps, who had 
been left on the north bank, crossed shortly after 
Sedgwick had captured the town and moved to 
the right, but his advance was stopped by the 
canal in front, over which it was impossible to 
lay bridges in face of the fire from the artil- 
lery and infantry on the hill. Sedgwick says, 
“ Nothing remained but to carry the works by 
direct assault.” ‘The attack on Marye’s Heights 
was made under direction of Newton. Twocol- 
umns, each marching by fours, were formed on 
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the Plank and Telegraph roads, and were sup- 
ported by a line of infantry from the Light 
Brigade on the left, commanded by Colonel 
Burnham. The right column, under Colonel 
Spear, was composed of the Sixty-first Penn- 
sylvania and the Forty-third New York. 
These two regiments belonged to the Light 
Brigade. This column was supported by the 
Sixty-seventh New York and Eighty-second 
Pennsylvania, under Colonel Shaler. The left 
column consisted of the 

Seventh Massachusetts 

and Thirty-sixth New 

York, under Colonel 
Johns. The line 
of battle, com- 
manded by 
Colonel Burn- 
ham, was 
















—_ CAPTURE OF A GUN OF THE WASHINGTON 
ARTILLERY, ON MARYE’'S HEIGHTS. 


composed of the Fifth Wisconsin (acting as 
skirmishers), the Sixth Maine, Thirty-first New 
York (these three regiments also belonging 
to the Light Brigade), and the Twenty-third 
Pennsylvania. Howe’s division was posted 
south of Hazel Run, and coéperated hand- 
somely, capturing five guns. 

The order to advance was given at eleven 
o'clock. Sedgwick and Newton with the deep- 
est interest watched the attack from the garden 
of a prick residence situated on the outskirts 
of tHe town and to the left of the Telegraph 
road, which commanded a full view of the 
assault, The movements of the enemy showed 
that they were actively preparing to receive 
the attack, but the men behind the stone 
wall were concealed from view. As the left 
column emerged from the town and was pass- 
ing near Sedgwick and Newton, the enemy’s 
battery opened, and a portion of a bursting 
shell struck and killed Major Faxon of the 
Thirty-sixth New York while mounted and 
riding with his command, and wounded several 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN SEDGWICK, KILLED AT SPOTSYLVANIA IN THE “* WILDERNE 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 


others. There was an exclamation of horror right column,was killed at about the same time. 
and a momentary scattering of the rearof the Both columns and line, in light marching or 
column, but the men quickly closed up and der, advanced at double-quick without firing 
pressed on. Colonel Spear, commanding the a shot. ‘The enemy kept up an incessant artil- 
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lery fire, and the noise was deafening. Their 
musketry fire was reserved until our men were 
within easy range. ‘Then a murderous storm 
of shot from the stone wall and grape and 
canister from the hill burst upon the columns 
andline. For amoment the head of the left col- 
umn was checked and broken, ‘The column on 
the right was also broken. Colonel Burnham’s 
line of blue on the green field paused as if to 
recover breath andslightly wavered. Sedgwick 
and Newton looked on with unconcealed 
anxiety, and turned to one another, but re- 
mained silent. The suspense was intense. 
Was it to be a victory or a defeat. Was the 
place a second time to be a “ slaughter-pen” ? 
Was the Sixth Corps to be driven into the 
river ? Staff-officers waving their swords and 
hurrahing to the men dashed down the ‘Tele- 
graph road. A blinding rain of shot pierced 
the air. It was more than human nature 
could face. The head of the column as it 
reached the lowest part of the decline near 
a fork in the road seemed to melt away. Many 
fell; others bending low to the earth hurriedly 
sought shelter from the undulations of ground 
and the fences and the two or three wooden 
structures along the road. Out of four hundred 
comprising the Seventh Massachusetts, one 
hundred and fifty were killed and wounded. 
Colonel Johns, commanding, was severely 
wounded. Then, as if moved by a sudden im- 
pulse and nerved for a supreme effort, both 
columns and the line in the field simultane- 
ously sprang forward. Thestone wall was gained 
and_ the 
men were 
quickly 
over it. 
Just as 








SALEM CHURCH. (FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH.) 


The view is from the Plank-road. On the left is what remains of the Confederate trenches. 
The bricks on the four sides of the church are spotted with bullet marks, and especially on 
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my horse was jumping through a partial open- 
ing one of the enemy, standing slightly to the 
left and about a horse’s length from me, raised 
his gun and fired. ‘The excitement of the hour 
must have unnerved his hand, for the ball 
sipped harmlessly by to my right. In a sec- 
ond a bayonet was thrust into his breast by 
one of our men on my left. Along the wall a 
hand-to-hand fight took place, and the bay 

onet and the butt of the musket were freely 
used. The brilliant and successful charge oc- 
cupied perhaps ten or fifteen minutes, and 
immediately after the wall was carried the en- 
emy became panic-stricken. In the flight they 
threw away guns, knapsacks, pistols, swords, 
and everything that impeded their speed. One 
thousand prisoners were taken, besides sev 

eral battle-flags and pieces of artillery. The 
commander of a Louisiana battery handed 
his saber to Colonel Allen of the Fifth Wis 

consin. This regiment out of five hundred 
men lost one hundred and twenty-three, and 
the Sixth Maine out of about the same number 
lost one hundred and sixty-seven in killed 
and wounded. Over six hundred were killed 
and wounded in the direct assault upon the 
heights, and the loss to the corps on the en- 
tire front was about one thousand. 

General G. K. Warren, who had arrived that 
morning with instructions from headquarters, 
in his telegram to Hooker, said, “ ‘The heights 
were carried splendidly at eleven a. M. by New- 
ton.” Upon reaching the summit of the sharp 
hill, after passing through the extensive and well 
wooded grounds of the Marye residence, an 
exciting scene met the eye. A single glance 
exhibited to view the broad plateau alive with 
fleeing soldiers, riderless horses, and artillery 
and wagon trains on a gallop. ‘The writer hur- 
ried back to Sedgwick, who 
was giving directions for 
Brooks and Howe to come 
up, and suggested that it 
was a rare opportunity for 
the use of cavalry. With 
evident regret Sedgwick 
replied that he did not 
have a cavalryman. ‘The 
carrying of the heights had 
completely divided — the 
enemy’s forces, throwing 
either flank with much con- 
fusion on opposite roads, 
and it seemed as though a 
regiment of cavalry might 
have captured not only 
many prisoners, guns, am- 
munition, and wagons, but 
also cleared the way for 


the line of the » ge windows towards the road, showing that many Union soldiers aimed the corps almost as far as 
the immediate rear of Lee’s 


hig 
during Burnside’s battle.— Eprror. 


This church was a refuge for many Fredericksburg families 
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army at Chancel- 
lorsville. 

Newton’s divis- 
ion, exhausted by 
the night march, 
the weight of sever- 
al days’ rations and 
sixty rounds of am- 
munition, and by 
the heat, fatigue, 
and excitement of 
battle, were allowed 
to halt for a short 
time. Many were 
soon asleep, while 
others made coffee 
and partook of their 
first meal that day. 

Brooks's division 


below Hazel Run 
and took the advance. Newton and Howe 
followed. The enemy in the mean time had 
united their forces, and delayed the rapid 
advance by frequent stands, retiring suc- 
cessively from hill to hill, and opening with 
artillery. Ravines running at right angles to 
the main road and the rolling character of 
country were favorable for impeding the pur- 
suit, which was continued for three or four 
miles until we reached Salem Church, an un- 
pretentious red-brick structure situated on a 
ridge covered with dense woods and under- 
growth, and to-day it bears many scars of the 
contest waged around it. 

At this point the enemy were in posi- 
tion with four fresh brigades withdrawn from 
Hooker’s front, and prepared to contest any 
further advance. Lee had met with such 
complete success in his attack upon Hooker 
that he felt he could well spare these troops 
and not suffer. Brooks on the left of the road 
and Newton on the right quickly formed 
their commands and made several gallant 
assaults. The fight was very severe in the 
thick woods, and for a time with varying suc- 
cess. The crest of the woods and a little school 
house near the church were gained, and once 
it was thought they could be held, but the 
enemy, in superior numbers, pressed on, and 
the ground and the church were left in their 
possession. ‘The contest did not last long, but 
nearly fifteen hundred brave men were killed 
and wounded. Bartlett’s brigade of four regi- 
ments, numbering less than fifteen hundred, 
lost five hundred and eighty officers and men. 
That night the soldiers slept on their arms. 
Sedgwick and Newton passed the anxious 
hours at the junction of the Plank and Banks's 
Ford roads. 

It was understood throughout the Sixth 


THE ATTACK ON SEDGWICK AT 





BANKS'S FORD, MONDAY EVENING, MAY 4TH, AS SEEN FROM 
soon came up from THE SAND-BAG BATTTERY NEAR FALMOUTH 


(BY EDWIN FORBES, AFTER HIS SKETCH MADE At THE TIME.) 


Corps that as soon as it was engaged with 
the enemy Hooker would immediately attack 
in his front, and prevent any reénforcements 
from being sent against Sedgwick. All during 
that Sabbath day and the next the sound of 
Hooker’s guns were eagerly listened for. No 
sound would have been more welcome. But 
after ten o’clock Sunday morning the axe and 
spade were used more at Chancellorsville 
than the guns. The feeling became widely 
prevalent that the Sixth Corps would be com 
pelled to take care of itself. At first it was 
cautiously whispered that Hooker had failed, 
and soon the worst was surmised, and it was 
concluded that no help could be expected from 
him. The dash, promptness, and confidence 
which had characterized Hooker as a division 
and corps commander were gone. 

Lee that night withdrew his troops, flushed 
with their brilliant success, from the front 
of Hooker, with the exception of Jackson's 
corps, and marched against Sedgwick. Still 
Hooker remained inactive; with a force 
greatly in excess of the enemy in his front, he 
made no effort to relieve Sedgwick from his 
perilous position, Works were thrown up by 
the enemy along the Salem Church ridge, and 
they extended theirright until Marye’s Heights 
and the town of Fredericksburg, won the 
morning before at so great a sacrifice, were 
again in their possession. 

Sedgwick’s position, as finally established, 
was in the shape of a horseshoe, both flanks 
resting on the river and covering Banks’s 
ford. His line of battle was between five 
and six miles in length. Frequent attempts 
were made,during Monday morning, to com- 
municate with -Banks’s ford and to direct the 
laying of pontoon bridges, but for some time 
roving bodies of the enemy’s cavalry, concealed 
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by the dense woods, frustrated this. ‘The late 
Colonel Farrar, then on the staff of General 
Sedgwick, while carrying a message for this 
purpose, was captured by the enemy and taken 
to Richmond. ‘lhe 4th of May dragged along 
wearily, skirmishing continued all day, the 
weather was hot, Sedgwick’s position was 
most critical and the keenest anxiety was felt. 
Lee was in our front with a force much larger 
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General Benham, in charge of the pontoons at 
that place. 

At six o’clock in the evening the enemy 
attacked our extreme left with the design of 
cutting off the corps from Banks’s ford. Howe 
not only maintained his position until night- 
fall, but also made several counter-charges, 
capturing several hundred prisoners. ‘The 
whole corps then successfully fell back to 











CHANCELLORSVILLE 


This picture is from a photograph taken at a reumon of Union and Confederate 


officers and soldiers in May 


house (see page 751) was set on fire by Confederate shells on Sunday, May 3d, shortly after General Hooker 
was injured while standing on the porch.— Fprror 


than Sedgwick’s then available command of 
about eighteen thousand men, and an attack 
was momentarily expected, but fortunately Lee 
consumed the whole day in establishing his 
lines. The greatest vigilance and activity were 
exercised by our men in throwing up rifle-pits. 
Hooker sent word to Sedgwick to look well to 
the safety of his corps, and fall back either upon 
Fredericksburg or recross at Banks’s ford; he 
also added that he could do nothing to relieve 
him. Sedgwick accordingly intrusted Newton 
with the arrangements for the withdrawal. 
Newton quickly made himself acquainted with 
the roads leading to Banks’s ford and suc- 
ceeded in establishing communication with 


Banks's ford, and the long and painful suspense 
of the day was over. ‘The picket line in front 
and on the left of Salem ridge was withdrawn 
in person by General Russell. 1 had been 
directed to assist him. That sterling soldier, 
dismounted, moved along the line, saying, 
“Quietly, men, quietly; don’t make any 
noise”; but the jingle of the canteensand other 
unavoidable sounds on the evening air dis 
covered the movement to the vigilant enemy, 
and they followed closely, yelling and firing 
until the double-quick step brought us to our 
main column on the march about a mile dis- 
tant. Several of the enemy’s scouts penetrated 
almost to the pontoon bridges at the ford 
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and threw up rockets to mark our position. 
Immediately the enemy’s artillery responded 
to the signal, shelling both troops and bridges, 
but with little injury. During the night Sedg- 
wick’s corps recrossed the river and took po- 
sition to meet the enemy, should they, as ex- 
pected at the time, cross to the north side to 
renew their attack, or attempt to destroy our 
depots for supplies near Fredericksburg. 
According to Sedgwick the losses of the 
Sixth Corps in killed, wounded, and captured 
were 4925 [revised tables, 4,610]. The corps 


ESTIMATE OF FORCES AND LOSSES IN 

AssTract from the return of the Army of the Potomac for 
April 30, 1863: 

| Infantry. | Cavalry. Artillery Total. 


Provost Guard = 1,868 95 254 2,217 
Artillery Reserve ..| 320 : 1,290 1,610 
First Corps | 15,782 65 1,061 16,908 
Second Corps . 15,907 9 977 16,893 
Third Corps 17,508 1,153 18,721 
Fifth Corps , 14,867 857 15,724 
Sixth Corps 22,427 104 1,136 23,667 
Eleventh Corps 12,170 50 757 12,977 
Twelfth Corps 12,929 - $21 13,450 
Cavalry Corps its 11,079 462 11,541 

Aggregate 113,838 11,402 8,468 133,708 


Exclusive of the provost guard (reported above) and the en- 
ag (not entered on the return among the number available 
ior line of battle), the Union army, in round numbers, consisted 
of about 130,000 effectives, with 404 pieces of artillery 

Abstract from the return of the Army of ee woe Virginia for 
March 31, 1863 (there is no return April in the possession of 
the Government) : 





Anderson's Division. . 7,665 
McLaws’s Division - 7,984 
en Se , , 33.333 
Stuart's Cavalry 6,509 
Reserve Artillery. . ‘ 1,621 

Total of all arms ' aces $7,112 


To this should fairly be added the tp during the month 
of April, a period of “ rest and recruitin perhaps 3000, and 
perhaps 1500 for the reserve artillery of ) hod s corps, which is 
not accounted for on the return, as shown by a note thereon. 

This would give a total of 61,612, from which should be de- 
ducted Hampton's brigade of Stuart’s cav alry, which we estimate 
at 1600, and which had been sent to the interior to recruit. These 
e#timates make about 60,000 as the effective force under General 
Lee, with about 170 pieces of artill (Hood's and Pickett's 
divisions and Dearing’s and Henry's artillery battalions were 
absent with General Longstreet in south-eastern Virginia.) 


CHANCELLORSVILLE 


N October, 1876, I accompanied General 
Hooker to the battle-fields of Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, and Antietam, fields on 
which he had borne conspicuous parts. It was 
the first and only occasion on which he visited 
them after the battles. Previously he had 


placed in my hands his official papers and 

memoranda for the preparation of a history of 

the Battle of Chancellorsville, at the same time 

requesting me to make this journey with him, 
Vor. XXXII.—101. 
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captured five battle-flags and fifteen pieces 
of artillery, nine of which were brought off, 
the others falling into the hands of the enemy 
upon the subsequent reoccupation of Fred- 
ericksburg. 1400 prisoners were also taken, 
including many officers of rank. 

The Sixth Corps was fortunate in having 
for its commander John Sedgwick, a true 
soldier and patriot, who in appearance and 
character was not unlike General George H. 
Thomas. 

Huntington W. Jackson, 


THE CHANCELLORSVILLE CAMPAIGN 


c aptured 
Union Army. Killed. | Wounded. ” Total. 
Mis sing 

General Headq'rs r t 
First Corps 27 218 54 299 
Second Corps 149 1,042 732 1,923 
Third Corps 378 2,645 1,096 4119 
Fifth Corps 69 472 189 700 
Sixth Corps 487 2,638 1,485 4,510 
Eleventh Corps 217 1,22 074 2,412 
Twelfth Corps 261 1,442 1,121 2,824 
Engineers .. I 6 r 8 
Cavalry Corps : 17 75 297 389 

Aggregate 1,606 9,760 59919 17,255 


Captured 


ConreperaTe Army. | Xilled.| Wounded. or Total. 
| Missing. 

McLaws’s Division 217 1,278 394 1,889 
Anderson's Division 186) 1,049 210 1,445 
Artillery Reserve 9 | 43 an 73 
Jackson’s Headgq’rs 2 | 3 5 
A. P. Hill's Division 412 | 2,071 279 2,862 
D.H. Hill's Div. (Rodes) 397 1,866 713 2,976 
Early’s Division 136 838 500 1,474 
Trimble’s Div. (Colston), 272 1,596 100 1,968 
Corps Artillery 26 | 124 26 176 
Stuart’s Control 5 | 13 12 30 

Aggregate 1,662 | 8,981 2,255 12,898 


The above statements of losses during the Chancellorsville cam 
paign, beginning April 27, and ending May 11, 1863, are com- 
piled from the Official Records. — Eprror 


HOOKER. 


that I might have the advantage of a thorough 
knowledge of the field, and of his interpreta- 
tion of the manner in which the battle was 
fought. At this period he was partially para- 
lyzed, from the injury received in the Chan- 
cellorsville battle, and he could move only 
with great difficulty by the aid of his valet. 
Some Southern ladies were on the boat 
which carried us down the Potomac, and the 
merits of the Confederate generals were, in 
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a friendly way, discussed. In the free exu- 
berance of conversation, the subject was in- 
advertently broached why the general had 
postponed marriage till so late in life. He 
responded very frankly that service in the 
Florida war and in the war with Mexico was 
not favorable to a matrimonial alliance ; that 
in the ten years or more of his residence in 
California and Oregon, during the early gold 
craze, few ladies made their way to the Pacific 
coast, and upon his return to Washington in 
1861, he had entered immediately the active 
service of his country. When the war was 
over and peaceful days returned, he felt that 
the time had come to seek a wife. A common 
friend had mentioned the name of Miss Olivia 
Groesbeck of Cincinnati, a refined and accom- 
plished lady, and he determined to make her 
acquaintance ; he learned that she was spend- 
ing the season at Niagara Falls, and thither 
he went. As the conveyance reined up in 
front of the hotel, the very first person upon 
whom his eyes fell, was Miss Groesbeck seated 
upon the veranda. 

General Hooker at that time was in the 
pride of manly beauty. Old soldiers have 
said that of the multitude of officers whom the 
war brought into prominence, none realized 
their ideal of a soldier in an equal degree with 
him. Noble in form, erect in carriage, he sat 
his horse like the fabled centaur. It was, 
therefore, in the course of nature that heshould 
win the heart and the hand of thewoman whom 
he had come to woo. 

After our arrival at Fredericksburg, General 
Hooker was the recipient of many courteous 
attentions from the leading citizens, and at 
night he was serenaded, when a great crowd 
assembled in front of the hotel, to whose re- 
peated cheers he made a brief response, in 
which he said that he had never visited their 
city but once before, and although his reception 
now was not nearly so warm as on that former 
day, yet it was far more agreeable to him,—a 
conceit which greatly pleased his audience. 

Our drive over the Fredericksburg field was 
on one of the most perfect of autumnal days, 
and at every turn fresh reminiscences of the 
battle were suggested. As we approached the 
flag-staff of the National Cemetery, on the 
hill adjoining the Marye Heights, where 15,257 
of the Union dead of Fredericksburg, Chan- 
cellorsville, the Wilderness, and Spotsylvania 
are buried, General Hooker said: “I never 
think of this ground but with a shudder. The 
whole scene is indelibly fixed in my mind, as it 
appeared to me on that fatal day. Here on 
this ground were ranged the enemy’s cannon, 
and the heights further to his left were thickly 
planted with pieces; all the infantry he could 
use was disposed behind earthworks and 





stone walls. How this could have been 
selected as the point, above all others, for at- 
tack, and followed up until four whole divis- 
ions had been sacrificed, I cannot comprehend. 
As I stand here this day, the impossibility of 
carrying this ground by direct assault is no 
more apparent than it was when I made my 
observation preparatory to ordering Hum- 
phrey’s division forward. But it is evident 
that General Burnside never forgave me for 
counseling him on that occasion as I did, for 
on January 23d, he drew up an order, known 
as Order No. 8, of his series, dishonorably 
dismissing me from the service, together with 
three other prominent general officers, at the 
same time relieving five other officers from duty. 
I was grossly maligned by the press of that 
day, and it was generally believed by the people 
at the North that I had not faithfully sup- 
ported General Burnside in this battle, and 
thatI was aiming thereby to supplant him. 
If these brave men who are sleeping here be 
neath our feet could speak, they would bear 
testimony to my sincerity and fidelity to the 
cause we were battling for; and though I have 
suffered in silence and my reputation has been 
grossly aspersed, I have rested in the firm 
belief that my conduct on that day would be 
justified by the American people.” 

This order, No. 8, was prepared on the 
23d of January, 1863, and would have been 
immediately promulgated had not General 
Burnside been counseled first to lay it before 
President Lincoln, of whom he asked that it 
be approved, as drawn, or that his own resig- 
nation be accepted. The President refused to 
accept his resignation, but relieved him of 
the command of the Army of the Potomac ; 
and so little effect had the order upon the 
mind of Mr. Lincoln that he decided to place 
Hooker, at whom the shaft was chiefly aimed 
at the head of the army. And yet so strong 
a hold had this unjust opinion on the public 
mind that even the President was tinctured 
with it, and in his remarkable letter to Gene- 
ral Hooker, informing him of his appointment, 
he said: 

“T have placed you at the head of the Army of the 
Potomac. Of course I have done this upon what ap 
pears to me to be sufficient reasons, and yet I think 
it best for you to know that there are some things in 
regard to which I am not quite satisfied with you. 
believe you to be a brave and skillful soldier, which, 
of course, I like. I also believe you do not mix poli- 
tics with your profession, in which you are right. You 
have confidence in yourself, which is a valuable, if not 
an indispensable, quality. You are ambitious, which, 
within reasonable bounds, does good rather than harm; 
but I think that during General Burnside’s command 
of the army you have taken counsel of your ambition, 
and thwarted him as much as you could, in which you 
did a great wrong to the country and to a most meri- 
torious and honorable brother officer. I have heard, 
in such way as to believe it, of your recently saying 
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that both the Army and the Government needed a 
Dictator. Of course it was not /or this, but in spite 
of it, that I have given you the command, Only those 
generals who gain successes can set up dictators. What 
I now ask of you is military success, and I will risk the 
dictatorship. The Government will support you to the 
utmost of its ability, which is neither more nor less 
than it has done and will do for all commanders. I 
much fear that the spirit which you have aided to in- 
fuse into the army, of criticising their commander and 
withholding confidence from him, will now turn upon 
you. I shall assist you as far as I can to put it down. 
Neither you nor Napoleon, if he were alive again, 
could get any good out of an army while such a spirit 
prevails in it. 

“ And now beware of rashness — Beware of rash- 
ness, but with energy and sleepless vigilance go for- 
ward, and give us victories.” 

The caution against rashness may have 
been suggested to the mind of Mr. Lincoln 
by the epithet of “ Fighting Joe Hooker,” 
which the general never heard without ex- 
pressing his deep regret that it was ever 
applied to him. “ People will think I am a 
highwayman or a bandit,” he said; when in 
fact he was one of the most kindly and tender- 
hearted of men. 

We were accompanied on our ride to the 
Chancellorsville field, some ten or twelve 
miles above Fredericksburg, by Major George 
E, Chancéllor, a son of Melzi Chancellor, 
whose home at the time of the battle was at 
Dowdall’s tavern, where General Howard had 
his headquarters. On setting out, General 
Hooker suggested that wé should take some 
lunch along with us, as, when he was there 
last, there was very little to eat in all that 
region. Major Chancellor thought it unnec- 
essary, and, in fact, we were feasted . most 
sumptuously at his father’s house. 

Upon our arrival at the broad, open, roll- 
ing fields opposite Banks’s Ford, some three 
or four miles up the stream, General Hooker 
exclaimed, waving his hand significantly : 
“ Here, on this open ground, I intended to 
fight my battle. But the trouble was to get 
my army on it, as the banks of the stream are, 
as you see, rugged and precipitous, and the 
few fords were strongly fortified and guarded 
by the enemy. 

“ By making a powerful demonstration in 
front of and below the town of Fredericks- 
burg with a part of my army, I was able, un- 
observed, to withdraw the remainder, and, 
marching nearly thirty miles up the stream, 
to cross the Rappahannock and the Rapidan 
unopposed, and in four days’ time to arrive 
at Chancellorsville within five miles of this 
coveted ground, and all this without General 
Lee having discovered that I had left my 
position in his front. So far, I regarded my 
movement as a great success. 

“ On the morning of the fifth day my army 
was astir, and was put in motion on three 
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lines through the tangled forest (the Wilder- 
ness) which covers the whole country around 
Chancellorsville, and in three hours’ time I 
would have been in position on these crests, and 
in possession of Banks's Ford in short and 
easy communication with the other wing of 
my army. But at midnight of that morning 
General Lee moved out with his whole army, 
and by sunrise had firm possession of Banks's 
Ford, had thrown up this line of breastworks 
which you can still follow with the eye, and 
had it bristling with cannon from one end to 
the other. Before I had proceeded two miles 
the heads of my columns, while still upon the 
narrow roads in these interminable forests, 
where it was impossible to manceuvre my 
forces, were met by Jackson with a full two- 
thirds of the entire Confederate army. I had 
no alternative but to turn back as I had only 
a fragment of my command in hand and take. 
up the position about Chancellorsville which I 
had occupied during the night, as I was being 
rapidly outflanked upon my right, the enemy 
having open ground on which to operate. 

“ And here again my reputation has been 
attacked because I did not undertake to ac- 
complish an impossibility, but turned back 
at this point; and every history of the war 
that has been written has soundly berated 
me because I did not fight here in the forest 
with my hands tied behind me, and allow my 
army to be sacrificed. I have always believed 
that impartial history would vindicate my 
conduct in this emergency.” 

Soon after leaving the open ground oppo- 
site Banks’s Ford we entered the dense for- 
est, or “ Wilderness,” which covers the entire 
Chancellorsville battle-ground. “A dense 
forest,” says General Warren, “ of not very 
large trees, but very difficult to get through ; 
mainly of scrubby oak, what they call black- 
jack there, so that a man could hardly ride 
through it, and a man could not march through 
it very well with musket in hand, unless he 
trailed it.” 

Every important position was observed 
and commented upon by the man who on 
those fierce battle-days had wielded, on this 
very ground, an army of a hundred thousand 
men. On approaching the pine-tree under 
which Generals Lee and Jackson had planned 
the mode of attack, General Hooker observed, 
“Tt was under that tree that the mischief was 
devised which came near ruining my army. 
My position at Chancellorsville was a good 
one for this monotonous country. I felt con- 
fident when I reached it that I had eighty 
chances in a hundred to win. To make sure 
that everything -was firm and strong, very 
early on the 2d of May, the first day of the 
battle, I rode along the whole line, and per- 
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sonally examined every part, suggesting some 
changes and counseling extreme vigilance. 
Upon my return to headquarters I was in- 
formed that acontinuous column of the enemy 
had been marching past my front since early 
in the morning, as of a corps with all its zm- 
pedimenia. ‘This put an entirely new phase 
upon the problem, and filled me with appre- 
hension for the safety of my right wing, which 
was posted to meet a front attack from the 
south, but was in no condition for a flank 
attack from the west; for this marching of 
the enemy’s corps, to my mind, meant a flank 
movement upon my right. I immediately dic- 
tated a dispatch* to “Generals Slocum and 
Howard,” the lattercommanding the Eleventh 
Corps, which stood upon the extreme right, 
saying that I had good reason to believe that 
the enemy was moving to our right, and that 
they must be ready to meet an attack from the 
west. ‘This wasathalf-past ninein the morning. 
In the course of two hours I got adispatch from 
General Howard, saying that he could see a 
column of the enemy moving westward, and 
that he was taking the precautions necessary 
‘to resist an attack from the west.’t I had 
previously put Williams’s division of the 
‘Twelfth Corps on an interior line looking west- 
ward, and had it fortified, so that if Howard 
should give way, this interior line would be for 
safety, as it afterwards proved my salvation. 
“I sent Sickles to pierce this moving col- 
umn of the enemy, and made preparations to 
flank the portion of Lee’s army which was 
still upon my front, in the direction of Fred- 
ericksburg, and, sweeping down in reverse, 
destroy it if possible. But a swamp intervened 
which had to be corduroyed, and a small 
stream had to be bridged, which consumed 
time; and though Sickles was successful in 
breaking in upon the enemy’s column and 
making some captures, yet, before he was in 
position to make his decisive attack, Jackson, 
who had led his column by a long circuit out 
of sight and hearing, through the dense for- 
est, came in upon my right flank, and by one 
concentrated blow of his whole corps, some 
twenty-five thousand men, had crushed and 
put to flight almost the entire corps of How- 
ard, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
I could lead up my reserves to the interior 
line of Williams, and bring Jackson's victori- 
ous forces to a halt. This failure of Howard 


**“ H’po’rs Army or THE PoTomac, CHANCELLORSVILLE, 
Va., May 2, 1863, 9:30 A.M. Cirenlar. MaAjor-GeNneRALs 
Stocum anp Howarp: I am directed by the Major-General 
commanding to say that the disposition you have made of your 
corps has been with a view to a front attack by the enemy. If 
he should throw himself upon your flank, he wishes you to ex- 
amine the ground and determine upon the position you will take 
in that event, in order that you may be prepared for him in what- 
ever direction he advances. He suggests that you have heavy 
reserves well in hand to meet this contingency. The right of 

our line does not appear to be strong enough. No artificial de- 
lenses worth naming have been thrown up, and there appears to 


to hold his ground cost us our position, and 
I was forced, in the presence of the enemy, to 
take up a new one. Upon investigation | 
found that Howard had failed properly to obey 
my instructions, to prepare to meet the enemy 
from the west.” In this connection the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter to General Hooker 
from General Schurz (who subsequently gave 
General Hooker leave to print) will be read 
with interest : 
40 W. 32d St., New York, April 22, 1876. 

* My DEAR GENERAL: Your letter of the 8th inst. 
was forwarded to me from St. Louis, and reached me 
here early this morning,and I hasten to reply. I regret 
very much that, my papers being boxed up, I have no 
access to a memorandum of the circumstances con- 
nected with the battle of Chancellorsville, as they 
came under my observation, which memorandum I put 
on paper shortly after that event. So I have to depend 
upon my memory in answering your questions. Ac- 
cording to my recollection you are mistaken in your 
impression that General Howard put your dispatches 
and orders into his pocket without communicating 
them to his division-commanders. About noon ora lit- 
tle after on the day of the attack onthe Eleventh Corps 
I was at General Howard’s headquarters, a house on 
the Chancellorsville road near the center of our posi 
tion. General Howard, being very tired, wanted to 
rest a little, and asked me as next in rank to open dis- 
patches that might arrive and to wake him in case 
they were of immediate importance. Shortly after a 
courier arrived with a dispatch from you calling Gen- 
eral Howard’s attention to the movement of the 
enemy toward our right flank, and instructing him to 
take precautionary measures against an attack from that 
quarter. I went in to General Howard at once and read 
itto him, and if I remember rightly, while we were speak- 
ing about it, another courier, or one of your young 
staff-officers, arrived with a second dispatch of virtually 
the same purport. We went out and discussed the 
matter on the porch of the house. I am not sure 
whether General Steinwehr was present or not. . . . 

“1 have seen it stated that my troops were already 
gone when General Devens’s division in its hurried 
retreat reached my position. This is utterly untrue. 
Some of my regiments which had ccminal in their 
old position, succeeded in wheeling round under the 
fire of the enemy, others were swept away, but those 
whose front I had changed during the afternoon in 
anticipation of the attack held their ground a con- 
siderable time after the débris of General Devens’s 
division had swept through our line. I saw C~eral 
Devens, wounded, carried by, and he had long been 
. . « in the rear when we were overpowered and 
fell back upon Colonel Buschbeck’s position, where 
General Howard in the meantime had been trying to 
rally the routed troops. This also you will find in my 
report. My loss in killed and wounded was quite 
heavy, if I remember rightly about twenty per cent. 

“TI ought to add that he [General a Nts thought 
he could not carry out as well as he desired your in- 
struction to hold a strong reserve in hand, for the rea- 
son that General Barlow’s brigade of Steinwehr’s 
be a scarcity of troops at that point, and not, in the general's 
opinion, as favorably posted as might be. We have good reason 
to suppose that the enemy is moving to our right. Please ad- 
vance your pickets for purposes of observation as far as may be 
safe, in order to obtain timely information of their approach 
J. H. Van Aven, Brigadier-General and Aid-de-Camp.” 

+ Heapquarters 11th Corps, May 2d, 10 m. to 11 o’k 
[r0:50 A. M.] Maj.-Gent. Hooker, Comd’g Army. GENERAL: 
‘rom Gen. Devens’s headquarters we can observe a column of 
infantry moving westward on a road parallel with this on a ridge 
about 1 4% to 2 miles south of this. I am taking measures to resist 
an attack from the west. Respectfully, O.O. Howarp, Maj.-Gen. 
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division had been ordered to the support of Sickles. 
All the precaution that was taken against a flank 
attack, aside from what I did without orders, was the 
construction of a small rifle-pit across the Chancellors- 
ville road in the rear of my division, near the house 
[ Dowdall’s tavern] occupied by General Howard as 
headquarters. If you should desire ay omny y on any 
particular point I may not have touched here, I shall be 


glad to give it if possible. Your letters will find mé 


at 40 West 32d St., New York, until June 8th. Of 
course this hasty note is not written wit any expecta- 
tion on my part to see it printed as part of an historical 
narrative. It is simply to give you the information you 
wish for, and which it gives me pleasure to furnish. 
“Very truly yours, 

“ MAJOR-GENERAL HOOKER, C. SCHURZ. 

“P, S, Whether General Howard received on that 
day any dispatches or instructions from you subse- 
quent to those mentioned, I do not know.”’* 

When we arrived at the Chancellor House, 
(which is all there is of Chancellorsville,) 
where General Hooker had his headquarters, 
and where he received the hurt which came 
near proving mortal, General” Hooker said, 
“ T was standing on this step of the portico on 
the Sunday morning of the 3d of May, and was 
giving direction to the battle, which was now 
raging with great fury, the cannon-balls reach- 
ing me from boththe east and the west, when a 
solid shot struck the pillar near me, splitting it 
in two, and throwing one-half longitudinally 
against me, striking my whole right side, which 
soon turned livid. For a few moments I was 
senseless, and the report spread that I had been 
killed. But I soon revived, and to correct the 
misapprehension, I insisted on being lifted 
upon my horse, and rode back towards the 
white house, which subsequently became the 
center of my new position. Just before reach- 
ing it, the pain from my hurt became so in- 
tense, that I was likely to fall, when I was as- 
sisted to dismount, and was laid upon a 
blanket spread out upon the ground, and was 
given some brandy. This revived me, and I 
was assisted to remount. Scarcely was I off 
the blanket, when a solid shot, fired by the 
enemy at Hazel Grove, struck in the very 
center of that blanket, where I had a moment 


* The following are extracts from the official report to General 
Howard of General Schurz, who shows, besides, that his division 
made strenuous efforts to stem the assaults of Jackson's men: 
“Tn the course of the forenoon I was informed that large columns 
of the enemy could be seen from General Devens's headquarters, 

moving from east to west. . I observed them plainly as 
they moved on. I rode back to your [General Howard's) head- 
quarters, and on the way ordered Captain Dilger to look for 
good artillery positions on the field fronting west, as the troops 
would, in all probability, have to execute a change of front. T 
matter was largely discussed at your headquarters, and I enter. 
tained and expressed in our informal conversations, the opinion 
that we should form upon the open ground we then occupied, 
with our front at right angles with the plank road, lining the 
church grove and the border of the woods east of the open plain 
with infantry, placing strong échelons behind both wings, and 
distributing the artillery along the front on ground most favorable 
for its action, especially on the eminence on the right and left of 
Dowdall’ $s tavern. In the absence of orders, but becom- 
ing more and more convinced that the enemy's attack would 
come from the west and fall upon our right and rear, I took it 
upon my own responsibility to detach two regiments from the 
second line of my second bri: and to place them in a good 
position on the right and left of Ely’s Ford road, west of Hawkins's 
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before been lying, and tore up the earth in a 
savage way.” Turning to Major Chancellor, 
who was standing by, General Hooker said, 
“Ah, Major! Your people were after me with 
a sharp stick on that day.” 

But a short distance from the Chancellor 
House, in the direction of Dowdall’s tavern, 
our carriage was halted, and dismounting, 
Major Chancellor led us a few paces out of 
the road, along a faint cart-path, when he said, 
‘ This is the place where Stonewall Jackson 
received the wounds which proved mortal.” 
‘‘T have always been struck,” observed Gen- 
eral Hooker,“ with the last words of General 
Jackson, evincing how completely he was ab- 
sorbed in the progress of the battle. In his 
delirium he was still upon the field, and he 
cried out, ‘Order A. P. Hill to prepare for 
action — pass the infantry to the front rapidly 
— tell Major Hawks —’ when he stopped with 
the sentence unfinished. After a little his brow 
relaxed, as if from relief, and he said, ‘ Let us 
cross over the river, and rest under the shade 
of the trees,’—and these were his last words.” 

Arriving at Dowdall’s tavern, General 
Hooker pointed out the excellent position 
which was here afforded for Howard’s corps 
to have made a stout defense. “ Buschbeck’s 
brigade of that corps,” said he,“ did do wonders 
here, and held the whole impetuous onset of 
the enemy in check for an hour or more, which 
gave me opportunity to bring my reserves 
into position. The loss of this ground brought 
me into so cramped a condition that I was 
obliged to take up a new position, which | 
successfully accomplished. I now ordered 
Sedgwick, who commanded the Sixth Corps, 
the largest in my army, some twenty-two 
thousand men, which had been left to dem- 
onstrate in front of Fredericksburg, to cross 
the river and move rapidly up to my left. The 
effect of so heavy a body of fresh troops com- 
ing in upon the enemy’s flank, I calculated 
would be decisive. But Sedgwick was dilatory 
in moving, which gave the enemy time to con- 


farm, so as to check the enemy if he should attack our extreme 
right and penetrate through de woods at that point. This was 
subsequently approved by you. With these exceptions, 
no change was made in the position occupied r% the corps 
The losses suffered by my division in the action of May ad were 
very severe in proportion to my whole effective force. I had 15 
officers killed, 23 wounded, and 15 missing, and 102 men killed, 

365 wounded, and 441 missing; total, 953. My whole 
loss amounted to about 23 per cent In closing this 
report I beg leave to make one additional rem: ark. The Eleventh 
Corps, and, by error or malice, especially the Third Division, 
has been held up to the whole country as a band of cowards 
My division has been made responsible for the defeat of the 
Eleventh corps, and the Eleventh Corps for the failure of the 
campaign *reposterous as this is, va we have been over- 
whelned by the army and the press with abuse and insult beyond 
measure. We have borne as much as human nature can endure 
I am far from saying that on May 2d everybody did his duty to 
the best of his power. 

But one thing I will say, because I know it: these men are no 
cowards. . . . I have seen with my own eyes, troops who now 
affect to look down upon the Eleventh Corps with sovereign con- 
engh, behave much worse under circumstances far less trying. 
*—Epiror. 
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centrate and stop him before he had moved 
over half the distance, and I consequently got 
no help from him.” 

I ventured to ask why he did not attack 
when he found that the enemy had weakened 
his forces in the immediate front and sent 
them away to meet Sedgwick. “That,” said 
he, “‘ would seem to have been the reasonable 
thing todo. But we were in this impenetrable 
thicket. All the roads and openings leading 
through it, the enemy immediately fortified 
strongly, and planted thickly his artillery 
commanding all the avenues, so that with re- 
duced numbers he could easily hold his lines, 
shutting me in, and it became utterly impos- 
sible to manceuvre my forces. My army was 
not beaten. Only a part of it had been 
engaged. ‘The First Corps, commanded by 
Reynolds, whom I regarded as the ablest 
officer under me, was fresh, and ready and 
eager to be brought into action, as was my 
whole army. But I had been fully con- 
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Lee's Knowledge of Hooker's Movements. 


Tue assertion that Hooker’s move upon Chancel- 
lorsville was a surprise to General Lee is a great 
mistake, Every day, Lee had information of Hooker’s 
movements. The following letter, sent by Lee to Jack- 
son and by the latter to me, has never been out of 
my possession since. It shows the remarkable intui- 
tion which enabled General Lee on so many occasions 
to foresee and penetrate the intentions of his antagonist. 
In this case a demonstration had been made on our 
extreme right at Port Royal, and without waiting for 
orders I had gone with a brigade and battery to meet it, 
I reported the facts to General Jackson, and it is my 
letter to him to which General Lee refers : 

** HEADQUARTERS A. N. VA., April 23, 1863. LiguT.- 
Gen'L T. J. JAcKson, Com'g Corps. GEN'L: I have 
received General Colston's letter of 8% o'clock to-day 
which you forwarded to me. I think from the account 
given me by L't-Col. Smith of the Engineers, who was 
at Port Royal yesterday, of the enemy's operations there, 
the day and night previous, that his present purpose is 
to draw our troops in that direction while he attempts a 
passage elsewhere. I would not then send down more 
troops than are actually necessary. I will notify Gen'ls 
McLaws and Anderson to be on the alert, for I think that 
if a real attempt is made to cross the river it will be above 
Fredericksburg. Very respectfully, R. E. Lee, Gen'l.” 

The back of the letter was endorsed by Jackson, 
‘Respectfully referred to General Colston for his guid- 
ance.”’ It was also marked “ confidential,’’ and both 
the front and the back of the envelope were marked 
“ private,” so that not even my Adjutant General should 
open it in case of my absence. 

The Federal writers have wondered why Jackson’s 
corps did not complete its work on the evening of 
May 2d. They do not realize the condition of our 
troops after their successful charge on Howard. We 
had forced our way through brush so dense that the 


vinced of the futility of attacking fortified 
positions, and I was determined not to sacri- 
fice my men needlessly, though it should be 
at the expense of my reputation as a fighting 
officer. We had already had enough grievous 
experience in that line. I made frequent 
«lemonstrations to induce the enemy to attack 
me, but he would not accept my challenge. 
Accordingly, when the eight days’ rations with 
which my army started out were exhausted, 
I retired across the river. Before doing so 
I sent orders to General Sedgwick to hold 
his position near Banks’s Ford, on the south 
side of the stream, and I would bring my 
whole army to his support; but the order 
failed to reach him until he had already re- 
crossed the river. Could I have had my army 
on the open grounds at that point where I 
could have manceuvred it properly, I felt as- 
sured that I could have gained a decisive 
victory. But fhis, my last chance, was frus- 
trated.” 
Samuel P. Bates. 
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troops were nearly stripped of their uniforms. Brigades, 
regiments, and companies had become so mixed that 
they could not be handled ; besides which the darkness 
of evening was so intensified by the shade of the dense 
woods that nothing could be seen a few yards off. 
The halt at that time was not a mistake, but a neces 
sity. So far from intending to stop, Jackson was hur- 
rying A. P. Hill's division to the front to take the 
place of Rodes’s and mine and to continue the attack, 
when he was wounded; A. P. Hill was also wounded 
soon afterwards, and the advance of his troops in the 
narrow road on which alone they could move, was 
checked by the shell and canister of twelve Napoleon 
guns, from an elevation within five hundred yards. 
The slaughter and confusion were greatly increased 
by this terrible fire in the darkness of the night, so 
that the pause in the attack was one of those fatalities 
of war that no skill or foresight can prevent. 

It was about one o’clock on Sunday that Lee re- 
ceived information that Early had been driven from 
Marye’s Heights and was falling back before Sedg- 
wick. Jackson’s corps, which had been fighting since 
six o’clock the previous evening, with very little rest 
during the night, renewing the conflict at daylight, 
and capturing the positions at Chancellorsville, was by 
this time much diminished by casualties and much 
exhausted by fatigue, hunger, and thirst; bat it was 
preparing to move upon Hooker’s last line of in- 
trenchments, erected during the night on very strong 
positions. My division was in the lead in line of 
battle. It was then that I received an order to report 
at once in person to General Lee. I found him stand- 
ing in a small tent pitched by the roadside. His plain 
gray sack-coat with only three stars on the rolling 
collar, was, like his face, well sprinkled with the dust 
of the battlefield. In low, quiet tones he said to me: 
“ General, I wish you to advance with your division on 
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the United States Ford road. I expect you will mect 
with resistance before you come to the bend of the 
road, Ido not want you to attack the enemy’s posi- 
tions, but only to feel them. Send your engineer officer 
with skirmishers to the front to reconnoiter and report. 
Don’t engage seriously, but keep the enemy in check 
and prevent him from advancing.” 

I am confident that these were almost 
words of General Lee, to which he added, “ Move at 
once,” which I did. The result is related in my official 
report of the battle. I was not a little puzzled at the 
time (not knowing the situation at Fredericksburg), 
and I wondered why we were not to continue our ad- 
General Lee 


the exact 


yance and hurl Hooker into the river. 
left the field at Chancellorsville immediately after 
giving me the above orders, and hastened to Early’s 
support with McLaws’s division, Mahone’s brigade, 
and other troops, and compelled Sedgwick to retreat 


across the Rappahannock. 
R. E. Colston. 


The Reserve at Antietam. 


Tue Antietam articles in the June CENTURY have 
renewed the old question as to why McClellan did 
not press his advantage on the afternoon of Sept. 17th. 

At the battle of Antietam I commanded one of the 
battalions of Sykes’s division of regulars, held in re- 
serve on the north of Antietam creek near the stone 
bridge. ‘Three of our battalions were on the south side 
of the creek, deployed as skirmishers in front of 
Sharpsburg. At the time A. P. Hill began to force 
Burnside back upon the left, I was talking with Colonel 
Buchanan, our brigade commander, when an orderly 
brought him a note from Captain (now Colonel) 
Blunt, who was the senior officer with the battalions 
of our brigade beyond the creek. The note, as I re- 
member, stated in effect that Captain Dryer, command- 
ing the Fourth Infantry, had ridden into the enemy's 
lines, and upon returning had reported that there was 
but one Confederate battery and two regiments in 
front of Sharpsburg, connecting the wings of Lee's 
army. Dryer was one of the coolest and bravest offi- 
cers in our service, and on his report Blunt asked in- 
structions. We learned afterwards that Dryer pro- 
posed that he, Blunt and O’Connel, commanding the 
Fourth, Twelfth, and Fourteenth Infantries should 
charge the enemy in Sharpsburg instanter. But Blunt 
preferred asking for orders. Colonel Buchanan sent the 
note to Sykes, who was at the time talking with General 
McClellan and Fitz John Porter, about a hundred and 
fifty yards from us. They were sitting on their horses 
between Taft’s and Weed’s batteries a little to our left. 
I saw the note passed from one to the other in the 
group, but could not, of course, hear what was said. 

We received no orders to advance, however, al 
though the advance of a single brigade at the time 
(sunset) would have cut Lee’s army in two. 

After the war, I asked General Sykes why our re- 
serves did not advance upon receiving Dryer’s report. 
He answered that he remembered the circumstance 
very well and that he thought McClellan was inclined 
to order in the Fifth Corps but that when he spoke of 
doing so Fitz John Porter said: “ Remember, Gen- 
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eral! I command the last reserve of the last Army of 
the Republic.” 
“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who will not put it to the touc h, 
To win or lose it all.” 


7 
Licut.-Colonel Ninth Infantry, U. S. A 


homas M. Anderson. 





General Grant's Reasons for Relieving General 
William F,. Smith. 


Tue Century of May publishes a letter from Gen- 
eral William Farrar Smith in reply to General Grant, 
in which he states : 


. . LT sought an explanation from him on the day of my 
return, and he was as reticent in assigning any cause for his action 
then as he was twenty-one years after, when, in preparing a con 
tribution to the history of the war, he again passed sentence upon 
me without assigning a reason of any kind for his condemnation 
I am to-day as ignorant of the causes for hisaction as | was then.” 


The following is an extract from a letter which has 
never been made public 


* Cot_ece Port, L. L, July 30, 1864 

* Hon. S. Foot 

** Dear Senator: | am extremely anxious that my friends in 
my native State should not think that the reason of General 
Grant relieving me from duty was brought about by any miscon 
duct of mine, and therefore I write to put you in possession of 
such facts in the case as I am aware of, and think will throw 
light upon the subject 5s 

**On my return from a short leave of absence, on the 19th of 
July, General Grant sent for me to report to him, and then told 
me that he ‘could not relieve General Butler,’ and that as I had 
so severely criticised General Meade, he had determined to relieve 
me from the command of the Eighteenth Corps, and order me to 
New York City to await orders. The next morning the General 
gave some other reasons, such as an article in the ‘ Tribune’ re 
flecting on General Hancock, which I had nothing in the world 
to do with, and two letters which I had written, before the cam 
paign began, to two of General Grant's most devoted friends, 
urging 7 them to try and prevent him from making the cam- 
paign he had just made. ery truly yours, 
“WiwaMm F, Smrrn, Major-General.” 


The above may refresh General Smith’s recollection. 


Joel Benedict Erhardt. 


A Correction from Mr. Whittier. 


To THe Eprror or THe Cenrury: My atten- 
tion has been called to an article in the June number 
of Tue CENTURY, in which the writer, referring to the 
poem on Barbara Frietchie, says, “ The story will per 
haps live, as Mr. Whittier has boasted, until it gets 
beyond the reach of correction.” Those who know 
that I not in the habit of 


boasting of anything whatever, least of all, of congrat 


me will bear witness am 
ulating myself upon a doubtful statement outliving the 
possibility of correction. I certainly made no “ boast’’ 


of the kind imputed to me. The poem of Barbara 


Frietchie was written in good faith. The story was 
no invention of mine. It came to me from sources 
which I regarded as entirely reliable; it had been 


published in newspapers, and had gained public cred 
ence in Washington and Maryland before my poem 


I had no reason to doubt its accuracy 


was written. 
then, and I am still constrained to believe that it had 
foundation in fact. If I thought otherwise I should 
not hesitate to express it. I have no pride of author 
ship to interfere with my allegiance to truth. 

John G,. Whittier. 


Amessury, 6 Mo. 10, 1886 
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f Ban best lesson I have had for a long 
time in the benefits of contentment and 
of the value of one’s own nook or corner of 
the world, however circumscribed it may be, 
as a point from which to observe nature and 
life, comes to me from a prairie correspondent, 
an invalid lady, confined to her room year 
in and year out, and yet who sees more and 
appreciates more than many of us who have 
the freedom of a whole continent. Having 
her permission, why should I not share these 
letters with my readers, especially since there 
are other house-bound or bed-bound invalids 
whom they may reach and who may derive 
some cheer or suggestion from them ? Words 
uttered in a popular magazine like THE CEN- 
TURY are like the vapors that go up from 
the ground and the streams: they are sure to 
be carried far and wide, and to fall again as 
rain or dew, and one little knows what thirsty 
plant or flower they may reach and nourish. 
I am thinking of another fine spirit, couch- 
bound in one of the northern New England 
States, who lives ina town that bears the same 
name as that in which my Western correspond- 
ent resides, and into whose chamber my slight 
and desultory papers have also brought some- 
thing of the breath of the fields and woods, 
and who in return has given me many glimpses 
of nature through eyes purified by suffering. 

Women are about the best lovers of nature, 
after all; at least of nature in her milder and 
more familiar forms. The feminine character, 
the feminine perceptions, intuitions, delicacy, 
sympathy, quickness, etc., are more responsive 
to natural forms and influences than is the 
masculine mind. 

My Western correspondent sees existence 
as from an altitude, and sees where the com- 
plements and compensations come in. She 
lives upon the prairie, and she says it is as 
the ocean to her, upon which she is adrift, and 
always expects to be, until she reaches the other 
shore. Her house is the ship which she never 
leaves, “ What is visible from my window is 
the sea, changing only from winter to summer 
as the sea changes from storm to sunshine. But 
there is one advantage,— messages can come 
to me continuaily from all the wide world.” 

One summer she wrote she had been hop- 
ing to be well enough to renew her acquaint- 
ance with the birds, the flowers, the woods, 
but instead was confined to her room more 
closely than ever. 

“It is a disappointment to me, but I decided 
long ago that the wisest plan is to make the 
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best of things; to take what is given you, and 
make the most of it. To gather up the frag- 
ments that nothing may be lost, applies to one’s 
life as well as to other things. Though I can- 
not walk, I can think and read and write; prob- 
ably I get my share of pleasure from sources 
that well people are apt to neglect. I have 
learned that the way to be happy is to keep so 
busy that thoughts of self are forced out of 
sight ; and to live for others, not for ourselves. 

“ Sometimes, when I think over the matter, 
I am half sorry for well people, because, you 
see, I have so much better company than 
they can have, for I have so much more time 
to go all over the world and meet all the best 
and wisest people in it. Some of them died 
long ago to the most of people, but to me 
they are just as much alive as they ever were; 
they give me their best and wisest thoughts 
without the disagreeable accompaniments 
others must endure. Other people use their 
eyes and ears and pens for me ; all I have to 
do is to sit still and enjoy the results. Dear 
friends I have everywhere, though I am un- 
known to them; what right have I to wish 
for more privileges than I have?” 

There is philosophy for you— philosophy 
which looks fate out of countenance. It seems 
that if we only have the fortitude to take the 
ills of life cheerfully and say to fortune, “ Thy 
worst is good enough for me,” behold the 
worst is already repentant and fast changing 
to the best. Love softens the heart of the in- 
evitable. The magic phrase which turns the 
evil spirits into good angels is, “I am con- 
tented.” Happiness is always at one’s elbow, 
it seems, in one disguise or another; all one 
has to do is to stop seeking it afar, or stop 
seeking it at all, and say to this unwelcome 
attendant, “ Be thou my friend,” when, lo, the 
mask falls, and the angel is disclosed. Certain 
rare spirits in this -world have accepted pov- 
erty with such love and pride that riches at 
once became contemptible. 

My correspondent has the gift of observa- 
tion. In renouncing self she has opened the 
door for many other things to enter. In cul- 
tivating the present moment, she cultivates 
the present incident. ‘The power to see things 
comes of that mental attitude which is directed 
to the now and the here: keen, alert percep- 
tions, those faculties that lead the mind and 
take the incident as it flies. Most people fail 
to see things because the print is too small for 
their vision ; they read only the large-lettered 
events like the newspaper headings, andare apt 
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to miss a part of these, unless they see in some 
way their own initials there. 

The small type of the lives of bird and 
beast about her is easily read by this cheer- 
ful invalid. “To understand that the sky is 
everywhere blue,” says Goethe, “ we need not 
go around the world” ; and it would seem that 
this woman has got all the good and pleasure 
there is in natural history from the pets in her 
room, and the birds that build before her 
window. I had been for a long time trying to 
determine whether or not the blue-jay hoarded 
up nuts for winter use, but had not been able 
to settle the point. I applied to her, and, sit- 
ting by her window, she discovered that jays 
do indeed hoard food in a tentative, childish 
kind of way, but not with the cunning and 
provident foresight of the squirrels and native 
mice. She saw a jay fly to the ground with 
what proved to be a peanut in its beak and 
carefully cover it up with leaves and grass. 
The next fall, looking out of my own win- 
dow, I saw two jays hiding chestnuts with the 
same blind instinct. They brought them from 
a near tree and covered them up in the grass, 
putting but one in a place. Subsequently, in 
another lgcality, I saw jays similarly employed. 
It appears to be simply the crow instinct to 
steal, or to carry away and hide any super- 
fluous morsel of food. The jays were really 
planting chestnuts instead of hoarding them. 
There was no possibility of such supplies be- 
ing available in winter, and in spring a young 
tree might spring from each nut. This fact 
doubtless furnishes a key to the problem why 
a forest of pine is usually succeeded by a for- 
est of oak. The acorns are planted by the 
jays. Their instinct for hiding things prompts 
them to seek the more dark and secluded pine 
woods with their booty, and the thick layer 
of needles furnishes an admirable material 
with which to cover the nut. The germ sprouts 
and remains a low slender shoot for years, or 
until the pine woods are cut away, when it 
rapidly becomes a tree. 

My correspondent thinks the birds possess 
some of the frailties of human beings; among 
other things, ficklemindedness. “ I believe they 
build nests just for the fun of it, to pass away the 
time, to have something to chatter about and 
dispute over.” (I myself have seen a robin play 
at nest-building late in October, and have seen 
two young bluebirds ensconce themselves in 
an old thrush’s nest in the fall and appear to 
amuse themselves like children, while the wind 
made the branch sway to and fro.) “ Now 
my wrens’ nest is so situated that nothing can 
disturb them, and where I can see it at any 
time. They have often made a nest and left 
it. A year ago, during the latter part of May, 
they built a nest, and in a few days they 
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kicked everything out of the box and did the 
work all over again, repeating the operation 
all July, then left the country without accom- 
plishing anything further. This season they 
reared one brood, built another nest, and, I 
think, laid one or more eggs, idled around a 
few weeks, and then went away.” (This last 
was probably a “cock-nest,” built by the male 
as a roosting-place.) “1 have noticed, too, that 
blue-jays build their apology for a nest, and 
abandon it for another place in the same tree.” 
Her jays and wrens do not live together on 
the most amiable terms. “I had much amuse- 
ment while the jay was on the nest, watching 
the actions of the wrens whose nest was under 
the porch close by the oak. Perched on a 
limb over the jay, the male wren sat flirting 
his tail and scolding, evidently saying all the 
insulting things he could think of; for after 
enduring it for some time, the jay would fly 
off its nest in a rage, and, with the evident in- 
tention of impaling Mr. Wren with his bill, 
strike down vengetfully and —find his bill fast 
in the bark, while his enemy was somewhere 
else, squeaking in derision. They kept that 
up day after day, but the wren is too lively to 
be caught by a large bird. 

“| have never had the opportunity to dis- 
cover whether there was any difference in the 
dispositions of birds of the same species; it 
would take a very close and extended obser 
vation to determine that ; but I do know there 
is as much difference between animals as be- 
tween human beings in that respect. Horses, 
cats, dogs, squirrels,— all have their own in- 
dividuality. I have had five gray squirrels 
for pets, and even their features were unlike. 
Fred and Sally were mates, who were kept 
shut up in their cages all the time. Fred was 
wonderfully brave, would strut and scold until 
there was something to be afraid of, then 
would crouch down behind Sally and let her 
defend him, the sneak! He abused her shame- 
fully, but she never resented it. Being the 
larger, she could have whipped him and not 
half tried; but she probably labored under 
the impression, which is shared by some peo- 
ple, that it is a wife’s duty to submit to what- 
ever abuse the husband chooses to inflict. Their 
characters reminded me so strongly of some 
people I have seen that I used to take Fred 
out and whip him regularly, as a sort of vica- 
rious punishment of those who deserved it. 
Chip was a gentle, pretty squirrel, fond of 
being petted, spent most of her time in my 
pocket or around my neck, but she died young; 
probably she was too good to live. 

“Dick, lazy and a glutton, also died 
young, from evereating. Chuck, the present 
pet, has Satan’s own temper—very ugly— 
but so intelligent that she is the plague of our 
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lives, though at the same time she isa con- 
stant source of amusement. It is impossible 
to remain long angry with her, however atro- 
cious her crimes are. We are obliged to let 
her run loose through the house, for when 
shut up she squeals and chatters and rattles 
her cage so we can’t endure it. From one 
piece of mischief to another as fast as she 
can go, she requires constant watching. She 
knows what is forbidden very well, for if I 
chance to look at her after she has been 
up to mischief, she quickly drops down flat, 
spreads her tail over her back, looking all the 
time so very innocent that she betrays her- 
self. If I go towards her, she springs on my 
back, where I cannot reach her to whip her. 
She never bites me, but if others tease her she 
is very vicious. When I tease her she relieves 
her feelings by biting any one else who hap- 
pens to be in the room; and it is no slight 
matter being bitten by a squirrel’s sharp teeth. 
Knowing that the other members of the fam- 
ily are afraid of her, she amuses herself by 
putting nuts in their shoes, down their necks, 
or in their hair, then standing guard, so that 
if they remove the nuts she flies at them. 

** Chuck will rememberan injury for months, 
and take revenge whenever opportunity offers. 
She claims all the nuts and candy that come 
into the house, searching Mr. B ’s pockets 
on Sundays, never on other days. I don’t see 
how she distinguishes, unless from the fact 
that he comes home early on that day. Once 
when she caught one of the girls eating some 
of her nuts, she flew at her, bit her, and began 
carrying off the nuts to hide as fast as she 
could. For months afterward she would slip 
slyly up and bite the girl. She particularly 
despises my brother, he teases her so, and 
gives her no chance to bite; so she gets even 
with him by tearing up everything of his she 
can find,— his books, his gloves, etc.; and if 
she can get into the closet where I keep the 
soiled clothing, she will select such articles as 
belong to him, and tear them up! And she 
has a wonderful memory, never forgets where 
she puts things; people whom she has not 
seen for several years she remembers. 

“ She had the misfortune to have about two 
inches of her tail cut off by being caught in 
the door, which made it too short to be used 
for wiping her face; it would slip out of her 
hands, making her stamp her feet and chatter 
her teeth with anger. By experimenting, she 
found by backing up in a corner it was pre- 
vented from slipping out of her reach. Have 
had her five years; wonder how long their 
lives usually are? One of my neighbors got 
a young squirrel, so young that it required 
milk ; so they got a small nursing-bottle for 
it. Until that squirrel was over a year old, 
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whenever he got hungry, he would get his bot- 
tle and sit and hold it up as if he thought that 
quite the proper way for a squirrel to obtain his 
nourishment. It was utterly comical to see him. 
We have no black squirrels; a few red ones 
and a great many gray ones of different kinds.” 

I was much interested in her pet squirrel, 
and made frequent inquiries about it. A year 
later she writes: “ My squirrel still lives and 
rules the house. She has an enemy that 
causes her much trouble,—a rat that comes 
into the wood-shed. I had noticed that when- 
ever she went out there, she investigated the 
dark corners with care before she ventured to 
play, but did not understand it till I chanced 
to be sitting in the kitchen door once, as she 
was digging up a nut she had buried. Just 
as she got it up,a great rat sprung on her 
back; there ensued a trial of agility and 
strength to see which should have that nut. 
Neither seemed to be angry, for they did not 
attempt to bite, but raced around the shed, 
cuffing each other at every opportunity; some 
times one had the nut, sometimes the other. 
I regret to say my squirrel, whenever she grew 
tired, took a base advantage of the rat by 
coming and sitting at my feet, gnawing the 
nut, and plainly showing by her motions her 
exultation over her foe. Finally the rat be- 
came so exasperated that he forgot prudence 
and forced her to climb up on my shoulder. 

“In an extract from a London paper I see 
it asserted that birds and snakes cannot taste. 
As to the snakes I cannot say, but I know 
birds can taste, from observing my canary 
when I give him something new to eat. He 
will edge up to it carefully, take a bit, back off 
to meditate; then if he decides he likes it, he 
walks up boldly and eats his fill. But if there 
is anything disagreeable in what I offer him, 
acid, for instance, there is such a fuss! He 
scrapes his bill, raises and lowers the feathers 
on the top of his head, giving one the impres 
sion that he is making a wry face. He cannot 
be induced to touch it a second time. 

“J have taught him to think I am afraid 
of him, and how he tyrannizes over me, 
chasing me from place to place, pecking and 
squeaking! He delights in pulling out my 
hair. When knitting or crocheting, he tries 
to prevent my pulling the yarn by standing 
on it; when that fails, he takes hold with his 
bill and pulls with all his little might. 

Some persons have a special gift or quality 
that enables them to sustain more intimate 
relations with wild creatures than others 
Women, as a rule, are ridiculously afraid of 
cattle and horses turned loose in a field, but 
my correspondent, when a young girl, had 
many a lark with the prairie colts. “ Is it not 
strange,” she says, “that a horse will rarely 
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hurt a child, or any person that is fond of 
them ? To see a drove of a hundred or even a 
hundred and fifty unbroken colts branded and 
turned out to grow up, was a common occur- 
rence then [in her childhood]. I could go 
among them, catch them, climb on their 
backs, and they never offered to hurt me ; they 
seemed to consider it fuz. They would come 
up and touch me with their noses and prance 
off around and around me; but just let a man 
come near them,and they were offlike the wind.” 

All her reminiscences of her early life in 
Iowa, thirty years ago, are deeply interesting 
to me. Her parents, a Boston family, moved 
to that part of the State in advance of the 
railroads, making the journey from the Missis- 
sippi in a wagon. “ My father had been for- 
tunate enough to find a farm with a frame 
house upon it (the houses were mostly log 
ones) built by an Englishman whose home- 
sickness had driven him back to England. 
It stood upon a slight elevation in the midst 
of a prairie, though not a very level one. To 
the east and to the west of us, about four 
miles away, were the woods along the banks 
of the streams. It was in the month of June 
when we came, and the prairie was tinted 
pink with wild roses. From early spring till 
late in the fall the ground used to be so cov- 
ered with some kinds of flowers that it had 
almost as decided a color as the sky itself, 
and the air would be fragrant with their perfume. 
First it is white with ‘dog-toes’ [probably an 
orchid] ; then a cold blue, from being covered 
with some kind of light-blue flower; next come 
the roses; in July and August it is pink with 
the ‘prairie pink,’ dotted with scarlet lilies ; 
as autumn comes on it is vivid with orange- 
colored flowers. I never knew their names; 
they have woody stalks; one kind that grows 
about a foot high has a feathery spray of lit- 
tle blossoms [golden-rod ?]. ‘There are several 
kinds of tall ones; the blossom has yellow leaves 
and brown velvety centers [cone-flower, or 
Rudbeckia, probably, now common in the 
East]. We youngsters used to gather the gum 
that exuded from the stalk. Every one was poor 
in those days, and no one was ashamed of it. 
Plenty to eat, such as it was. We introduced 
some innovations in that line that shocked the 
people here. We used corn meal, they said it 
was only fit for hogs. Worse than that, we ate 
‘ greens’— weeds, they called them. It does 
not seem possible, but it is a fact, that with all 
those fertile acres around them waiting for 
cultivation, and to bead almost for the ask- 
ing, those people (they were mainly Hoosiers) 
lived on fried salt pork, swimming in fat, and 
hot biscuit all the year round; no variety, no 
vegetables, no butter saved for winter use, no 
milk after cold weather began, for it was too 
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much trouble to milk the cows — such a shift- 
less set! And the hogs they raised — you 
should have seen them! ‘ Praitie sharks’ and 
‘ razor-backs’ were the local names for them, 
and either name fitted them ; long noses, long 
legs, bodies about five inches thick, and no 
amount of food would make them fat. They 
were allowed to run wild to save the trouble 
of caring for them, and when the pork-barrel 
was empty they so/ one. 

“Everybody drove oxen and used lumber- 
wagons with a board across the box for a seat. 
How did we ever endure it, riding over the 
roadless prairies! Then, any one who owned a 
horse was considered an aristocrat and de- 
spised accordingly. One yoke of oxen that we 
had were not to be sneezed at as a fast team. 
They were trained to trot, and would make 
good time too,” [I love to hear oxen praised. 
An old Michigan farmer, an early settler, told 
me of a famous pair of oxen he once had; 
he spoke of them with great affection. They 
would draw any log he hitched them to, 
When they had felt of the log and found they 
had their match, he said they would nudge 
each other, give their tails a kink, lift up their 
heads, and say ¢/-A-A-h4 / then something had 
to come. | 

“One phrase you used in your last letter— 
‘the start from the stump’—shows how 
locality governs the illustrations we use. The 
start was not from the stump here, quite the 
reverse. Nature made the land ready for 
man’s hand, and there were no obstacles in 
the shape of stumps and stones to overcome. 
Probably in the East a pine-stump fence is 
not regarded as either particularly attractive 
or odd; but to me, when I first saw one in 
York State, it was both. I had never even heard 
of the stumps being utilized in that way. Seen 
for the first time, there is something grotesque 
in the appearance of those long arms forever 
reaching out after something they never find, 
like a petrified octopus. ‘Those fences are an 
evidence of Eastern thrift — making an en- 
emy serve as a friend. I think they would 
frighten our horses and cattle, used as they 
are to the almost invisible wire fence. ‘Worm’ 
fences were the fashion at first. But they 
soon learned the necessity of economizing 
wood, The people were extravagant, too, in 
the outlay of power in tilling the soil, sixteen 
yoke of oxen being thought absolutely neces- 
sary to run a breaking-plow; and I have seen 
twenty yoke used, requiring three men to 
drive and attend the great clumsy plow. 
Every summer you might see them in any di- 
rection, looking like ‘ thousand-legged worms.’ 
They found out after a while that two yoke 
answered quite as well. There is something 
very queer about the bowlders that are sup- 
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posed to have been brought down from north- 
ern regions during the glacial period; like 
Banquo’s ghost they refuse to stay down. 
Other stones beside them gradually become 
buried, but the bowlders are always on top 
of the ground. Is there something repellent 
about them, that the earth refuses to cover 
them? They seem to be of no use, for they 
cannot be worked as other stone ; they have 
to be broken open with heat in some way, 
though I did see a building made of them 
once. The bowlders had been broken and 
put in big squares and little squares, oblong 
pieces and triangles. ‘The effect was curious, 
if not fine. 

“ In those days there were such quantities of 
game-birds, it was the sportsman’s paradise, and 
during the summer a great many gunners from 
the cities came there. Prairie-chickens with- 
out number, as great a nuisance as the crows in 
the East, only we could eat them to pay for 
the grain they ate ; also geese, turkeys, ducks, 
quail, and pigeons. Did you ever hear the 
prairie-chickens during the spring? I never 
felt sure spring had come to stay till, in the early 
morning, there came the boom of the chickens, 
Poor old boof. it is an indescribable sound, as 
if there were a thousand saying the same thing 
and keeping perfect time. Notrouble then get- 
ting a child up early in the morning, for it is 
time for hunting prairie-chickens’ nests. In the 
most unexpected places in the wild grass the 
nests would be found, with about sixteen eggs in 
them, looking somewhat like a guinea-hen’s 
egg. Of course an omelet made out of them 
tasted ever so much better than if made out of 
home-laid eggs ; now I should notlike the taste 
so well, probably, for there is a wild flavortothe 
egg, as there is to the flesh of the bird. Many 
a time I’ve stepped right into the nest, so 
well was it hidden. After a prairie fire is a 
good time to go egging, the nests being in 
plain sight, and the eggs already roasted. I 
have tried again and again to raise the chick- 
ens by setting the eggs under the tame hens, 
but it cannot be done; they seem to inherit 
a shyness that makes them refuse to eat, and 
at the first opportunity they slip off in the 
grass and are gone. Every kind of food, even 
to live insects, they will refuse, and will starve 
to death rather than eat in captivity. There 
are but few chickens here now; they have 
taken Horace Greeley’s advice and gone 
West. As to four-footed fame, there were any 
number of the little prairie-wolves and some 
big gray ones. Could see the little wolves 
running across the prairie any time a day, 
and at night their continual yap, yap was al- 
most unendurable. They developed a taste 
for barn-yard fowl that made it necessary for 
hens to roost high. They are cowards in the 
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daytime, but brave enough to come close to 
the house at night. If people had only had 
foxhounds, they would have afforded an op- 
portunity for some sport. I have seen people 
try to run them down on horseback, but 
never knew them to succeed. 

“One of my standard amusements was to 
go every little while to a den the wolves had 
where the rocks cropped out of the ground 
and poke in there with a stick, to see a wolf 
pop out scared almost to death. As to the 
big wolves, it was dangerous sport to meddle 
with them. I had an experience with them 
one winter that would have begotten a desire 
to keep a proper distance from them, had I 
not felt it before. An intensely cold night 
three of us were riding in an open wagon on 
one seat. The road ran for about a mile 
through the woods, and as we entered it four 
or five gray wolves sprang out at us; the 
horse needed no urging, you may be sure, but 
to me it seemed an age before we got out 
into the moonlight on the prairie; then the 
wolves slunk back into the woods. Every 
leap they made it seemed as if they would 
jump into the wagon. I could hear them 
strike against the back of it and hear their 
teeth c/ick together as they barely missed my 
hand where I held on to the seat to keep from 
being thrown out. My most prominent desire 
about that time was to sit in the middle and 
let some one else have the outside seat. 

“ Grandfather was very fond of trapping, 
and used to catch a great many wolves for 
their skins and the bounty; also minks and 
muskrats. I always had to help skin them, 
which I considered dreadful, especially skin- 
ning the muskrats; but as that was the only 
condition under which I was allowed to go 
along, of course I submitted, for I wouldn't 
miss the excitement of seeing whether we had 
succeeded in outwitting and catching the sly 
creatures for any consideration. ‘The beauti- 
ful minks, with their slender satiny bodies, it 
seemed a pity to catch them. Muskrats I had 
no sympathy for, they looked so ratty, and 
had so unpleasant a smell. The gophers were 
one of the greatest plagues the farmers had. 
The ground would be dotted with their mounds, 
so round and regular, the black dirt pulver- 
ized so finely. I always wondered how they 
could make them of such a perfect shape, and 
wished I could see way down into their houses. 
They have more than one entrance to them, 
because I’ve tried to drown them out, and 
soon I would see what ape to be my gopher, 
that I thought I had covered so nicely, 
skipping off. They took so much corn out 
of the hills after it was planted that it was 
customary to mix corn soaked with strychnine 
with the seed corn. Do they have pocket 
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gophers in the East? [No.] They are the 
cutest little animals, with their pockets on 
each side of their necks, lined with fur; when 
they get them stuffed full they look as broad 
as they are long, and so saucy. I have met 
them and had them show fight, because I 
wouldn’t turn out of their path —the little 
impudent things! 

“ One nuisance that goes along with civiliza- 
tion we escaped until the railroad was built, 
and that was raés. The railroads brought 
other nuisances too, the weeds; they soon 
crowded out the native plants. I don’t want 
to be understood as calling a// weeds nui- 
sances; the beautiful flowers some of them 
bear save their reputations — the dandelion, 
for instance ; I approve of the dandelion, what- 
ever others may think. I shall never forget 
the first one I found in the West; it was like 
meeting an old friend. It grew alongside of 
an emigrant road, about five miles from my 
home; here I spied the golden treasure in 
the grass. Some of the many ‘ prairie schoon- 
ers’ that had passed that way had probably 
dropped the one seed. Mother dug it up and 
planted it in our flower-bed, and in two years 
the neighborhood was yellow with them — 
all from that one root. ‘The prairies are gone 
now, and the wild flowers, those that have 
not been civilized to death like the Indians, 
have taken refuge in the fence-corners.” 

I had asked her what she knew about 
cranes, and she replied as follows : 

“ During the first few years after we came 
West, cranes, especially the sand-hill variety, 
were very plentiful. Any day in the summer 
you might see a triangle of them flying over, 
with their long legs dragging behind them ; 
or if you had sharp eyes, could see them stalk- 
ing along the sloughs sometimes found on 
the prairie. In the books I see them de 
scribed as being brown in color. Now I should 
not call them brown, for they are more of a 
yellow. They are just the color of a gosling, 
should it get its down somewhat soiled, and 
they look much like overgrown goslings set 
up on stilts. I have often found their nests, 
and always in the shallow water in the slough, 
built out of sticks, much as the children build 
cob-houses, about a foot high, with two large 
flateggs in them. I have often tried to catch 
them on their nests, so as to see how they dis- 
posed o& their long legs, but never quite suc- 
ceeded. They are very shy, and their nests 
are always so situated as to enable them to 
see in every direction. I had a great desire 
to possess a pet crane, but every attempt to 
raise one resulted in failure, all on account 
of those same slender legs. 

“The egg I placed under a ‘sitting hen’ 
(one was as much as a hen could conveniently 
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manage); it would hatch out all right, and I 
had no difficulty in feeding the young crane, 
for it would eat anything, and showed no shy- 
ness—quite different from a young prairie- 
chicken ; in fact, their tameness was the cause 
of their death, for, like Mary’s little lamb, they 
insisted on going everywhere I went. When 
they followed me into the house, and stepped 
upon the smooth floor, one leg would go in 
one direction and the other in the opposite, 
breaking one or both of them. They seemed 
to be unable to walk upon any smooth sur- 
face. Such ridiculous looking things they 
were! I have seen a few pure white ones, but 
only on the wing. They seem more shy than 
the yellow ones. ' 

“Once I saw a curious sight; I saw seven 
or eight cranes dance a cotillion, or something 
very much likeit. I havesince read of wild fowl 
performing in that way, but then I had never 
heard of it. ‘They were in a meadow about 
half a mile from the house; I did not at all 
understand what they were doing, and pro- 
ceeded to investigate. After walking as near 
as I could without frightening them, | crept 
through the tall grass until I was within a rod 
of the cranes, and then lay and watched 
them. It was the most comical sight to see 
them waltz around, sidle up to each other and 
back again, their long necks and legs mak- 
ing the most clumsy motions. With a little 
stretch of the imagination one might see a 
smirk on their faces, and suspect them of 
caricaturing human beings. ‘There seemed to 
be a regular method in their movements, for 
the changes were repeated. How long they 
kept it up I do not know, for I tired of it and 
went back to the house, but they had danced 
until the grass was trampled down hard and 
smooth. I always had a mania for trying 
experiments, so 1 coaxed my mother to cook 
one the men had shot, though I had never 
heard of any one’s eating crane. It was not 
very good, tasted somewhat peculiar, and the 
thought that maybe it was poison struck me 
with horror. I was badly scared, for I re 
flected that 1 had no proof that it was nof 
poison, and I had been told so many times 
that I was bound to come to grief, sooner or 
later, from trying to find out things.” 

I am always glad to have the views of a 
sensible person, outside of the literary circles, 
upon my favorite authors, especially when 
the views are sponmaneous. “Speaking of 
Thoreau,” says my correspondent, “1 am 
willing to allow most that is said in his 
praise, but 7 do not like him, all the same. 
Do you know I feel that he was not alto- 
gether human. -There is something uncanny 
about him. I guess that instead of having a 
human soul, his body was inhabited by some 
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sylvan deity that flourished in Grecian times ; 
he seemed out of place among human beings.” 

Of Carlyle, too, she has an independent 
opinion. “ It is a mystery to me why men so 
universally admire Carlyle; women do not, 
or if there is occasionally one who does, she 
does not /ike him. A woman’s first thought 
about him would be, ‘I pity his wife!’ Do 
you remember what he said in answer to Mrs. 
Welsh’s proposal to come and live with them 
and help support them ? He said they could 
only live pleasantly together on the condition 
that she looked up to him, not he to her. 
Here is what he says: ‘ Now, think, Liebchen, 
whether your mother will consent to forget 
her riches and our poverty and uncertain, 
more probably scanty income, and consent in 
the spirit of Christian meekness to make me 
her guardian and director, and be a second 
wife to her daughter’s husband ?’ Now, isn’t 
that insufferable conceit for you ? To expect 
that a woman old enough to be his mother 
would lay aside her self-respect and individu- 
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ality to accept him, a comparatively young 
and inexperienced man, as her master? The 
cheekiness of it! Here you have the key-note 
of his character —‘ great I and little u.’ 

“I have tried faithfully to like him, for it 
seemed as if the fault must be in me because 
I did not; I have labored wearily through 
nearly all his works, stumbling over his super- 
latives (why, he is an adjective factory; his 
pages look like the alphabet struck by a 
cyclone. You call it picturesqueness; I call 
it grotesqueness). But it was of no use; it 
makes me tired all over to think of it. All 
the time I said to myself, ‘Oh, do stop your 
scolding ; you are not so much better than the 
rest of us.’ One is willing to be led to a higher 
life, but who wants to be pushed and cuffed 
along ? Howcan people place him and our own 
Emerson, the dear guide and friend of somany 
of us, on the same level ? It may be that the 
world had need of him, just as it needs light- 
ning and rain and cold and pain, but must we 
“ike these things ?”* 

John Burroughs. 


* My correspondent was Mrs. Beardslee of Manchester, Iowa. She died in October, 1885. 


UNDYING LIGHT. 


I 


\ HEN in the golden western summer skies 
A flaming glory starts, and slowly fades 
Through crimson tone on tone to deeper shades, 
There falls a silence, while the daylight dies 
Lingering,— but not with human agonies 


or terror that degrades ; 


A holy peace the failing world pervades 
Nor any fear of that which onward lies ; 
For well, ah well, the darkened vale recalls 





A thousand times ten thousand vanished suns ; 
Ten thousand sunsets from whose blackened walls 

Reflamed the white and living day, that runs, 
In light which brings all beauty to the birth, 
Deathless forever round the ancient earth. 


Il. 

O thou the Lord and Maker of life and light! 

Full heavy are the burdens that do weigh 

Our spirits earthward, as through twilight gray 

We journey to the end and rest of night ; 
Though well we know to the deep inward sight 

Darkness is but thy shadow, and the day 

Where thou art never dies, but sends its ray 

Through the wide universe with restless might. 
O Lord of Light, steep thou our souls in thee! 

That when the daylight trembles into shade, 
And falls the silence of mortality, 

And all is done,— we shall not be afraid, 
But pass from light to light ; from what doth seem 
Into the very heart and heaven of our dream. 


R. W. Gilder. 
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opin ETCHING along the water-front of the 
\ city of Naples are the beautiful gardens of 
the Villa Nazionale, a drive only separating 
them from the water’s edge. In the afternoon 
this drive is the favorite resort of the gay world 
of Naples, and on fine days, between three and 
five, an observer from the gardens sees an un- 
broken procession of carriages rolling past, 
towards or from Posilippo. This afternoon 
whirl is a strong contrast to the morning 
quiet, when for hours together one often hears 
nothing but the surf breaking on the shore, 
unless the sirocco is blowing, and then the 
tumultuous voice of the sea lasts all the day 
long, as the great waves sweep in from the 
south, flinging themselves high above the sea- 
wall and scattering their spray over the road. 

In these gardens, surrounded by flowers and 
fountains and statuary, is a large, imposing 
edifice often mistaken for a palace; and, in- 
deed, rarely have palaces so fine a site. But, 
if you approach from the east, you soon see in 
large letters on its front, “ Stasione Zoologica.” 

‘To Neapolitans generally, as well as for- 
eigners, there is something mysterious about 
this building; for of its dozens of rooms and 
its different stories there is only one room to 
which the public is admitted, and this is dimly 
lighted and lined with wonders, suggesting 
greater wonders above and below. This is the 
celebrated aquarium, which has nowhere its 
equal. On entering, the general darkness is 
relieved only by the light streaming through 
and illuminating the aquaria; bringing out in 
the most effective manner the gorgeous col- 
oring of the various living creatures within, 
and producing the effect of a darkened theater, 
with its brilliantly lighted stage. 

In one of the tanks several monstrous 
octopi, or devil-fish, are writhing their two 
yards of boneless arms upon the wall of glass, 
showing to good advantage those frightful 
suckers, which without any effort hold in a 
death-grip their unlucky prey. Numbers of 
others seem to be as!eep on the rocks and under 
little caverns, but when feeding-time comes and 
the crabs appear, what a fearful waking up! 
They come in numbers from unseen quarters, 
and the very rocks seem turned into octopi, 
for, being much of the same color, when quiet 
they cannot easily be distinguished. Whether 
or not the humane keeper has killed or 
stunned the crabs, they make no resistance as 
the fatal arms noiselessly fold about them, 
but the struggle is fierce between the octopi 
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themselves. Into another tank, from some un- 
seen quarter, is sent a long stick, waking up 
from their quiet a number of cuttle-fish. For 
some minutes they flee from the pursuing 
stick, but becoming impatient and perhaps 
frightened, they make use of their ink-bag, 
and instantly what seems like clouds of 
dense smoke curling through the water hides 
them from sight. 

Passing on to the other tanks, we come to 
the worms, which are a revelation of beauty, 
instead of being the object of loathing we 
have been accustomed to consider them. Some 
of them, standing up in their stem-like tubes, 
spread abroad their beautiful many-colored 
tentacles like the petals of flowers. 

In a corner of one tank carpeted by a lux- 
uriant and brilliantly tinted growth of flower- 
like animal life arises quite a grove of worms, 
resembling in miniature the palm-trees in the 
garden outside. The worm constructs a per- 
pendicular tube for itself, which looks like a 
tall, straight, rugged pine trunk, at the top of 
which branch out the leaf-like tentacles, 
giving the effect of bright bushy foliage. ‘The 
tentacles sway about in the water, much like 
branches moved by the wind, and in this way 
they sweep any morsel of food floating by to 
the mouth which the tentacles encircle. Fit 
ting in and out through this curious animal 
grove, or resting on some brilliant animal slope, 
or perching on tiny rocks and precipices, may 
be seen a variety of strange and often most 
graceful creatures. 

This morning, on their way from lunch, six 
of the gelehrte of the Station, who had 
passed into the aquarium to see what was 
new, might have been found standing for 
a long time at this spot. Three of them were 
watching the fantastic sea-horses. One of 
these curious creatures had stationed itself 
close under the expanded tentacles of an 
annelid, which suddenly contracted and drew 
itself, tentacles and all, far down the tube out 
of sight. ‘The seeming astonishment of the 
hippocampus was highly amusing. It soon, 
however, seemed to recover itself, and came 
around peering with its nose into the tube 
down which the worm had disappeared. The 
animal was sufficiently interesting to hold our 
attention for a long time. 

It is impossible even to enumerate the vast 
numbers of animals in the aquaria. The great 
hall of two hundred and sixty square meters 
is lined on three sides apparently by arms of 
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the sea, in the waters of which thousands of 
creatures are multiplying and living out their 
natural existence among the rocks and sea- 
weed, and in half-hidden ¢averns closely re- 
sembling their native submarine haunts. From 
the graceful ethereal ctenophores and siphono- 
phores reflecting all the colors of the rainbow, 
all varieties and classes of marine animals are 
to be seen, up to the gigantic turtles and 
anthropophagous sharks. ‘The variety of fish 
is very great, and they are of all sizes and 
beautiful variegated hues, glistening like bur- 
nished silver and gold. How they seem to de- 
light in existence! The pessimist would do 
well to stand for a time and mark their evi- 
dent satisfaction and comfort,—more than 
that, their active joy as they gambol and play. 
While looking on here, life seems indeed a 
good thing. . 

Besides the tanks lining the walls of the 
aquarium, there are others running through 
the middle of the room, and lining the central 
court of the building. They number thirty in 
all. The smallest one contains over twelve 
hundred cubic feet of water, and the largest 
nearly four thousand, and the water is con- 
stantly being changed at the rate of over one 
hundred square feet an hour. 

But the great public aquarium, which all the 
world may visit and enjoy, is but an insignifi- 
cant and unimportant part of the Station. It 
was designed as an indirect means to subserve 
higher purposes. 

The largest room on the north side of the 
building is the great laboratory, fitted up to 
accommodate a dozen workers. It is twenty- 
five feet high, and around three sides are gal- 
leries reached by an iron stairway, making a 
sort of second story within the room. ‘Tall 
windows twenty feet high give an abundance 
of light. Along the north side of the room, a 
foot or two from the windows, are tables, 
drawers, shelves, and pigeon-holes, all so ar- 
ranged as to divide the space into a number 
of alcoves, as it were, each fitted up as an in- 
dependent laboratory. The outfit of each table 
is complete, with the one exception of the op- 
tical instruments, which the worker provides 
for himself. All the valuable reagents known 
are ready at hand in labeled bottles and in 
perfect condition. There are all sorts of ves- 
sels and appliances which can possibly be 
needed, even down to drawing materials and 
boxes of crayons and water-colors. 

On a very short notice the investigator 
finds on his table the material he has been vainly 
trying, perhaps for years, to secure; he finds 
it not only both fresh and preserved in various 
ways, but also, as in the writer’s own experience, 
in its different embryonic stages, so that on his 
arrival he can at once set himself to work 


without loss of time. Behind him, extending 
along the other side of the room, are aquaria, 
well lighted from all sides, for there are win- 
dows also on the southern side of the room, 
looking into the central court. The aquaria 
are admirably arranged for keeping alive and 
in flourishing state the animals under study. 
Scores of siphons are pouring their streams 
of fresh sea-water into the dozens of large 
and small tanks and basins; and when these 
fail to introduce sufficient air, ingenious con- 
trivances secure an extra supply, so that each 
animal or ovum is kept in a healthful condition. 
Here may be found ova of every size and 
shape, in every stage of development, from 
the scarcely visible speck up to the great egg 
of the shark, with its curious transparent en- 
velope, furnished with strings for attaching it 
in favorable localities. The development of 
animals from the earliest stage of the egg is 
at present, perhaps, the most important de- 
partment of biological work. Many professors 
from the different universities of Europe, 
burdened with some embryological questions 
which at home they have no opportunity to 
solve, as soon as holidays give them their 
freedom make their way in haste to the Naples 
Station, hoping by means of thé unequaled 
facilities there offered them to work out their 
problem. 

The process of the formation of a highly 
organized animal from the almost invisible 
germ need only be understood to interest 
deeply people in general as well as the spe- 
cialist. The building up of the various organs 
and parts of the body from cells and their 
products can be clearly followed. Strange 
mysteries and histories of living things have 
been brought to light, which, but for these em- 
bryological revelations, would have remained 
forever beyond our reach. 

To assist each investigator in doing his 
best work, he is furnished with his own aqua- 
ria fitted to his own special work. Here you 
see an aquatic garden of sponges, of which 
the Mediterranean furnishes such a luxuriant 
variety. As the collection indicates, one of 
the staff is making them the subject of a mono- 
graph. Close by, a group of basins and jars 
contain a variety of mollusks and their ova, 
from which we may safely conclude that some 
one has mollusks in hand. On one side of 
the laboratory is a dark chamber, in which 
are small vessels filled with the plant-like gor- 
gonias, which, notwithstanding all kindness 
and coaxing, sullenly refuse to help on em- 
bryological science by laying their eggs. 
Patience and ingenuity have been severely 
taxed in endeavoring to coax to good humor 
these contrary creatures. 

On the same floor, and opening either into 
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the main passageway or into smaller halls, 
are thirteen other rooms. many of which are 
fitted up for single workers. There are also a 
number of small laboratories on the ground 
floor as well as in the third story. 

Opposite the large laboratory, on the other 
side of the passageway, is the library,—a long, 
pleasant room, opening by three doors on the 
broad loggia which runs along the southern 
side of the building, and from which one ob 
tains a fine view of the bay. ‘The library con 
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tains at present something over three thou 
sand volumes, a large part of which is made 
up of the private collection of Dr. Dohrn, the 
founder of the Station; besides which all the 
important biological journals and reviews 
(about sixty in number), published in the four 


principal languages, are received here. Addi 
tions of new books are constantly made, and 


a great number of works are contributed 
directly by their authors. ‘The library is espe- 


cially rich in embryological works. 
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The progress in biological inquiries is now 
so rapid in every direction, the number of 
works published so great and constantly in- 
creasing, that the man who works by himself, 
not keeping up with the current literature, is 
soon found to be quite ignorant of the state of 
knowledge even in his own special line, and 
may be wasting histime over problems already 
solved. Itis of the highest importance that he 
have access to a library which will furnish him 
with everything of value on his subject. The 


Station library leaves little to be desired, and 
its value is very greatly enhanced by the free- 
dom with which the books may be used. 
They are well arranged and catalogued, and 
one has only to notice the simple arrangement 
readily to find the books he desires; then, 
without further ceremony, he takes them from 
the shelves, leaving in their places cards bear- 
ing his name, so that ifany one else desires the 
same books he will know where they may be 
found. 
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The Station itself issues three important 
publications: (1)A series of magnificent mono- 
graphs, prepared by the staff, upon the fauna 
and flora of the Bay of Naples. (2) A col- 
lection of papers entitled A/i¢theilungen. ‘The 
publication of these papers was begun in 
1879; they consist of 
articles aa memoirs by 
the staff, and also by 
persons not permanent- 
ly connected with the 
Station, but engaged 
there fora time in bio- 
logical research. These 
papers may be written in 
any of the four princi- 
pal languages, French, 
English, German, or 
Italian; and the four 
numbers which appear 
yearly make a large 
quarto volume. (3) The 
yearly “ Zodlogic iF Rec- 
ord” ( Loologise her Jah- 
resbericht), which fur- 
nishes lists of all the 
published biological 
works of the year, giv- 
ing also a summary of 
their contents. This 
supplies a great need, and is very useful to 
zodlogical workers. It is an expensive under- 
taking, and depends for its existence upon 
the subscriptions of societies and academies. 
Its first volume was issued in 1879. 

Besides the regular publications of the Na- 
ples Station, many important papers and mon- 
ographs published elsewhere since 1874 are 
the results of studies pursued there by eminent 
scientists from all parts of Europe. 
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AT THE SORTING-TABLE 


But we must not dwell longer on the liter- 
ary productions of the Station. On the same 
floor with the library and great laboratory, 
in the rear of the building, is a series of 
rooms smelling strongly of the sea. They are 
reached also from the gardens, by a small 
back door and a narrow stairway. In these 
quarters may often be seen a dozen or so of 
rugged Neapolitan fishermen, who in their 
humble way are also doing a very important, 
indeed a necessary, work for the advance- 
ment of science. ‘They may be seen bringing 
in loads of strange-looking mixtures, which 
might be said to be the refuse of sea and land. 
They seem to consist chiefly of broken-up 
plants, mixed with sand, water, dirt, stones, 
and formless things, among which the pas 
ser-by, if he lingers a mo- 
ment, will see here and 
there a slow movement 
indicating the presence of 
some living thing. The 
uninitiated visitor would 
hardly think of taking a 
second glance into these 
tubs of heterogeneous 
things. In the early days 
of the Station, and before 
the picked crew of collect- 
ors were trained and reg- 
ularly employed, consider- 
able sums were offered to 
the ordinary fishermen of 
the bay for the animals 
which they accidentally 
took, and were in the habit 
of throwing back into the ; 
sea; but these sturdy fel- 
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lows respected themselves ux risienman 
too much toengage in what 
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appeared to them most disreputable traffic, and 
for a long time it was difficult tosecure even the 
animalsthat were known to be most abundant. 
A few of the more unscrupulous, however, by 
large offers of money were finally persuaded ; 
but ashamed of what they were doing, they 
stealthily worked in the darkness. By degrees 
they became bolder, and finding it more prof 
itable than fishing for the market as their 
fathers had done before them, they recklessly 
sacrified themselves to Mammon, and very 
soon the fishermen openly engaged in the 
despised traffic in broad daylight. This was 
in the early days; ideas have changed some- 
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what since then, for the strange scientists 
have borne themselves well, and have gained 
the respect of even the fishermen. But old 
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GIOVANNI, THE FISHERMAN 


prejudices are not easily outgrown. The chiet 


of the fishermen declares that up to the present 
time he often has trouble with those men 
even who work exclusively for the Station. 
When in the same boat with them, if he is 
not watching closely they will catch and throw 
overboard again the very objects he has 
brought them out to secure. ‘They cannot be 
made to believe that this material for which 
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their contempt is so strong can possibly be 
of any interest to their employers. 

All that is dredged, fished, skimmed, or 
strained from the sea is brought up the back 
stairs to these rooms, which are fitted up for 
the purpose with aquaria, with all variety of 
vessels and tubs, sieves and the like. Here, un- 
der the direction of the skillful conservator, 
Salvatore lo Bianco, the laboratory boys are 
set at work, selecting and sorting out all that 
science can make use of. 

The unscientific visitor, whose first feeling 
was that of disgust, or at least of indifferent 
curiosity, if he lingers will meet with great 
surprises. ‘The gelatinous masses among the 
wet sea-weed and sand and stones, which 
seem to be without shape, life, or interest, 
when carefully taken out and put into the large 
vessels of crystal-clear sea-water, slowly ex- 
pand into most exquisite shapes, revealing all 
delicate and lovely tints, iridescent bands 
and spots giving back all the colors of the 
rainbow. ‘Then when these objects, as deli- 
cate in texture, shape, and color as they are 
beautiful, start off of themselves and with 
graceful contractions sweep through the water, 
it is impossible for even the most indifferently 
disposed to repress exclamations of delight 
and admiration. 

From among the sticks and rubbish of the 
tubs are brought out clumps of something, 
perhaps as large as one’s fist, sometimes resem- 
bling pieces of flesh. It is orly when they 
have been left quiet some time, in the glass jars 
filled with sea-water, that the polyps, which 
have drawn themselves in, come out again, 
and expand like exquisite and delicate flowers. 
These are the coralloids. One not familiar is 
astonished at the transformation; instead of 
tubs and pails full of disagreeable-looking 
masses, the rooms are soon filled with bright 
glass vessels, containing thousands of living 
things of different kinds, plants as well as ani- 
mals, They are now ready for distribution. 
First of all the wants of the investigators are 
consulted. Salvatore is already informed of 
their various needs, and unerringly gives his 
orders. “ Antonio, take these siphonophores 
to Dr. Korotruff; Francesco, these jars of au/- 
trieb to the laboratory, one for each table; 
Cicillo, the cephalopods to Prof. Grenacher,” 
and so on. The pans and glasses, with their 
varied contents, are soon scattered all over 
the building, and each one of the score and 
more of workers finds himself with abundance 
of material. Of the animals left, some go to 
the great public aquarium below, others Sal- 
vatore sends to his own room. He is master 
of the art of preserving animals, and his room 
is one of the most interesting in the Station. 
It has a gallery on three sides, and from floor 
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to ceiling is lined with shelves, on which are 
ranged bright glass jars of all sizes containing 
a great variety of animal forms in the most 
perfect state of preservation. Many organisms 
which hitherto it had been thought impossible 
to preserve are here seen, not only naturally 
and fully expanded, but retaining their beau- 
tiful transparency and exquisite tints. Ingenu- 
ity has been successfully employed in discov- 
ering means of killing instantaneously those 
animals which so contract when disturbed that 
their natural expanded form could not be 
guessed, Others still are so delicate and of 
such liquid consistency that ordinary pre- 
serving fluids reduce them to a shapeless, 
opaque mass. But most of these long and 
patient experiment has at last found means 
to preserve, so that not only the form and anat- 
omy of the animal can be made out, but even 
its entire histology. The recent rapid progress 
in biology is very largely due to improved 
methods of preserving animal tissues and to 
other technical methods originating at the 
Station. With the objeét in hand which he 
wishes to study, the biologist often finds *him- 
self baffled in all his attempts to solve iis 
problems ; technical difficulties check his prog- 
ress, and many important questions are 
waiting for new technical processes to help 
them on towards solution. Hence matters 
of technique are receiving a large share of 
attention from the members of the scien- 
tific staff, and useful discoveries are constantly 
made. 

The great quantity of material preserved by 
Salvatore is not only used so far as it is needed 
in the researches prosecuted at the Station, 
but is sent away, as desired, to biologists at a 
distance who carry on their work by means 
of subjects supplied from Naples. Nowhere 
else is such a feast spread for the zodlogist’s 
eyes. The abundance of life in the Mediter- 
ranean, and especially in the Bay of Naples, 
has been for many years an attraction to the 
zoblogists of Europe. This Station has quite 
a little fleet of its own,— sail-boats, row-boats, 
and two steam-launches. The larger of the 
steamers, the Johannes Miiller, was presented 
by the Royal Academy of Berlin in 1877. It 
has sleeping room for four besides the crew, 
carries coal and water for four days, and is 
sometimes absent for several days at a time, 
It is fitted out with sounding and dredging 
apparatus by means of which the fauna from 
the depths of the sea is collected and studied ; 
its dredge is hauled in by machinery, and it 
has on board harpoons and fusil revolvers for 
the chase of the dolphins. The cabin was 
originally fitted up with tables, tanks, vessels, 
optical instruments, etc., for sorting out and 
examining the contents of the dredge; but 
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experience has shown that this can be better 
done in the laboratories. 

The able and ingenious engineer of the 
Station has lately devised a new method of 
bringing things from the ocean depths; it is 
simply a system of hooks attached to cords, 
which are dragged along the sea-bottom. 

But one other method of collecting and 
studying marine animals must still be noticed. 
It is not only necessary that they be taken 
from their haunts to aquarium and laboratory, 
it is important that the biologist visit them in 
their native homes and examine their sur- 
roundings. Incased in a heavy water-proof 
suit, his head in a casque of steel and iron, the 
biologist is let down from the boat, and allowed 
slowly to sink tothe bottom ; by means of tubes 
he is supplied with air, so he can remain three 
hours and over walking about among the sea- 
weeds and rocks, with from thirty-five to one 
hundred feet of water above him. That which 
strikes one first in the splendid kingdom of 
the fishes is the beauty of the colors. Blue 
is predominant everywhere, but in the blue 
are Tlistinguishable the richest tints and most 
varied shades ; then, when you reach the bot- 
tom of the sea, this general blue, which is only 
the color of the water at different depths, is 
enameled with other hues borrowed from the 
algae, the hydrozoa, the bryozoa, which form 
enormous mossy tufts upon the rocks,— from 
the crinoids, the star-fish, the mollusks and 
crustacea which creep or frolic with each other. 
Fish with glittering scales come fearlessly to- 
wards you, so that you could catch them with 
your hand, or with a butterfly net, so to speak. 
The transparency of the water is so great at 
thirty or thirty-five feet below the surface that 
the minutest characteristics of a plant oranimal 
can be distinctly observed. It is possible to 
make use of alens, and one can seize with pin- 
cers the tiniest objects. We discover that the 
diving-suit, so heavy and cumbersome in the 
air, leaves the utmost freedom to our move- 
ments under the water. At first the pressure 
of the caoutchouc investment itself is op- 
pressive, but one at length becomes accus- 
tomed to this, and with a little dexterity a diver 
would succeed in performing under the water 
elementary gymnastic exercises. This entire 
ease of movement enables one to slip through 
narrow passages between the rocks, to creep 
under their projecting ledges, and to follow 
into the most hidden recesses the objects 
of which one is in search. 

The observer feels but little discomfort un- 
til he descends below fifteen feet or so. Res- 
piration is so normal that one experiences no 
oppression. Salivationis generally accelerated, 
especially on the first descent, but the saliva 
never becomes so abundant but that it can 








be overcome by repeated movements of 
swallowing. The pressure upon the tympanum 
is great, but this also, on being a little accus- 
tomed, passes away; even when it seems 
almost unbearable on the first descent, it is 
almost unperceived on the second. It would 
be dangerous for a person to descend the first 
time lower than fifteen or twenty feet; at 
thirty-five feet the pressure begins to be con- 
siderable, yet the experienced diver will de- 
scend two or three times aslow. M. Peterson, 
our engineer and master of the art of diving, 
a very robust person and much accustomed 
to the effort, descends as low as a hundred feet 
at times ; but this seems to be the extreme of 
possibility, for under the enormous pressure 
to which onc issubjected —a pressure so strong 
that the investments are crushed into the 
skin — the respiratory movements become ex- 
ceedingly oppressive, and itis hardly possible to 
endure it more than twenty or thirty minutes. 

In general there is a feeling of great security 
in the water; one experiences no sentiment 
of danger, ‘lhis is not, however, because one 
is entirely free from it, but the precautions 
ordinarily taken reduce it to a minimum 
rarely attained. ‘The diver is followed in his 
submarine wanderings by a skiff, where one 
on guard is attentive to every movement and 
signals the least danger. A condition essential 
to the comfort of the diver is the regularity of 
the current of airin the casque. It is therefore 
necessary to confide the management of the 
pump to experienced men. Besides the tubes 
connecting the diver with the boat, he is al- 
ways securely attached to a strong cord by 
means of which he communicates with the 
persons on guard in the boat, and with which 
also he is let down and drawn up. ‘Thus if he 
gathers in an abundant crop, he will give one 
pull to the cord, which will be translated at 
the surface by the phrase, “ Let down, the 
sack.” Two pullssignify, “ All goes well”; three 
pulls, “ I wish to ascend.” A series of little 
strokes sharply and rapidly given to the 
cord are a sign of alarm, and immediately the 
guards pull up the diver to the surface. 

The results obtained by diving, dredging, 
sounding, fishing, skimming, and digging are 
carefully put on record. In this way the 
whole submarine region is coming under accu- 
rate knowledge. Not merely the number and 
character of the species to be found are noted, 
but the physical conditions under which they 
live, their breeding season, the depth at which 
they are found, and the dates of their appear- 
ance and disappearance, many animals coming 
and going periodically. All this exact infor- 
mation is very valuable to the investigor. Even 
before coming to Naples he knows definitely 
what to expect and is able to make his plans. 
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The “scientific staff” of which mention the Adriatic, along the coast of the United 
has been made consists of Dr. Anton Dohrn, States, and even in Japan ; but the magnitude 
the founder of the Station, and seven assist- and permanent character, and also the inter- 
ants, among whom is divided themanagement national tone, of the Station at Naples give it 
of the different departments of the Station. Dr. an importance altogether exceptional. The 
Dohrn is the director and official head, and general reader may possibly ask why these 








represents the Station to the outside world. 
The assistants are each specially engaged 
upon a monograph of some group of marine 
animals found in the bay. Besides the mono- 
graph of one division of annelid worms with 
which he is occupied, Dr. Eisig is charged 
with the administration of the laboratory and 
takes the director’s place in his absence. 
Other assistants, in addition to their own spe- 
cial scientific work, have charge of the system- 
atic collections and of the great aquarium, 
of the botanical laboratory and herbarium, 
of the library, and of the conservation of spec- 
imens for sale to’ universities and laboratories. 
Besides the scientific staff, a number of men 
and boys are permanently in the employ of 
the Station, and, being well trained in their 
special duties, they render most valuable as- 
sistance to the scientists at work. 

The Naples Station was equipped, and is 
now supported, it is manifest, at no little ex- 
pense. Its annual income is derived from ad- 
mission fees to the public aquarium, the sale 
of its publications and its microscopic prepa- 
rations and preserved animals, governmental 
subsidies, and “ rented tables.” By an annual 
payment of four hundred dollars the right is 
obtained to send an investigator to work at 
the Station for ten months of the year. This 
right has been obtained by universities, gov- 
ernments, and societies. 

Since the founding of the Station at Naples, 
zoblogical stations of varying extent have 
sprung up in many localities — along the At- 
lantic, the British Channel, the North Sea, 
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H, 
How I long to go, 
On a seaward-blowing breeze, 
To the garden of the seas — 
To brave King Arthur’s land, 
To that fair island Alfred made so free, 
To the haunt of chivalry, 
Where master-birds sang (in the days of song) 
So long 
And strong! 
Oh, let me dwell a space by Avon's tide, 
Or hide 
In some old grove, where still a note may 
linger 





centers of investigation should in all cases be 
located by the sea. The problems with which 
the zodlogist now occupies himself are differ- 
ent in character from those of an earlier day. 
In the kindred science of botany, the time 
is past when the man who could call by their 
scientific names a thousand plants was es- 
teemed a botanist, and he who could name ten 
thousand was eminent in science. What we 
now require is a knowledge of the anatomy 
and physiology of plants, of the progressive 
steps of their development, and of their geo- 
graphical and paleontological distribution, be- 
fore we recognize the scientific man, So in 
zodlogy. What began as a scheme of classifi- 
cation has now become a science which bold- 
ly grapples with all the great questions touch- 
ing the history and origin of life. Now the réle 
of the lower animals in zoélogical problems 
is a very important one. The more elementary 
the organism, the better, often, for these pur- 
poses. Besides containing the more primitive 
forms, the sea teems with animal life, offering 
material absolutely inexhaustible. Among the 
European sea-coasts, the Italian and Sicilian 
shores of the Mediterranean offer especial 
attractions tonaturalists. Ever since Johannes 
Miiller, who may be regarded as the leader of 
the new school of German biologists, with a 
little group of students accompanying him, 
found his way to these shores, not a year has 
passed without some German savant making 
his pilgrimage to Naples or Messina to pur- 
sue there his zodlogical studies. 


Emily Nunn Whitman. 


MOCKING-BIRD. 


ENGLISH SKY-LARK., 


Of Herrick’s flute, 
Of Sidney’s lute, 
Or of some precious rondel voiced by a for- 
gotten singer ! . 


Hark! 
Even now I hear a lark, 

The lark of England’s ripe and mellow story, 
The lark of England’s fallow fields of glory, 

Springing, 

Singing, 
Far and high in heaven’s remotest blue, 
His wings still cool with dew, 
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His voice(of which one song-god fair and young 
A lyric of immortal fervor sung) 
Still firm and true, 

Still rich with exultation, rising higher, 

And brimming with desire, 
To fill ethereal vastness with its fire ; 
Forgetting love and sympathy and that law 

Of human harmony 

And rhythmic destiny, 
Which darkly through a glass the seers and 

prophets saw ! 


O bird 
Whom gods and heroes heard 
Sing in the far dim twilight hours of Time, 
Whose rapture stirred 
Through many a new sweet rhyme 
Whilst thou <didst rise 
Into the skies 
To purify thy song in empyrean fire ! 
Say where 
In upper air 
Dost hope to find fulfillment of thy dream ? 
On what far peak seest thou a morning-gleam ? 
Why shall the stars still blind thee unaware ? 
Why needst thou mount to sing ? 
Why seek the sun’s fierce-tempered glow and 
glare ? 
Why shall a soulless impulse prompt thy wing ? 
Why are thy meadows and thy groves bereft 
Of Freedom's inspiration, and so left 
To silence in mid-spring ? 


O Lark! 
I mark, 
Since Shelley died, thy wings have somewhat 
failed! 
A precious note has faded from thy hymn, 
Thy lyric fire has smoldered low and dim! 
Nor ever have thy cloud-wrapt strains availed 
Against the will of tyrants and the dark, 
Strong doors of prisons grim, 
And shackles manifold, 
And dungeons cold, 
Wherein sweet Freedom lies 
With hopeless longing in her starry eyes 
And lifeless languor on her splendid wings! 


I hold 
This truth as gold: 
The grandest life is lowliest ; he who sings 
To fill the highest purpose, need not soar 
Above the lintel of the peasant’s door, 
And must not hunger for the praise of kings, 
Or quench his thirst at too ethereal springs ! 
As for me, 
My life is liberty, 
And close to Earth’s bloom-scented, fragrant 
floor 
I gather more and more 
The larger elements, 
The fine suggestions of Time’s last events ; 


I strive to know 
Whither all currents flow; 
I sing 
On branches that the newest breezes swing ; 
I overreach 
The limit of the present, day by day ; 
I teach 
By shrewd anticipation, and foresay 
What wider life is coming, 
What joys are humming, 
Like Hybla’s bees, around the Future’s comb ; 
My home 
Is where all wind-tides and all perfumes meet ; 
Cool and clean and sweet 
The young leaves rustle round my sensitive feet, 
Whilst my enraptured tongue 
Rolls under it 
Morsels of all the songs the world’s best bards 
have sung! 


Lo! Homer’s strength is mine, 
And Sappho’s fire divine ! 
And old Anacreon’s flask of purple wine 
Stains many a note 
Blown from the silvery labyrinth of my 
charméd throat ! 
And yet the Past 
Has nothing in it glorious as the vast 
Hope that the Future holds, 
Of life whose flame enfolds 
The final focal thought — 
The meed for which the grandest souls from 
life’s first dawn have wrought. 
Erewhile I lived : 
Where Liberty pined and grieved, 
Under the sunniest of all sunny skies, 
In a rich-fruited, dreamy, slumberous paradise ; 
Low 
And slow 
The tide of human sympathy did ebb and flow. 
At length, one day, 
I heard a bloodhound bay ; 
The swamps were Freedom’s sanctuary then ; 
Year after year 
I sang the slave to cheer, 
And sang to fire the hearts of earnest free- 
born men, 
Until the new day broke, 
With the lifting of the yoke, 
And, in broad floods of sudden light divine, 
I saw the slave to manhood’s summit rise, 
His vision set on farthest destinies, 
And the slave-cabin like a palace shine ! 
Oh, what a bliss 
This love of Freedom is ! 
And what delight 
To feel, by day and night, 
Its ecstasy run deeper in my blood, 
While life’s strong tide swells towards its 
grandest flood ! 
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Not in the sky, More than their lives would give ; 
Where wastes of grandeur lie, Yea, 
May genius find wherewith to slake its Would slay, 
thirst ; And heap vast hecatombs, and flood 
The rainbow is not first The world with blood, 
On Beauty’s list, And jar 
Nor is the enchantment of heaven’s highest Heaven with the thunder, 
mist And the wonder, 
The master maker’s aim! And the awful weltering whirlwind of the storm 
The lowliest hearth-stone flame of war! 
Is worthier of worship than the sun! 
The — of bare brown feet that dance and Oh, ere it is too late, 
With childish grace on roughest cabin floor, phe ps Tocnee — mplate 
e ; . é pests sleep 
And the poor mother’s happy smile, are more That yet will wake and leap 
Phan starry hosts Across thy starry fields and blot them out, 
And lofty ghosts And drown thy voice in their uproarious shout! 
And awful phantoms born of overwrought Thou art too high; 
And soulless travail on the heights of thought ! No longing ear or eye 
May follow thee, nor is thy sweetest note 
Come down, O Lark, to earth, Echoed by mortal throat ; 
And give a new song birth — But ever it goes forth with none to hear 
The song of life that grants its sweets to all, And none to catch its cheer! 
In hut and lofty hall; Come sit beside me now, 
Forsake the sky, Here on my orange-bough ; 
And sky-born melody ; Forsake the legendary lights, 
Fill thy meadow and thy grove Forget the old hereditary heights, 
With a strain of human love — And we will pipe one lusty score together 
With a wide, strong pulse of music for the Wing by wing, 
waiting ears of men, In this land of spring, 
Who, to be born again, While all the worldcomes out to feel the weather 
And live the life of freedom that I live, Throb with the fire of Freedom as we sing ! 


Maurice Thompson. 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


Legislative Inefficiency. law, having been passed early in the recent session of 
the present House. 

\ ITH much that our correspondent, whose inter- We do not deny the inefficiency of the Ilouse; no- 

body can do that successfully; but it seems to us a 
mistake to assume that the usefulness of a legislative 
body can be gauged by the number of bills which it 
passes. The great evil of the times is not too little 
It requires eternal vigilance 


esting contribution we publish among our “ Open 
Letters,” says about the inefficiency of the lower 
House of Congress we heartily agree, but it seems to 
us that in drawing his indictment he overlooks several 
important points. He assumes that the failure of the legislation, but too much. 
House to pass a larger number of the measures which on the part of the disinterested portion of the press, 
had been passed by the Senate was a proof of ineffi- not so much to get desirable laws enacted as to pre- 
ciency, and he argues at some length to show that a_ vent the enactment of positively vicious measures. It 
measure which has been approved by the Senate must is a fact that the whole country breathes a sigh of re- 
be desirable. This is unfortunately not the case. He lief when Congress adjourns, because there is then no 
cites one hundred and twenty-eight of the Senate bills further danger of pernicious legislation. The same 
as having been claims of private persons against the thing is true of our State legislatures. We cannot 
Government. How often such claims may be unde- agree with our correspondent that the Senate is a 
serving we have had striking evidence at the recent more efficient body than the House. Take, for exam- 
session of Congress, in the series of admirable vetoes ple, the record of the recent session. Aside from the 
which the President has written upon them. It is passage of the Presidential Succession Bill, the Elec- 
true that the last House failed to pass the Bankruptcy toral Count Bill, and the Blair Educational Bill (a 
Bill and the Presidential Succession Bill, both obvi- measure concerning which wise men differ in opin- 
ously desirable and important; but the latter isnowa ion), the most conspicuous act of the Senate has 
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been the passage of the Blair Pension Bill, calling for 
an annual expenditure ranging anywhere from fifty 
million to two hundred million dollars. This pension 
scheme was not only a demagogic device, but it called 
for such enormous drafts upon the Treasury that its 
becoming a law would have been a step toward na- 
tional bankruptcy. The House killed this after the 
Senate had passed it. 

With what our correspondent says about time wasted 
in debate we are also inclined to disagree. Much time 
is undoubtedly wasted in useless talk, but it is a mis 
take to say that nothing can be gained by debating a 
measure which has little or no chance of becoming a 
law. Especially is it a mistake if the measure be a 
tariff bill. We shall never secure the much-needed re- 
vision of our present tariff laws until the subject has be- 
come more thoroughly understood than it is at present, 
and there is no better way of diffusing knowledge 
upon it than by debate. What we need in Congress is 
not less talk, but better talk. 

And this brings us to the root of the whole difficulty. 
We shall not have abler debating and more efficient 
legislation until we get a better class of men for Con- 
gressmen. Nobody who has followed the course of 
all our legislative bodies for the past few years can 
fail to conclude that there has been a steady descent 
in the scale of ability and character of the men who are 
elected to make our laws. It used to be considered a 
high honor to be sent even to a State legislature. 
Does anybody consider it so now? Few men whoare 
fit for the service make any effort to get into it, while 
the most unfit men work hardest, and usually succeed 
in getting the position. The remedy is with the peo- 
ple, and in our opinion clearly lies in the line of a 
thorough and universal application of the merit system 
to all the minor offices of the nation, the state, and the 
municipality. 


Marriage, Divorce, and the Mormon Problem. 


MANY Americans believed in 1865 that the last of 
problems had been worked out by the United States, 
and that the country had now no more to do than to 
enjoy its well-earned leisure, with none to molest or 
to make it afraid. The futility of the expectation has 
only become more evident with the years. No year 
has come without its problem. Some of them have 
been great and others small; but each in turn has 
pressed imperatively for a solution, The general 
success of the country in meeting them has been due 
in no small degree to prevision. The problem has not 
been allowed to roll up to its full potentiality of vol- 
ume before the wisest solution that foresight could 
compass has been applied, and then modified in exe- 
cution as circumstances seemed to demand. To this 
general rule of action there has been one striking ex- 
ception. One problem, What shall be done with the 
Mormons? is still unsolved; the general lines of all 
the attempted solutions have proved total failures ; the 
problem is rising swiftly to a volume which threatens 
to be beyond remedy ; and experience brings no hope 
of an agreement as to the solution. Surely, the urgent 
necessity of dealing with other difficulties need not lead 
us to ignore this one until it passes the others and asserts 
its claim to the lead among all the topics of the time. 

It has been a common belief that Young and the 
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other Mormon leaders who founded their State of 
Deseret in 1846-48 were coarse and ignorant men; 
and yet there are some circumstances which are not 
easily reconcilable with this view of them. This is 
particularly the case with their management of the 
guasi international relations between the Mormon 
community and the United States. It may be that they 
merely blundered into the advantageous position which 
we have found to our cost that they occupy. If so, it 
is odd that they have never happened to blunder out 
of it. It is a possibility, on the other hand, that they 
have acted under some guidance which was well read 
in our constitutional law, and possessed also a clear and 
far sight into the future. It may be that this is the 
reason why their action has so constantly hit the weak- 
est jointin our national harness. If we lock back over 
forty years’ connection with them, and notice their 
successes in meeting every blow which has been aimed 
at them, it may aid us in finding the counteracting cir- 
cumstance, the remedy which shall solve the problem 
and at last bring the natural forces of advancing civili- 
zation to bear upon them. 

In 1845-46, when the first migration from Nauvoo 
to Utah was planned and executed, the country around 
the Great Salt Lake was still Mexican soil. It required 
no great foresight, however, to see that the culminat- 
ing difficulties with Mexico might result in war; that 
the harbor of San Franciscé would be an irresistible 
temptation to a conqueror; and that the annexation of 
San Francisco involved the annexation of the country 
around the Great Salt Lake. Still, all this was i” nu- 
bibus; it might be or it might not be. If it should not 
be, the Mormon leaders would have gained their pri- 
mary object. Their colony would be on the soil of a 
foreign, and that a very weak, government; it would 
be on the very outskirts of a country which could 
hardly maintain order in its capital city; and it would 
nevertheless be close to the border of the United 
States, and at the gateway of immigration. Supposing 
that the other alternative should be, as it was, proffered 
to them, that the United States should annex Utah, 
were the Mormons shut up to their first programme? 
Were they to meet annexation by a further migration 
into Sonora, or some other northern Mexican State ? 
What were the advantages which kept them where 
they were, whose force the nation feels more severely 
with every year? 

The American State, or commonwealth, has abso- 
lute power over the subjects of marriage and divorce. 
Any American State might at any time permit plural 
marriage within its jurisdiction, if it should so will. 
This fact might have kept the Mormons where they 
were, in the State of Illinois, with the purpose of gain- 
ing control of it and making it a polygamous State, 
but for the fact that the State had also the correlative 
power, when the danger should become visible, to 
crush the minority by imprisoning its leaders for vio- 
lation of its marriage laws, while tolerating the law- 
less expression of the majority’s public opinion. A 
territory where the Saints could be in the majority 
from the start, was the only safe place to begin a 
polygamous State. 

But would the American Congress ever allow such a 
polygamous territory to become a polygamous State? 
Unholy as the affirmative proposition might seem, there 
was every chance in its favor, if patience could secure 
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her perfect work. Given a sufficiently large number of 
persons in acommunity, the proposition that the Ameri- 
can people should keep them forever under absolute 
power was unthinkable. The Mormoncommunity only 
permitted polygamy. The great mass of its members 
must always be monogamists. Let them have pa- 
tience; let them submit to the imprisonment or dis- 
franchisement of such of their few polygamists as 
should be convicted ; let them only remain a majority, 
and the time must come when Congress, in some weak, 
hopeless, or over-sanguine hour, should admit the 
State of Utah. The gift of Statehood is irrevocable ; 
once a State, Utah could not be deprived of her abso- 
lute power over marriage and divorce by any subse- 
quent Congress, or by any instrument with the excep- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution, giving 
Congress the power to regulate marriage and divorce 
by general laws for the entire Union, and Federal 
Courts the power to punish for violation of them. 

If this is the only remedy for a hasty or thoughtless 
admission of Utah to the Union, why not apply it now? 
Is it better to go on for years as we have done, holding 
this wolf by the ears, knowing that the chances are that 
it will some day escape ? If that is to be our line of 
action, truly it was an astute and provident policy 
which kept the Mormons in Utah in 1848, for they had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by a territorial 
location. Their population has risen from 11,380 in 
1850 to 47,130 in 1860, 56,786 in 1870, and 143,963 in 
1880. They‘are now more in number than the law 
requires as a constituency for a Representative in 
Congress ; and their retention as a territory is every 
year becoming a greater strain upon our institutions. 
What are we to do when the population of Utah is a 
million or more? Are we still to keep them under the 
absolute government of Congress ? Or do we imag- 
ine that our patience will be the greater, and that the 
Mormons will then be in the minority, or converted 
to monogamy? So far from that being probable, our 
delay is only preparing for us new difficulties of the 
same kind. The neighboring territories, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming, are becoming infected with the 
Utah disease ; and the time will come when we shall 
have on our hands the problem of holding in four 
polygamous territories, instead of one, from becoming 
States. 

There are objections to be considered, of course. 
The leading objection would be that the proposed 
grant of power to Congress would be distinctly out- 
side of any proper limits to a really federal system; 
that a national marriage and divorce law would be a 
long step on the road to a French, or unified, repub- 
lican system. The validity of the objection cannot 
well be denied. The fact is with the objector. Cir- 
cumstances, mainly the rise of Mormonism, have 
forced upon us one evil. The country must decide 
whether this single step toward unification is too large 
a price to pay for a final solution of the Mormon 
problem. The ratification of the amendment would for 
the first time stamp Mormon polygamy as forever 
hopeless. A State government under the proposed 
amendment would relieve Congress of any further 
necessity for governing Utah; it would remit the 
punishment of polygamy, including disfranchisement 
and exclusion from office, to the automatic action of 
the United States courts; and, by changing political 


into purely legal prosecution, its natural effect would 
be to break up the influences which now make the 
Saints a consciously peculiar peoplg, to urge the am- 
bitious younger men out of its jurisdiction, and to 
strike at the ecclesiastical, which in many respects is 
more important than the mere polygamous, element of 
the question, 

Again, it may be objected that such an amendment 
would merely substitute the loose Western divorce 
laws for the higher standard of the older States. Is 
there a Western State whose divorce laws are looser 
than those of Connecticut, the “land of steady habits" ; 
or whose marriage laws and practice are looser than 
those of New York, the Empire State? As a matter 
of fact, it would be a blessing for most of the States, 
old or new, East or West, if national legislation on 
these subjects could take the place of their present 
systems. The Senator or Representative who would 
pay little attention to loose marriage and divorce laws 
in his own State, would hesitate before giving the 
legislation of the nation a character calculated to in- 
vite the contempt of sister nations. For the same 
reason the transfer of power would lighten, by con- 
centrating, the labor of those devoted men who have 
so long been striving to reform State divorce laws. If 
they were released from the necessity of attacking 
thirty-eight different legislative bodies, and were re- 
ferred to Congress alone, their efforts would have far 
greater promise of effect. 

The evil itself has become so far national as to make 
national legislation applicable and appropriate. If the 
remedy through constitutional amendment is to be 
tried, the work cannot be begun too soon, The pas- 
sage and ratification of anamendment to the American 
Constitution is about the most difficult legislative feat 
imaginable. To accomplish it before the Mormon 
problem shall have become hopelessly great, the work 
should be begun at once, If the first draft of the 
amendment should be offered in Congress in 1886, its 
passage and ratification would occupy probably ten 
years of hard work, and by that time the population 
of Utah will number about half a million. To leave 
the beginning of the work until that time would sim- 
ply mean the admission of Utah as a State, out of 
sheer desperation, before the amendment could be 
ratified. 


The Forgotten Millions. 


MISCHIEF sometimes lurks in the tamest platitudes. 
Sayings that passed current until they were worn 
smooth have been found to be pinchbeck. ‘The maxim 
which declares that it is better to feed a hundred men- 
dicant impostors than to permit one worthy and needy 
person to suffer,—or, varying the form of the adage, 
that a hundred criminals might better be set free than 
that one innocent person be punished,—is by most per- 
sons accepted as a moral axiom, but it needs to be 
carefully analyzed. 

Doubtless it is the dictate of humanity that no help- 
less child of want should be left to starve, as it is the 
dictate of justice that no innocent victim of circumstances 
should be made to endure an undeserved penalty. So 
far as it is possible in the wise administration of our 
charities and in the vigorous execution of our laws to 
prevent such wrongs, they ought to be prevented. But 
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these maxims are often quoted to justify indiscriminate 
almsgiving and a lax enforcement of criminal laws. 
It is when we are making choice of methods that they 
are generally appealed to; and thus they are made to 
mean that a method which lets loose upon society a 
hundred tramps or a hundred criminals, in order to 
avoid the risk of inflicting suffering upon one innocent 
person, is better than a method which punishes with 
the hundred miscreants one innocent person. 

Now, it is to be remembered that all our legal and 
charitable machinery is imperfect. Our best discrimi- 
nations are never infallible. No matter how cautious 
our methods may be, we shall sometimes punish inno- 
cent men. It is only a rude approximation to perfect 
justice that we can hope for. The question by which 
our administration must be tested is simply this: What 
methods will accomplish the most good and the least 
harm? Some harm we shall surely do, and much good 
we shall surely leave undone, if we adopt the wisest 
methods which it is possible for us to devise; but we 
must choose those measures which, on the whole and 
in the long run, will secure the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

When we find that the administration of a system- 
atic method of poor-relief has resulted in a failure 
to reach and relieve some worthy person, our sympathy 
for the sufferer is aroused, and we are inclined to de- 
nounce and abandon the system. It has put an end to 
mendicancy; it has lifted many families out of pauper- 
ism into self-support; it has furnished employment 
and livelihood toa multitude; but it has left undone one 
thing that it ought to have done. This one failure, in 
the eyes of some sentimentalists, vitiates all its good 
work. It were better to feed a hundred beggars than 
to let one worthy person go hungry. 

The suffering of the one worthy person deserves 
our compassion; but what of the hundred beggars ? 
Is there nothing to deplore in the injury done them by 
the misapplied charity that encourages them to pursue 
their life of shame ? Are there no tears for the moral 
degradation into which they are sinking? Suffering, too, 
is surely waiting for them if they go on in that path. 
Most of them will become criminals, and through their 
depredations upon society an indefinite amount of in- 
jury will be inflicted upon innocent persons. Is no 
account to be made of this? If we must choose 
between a method which, in order to avert suffering 
from a single individual, lets a hundred beggars loose 
in society to destroy themselves and prey upon the 
honest citizens, and a method which turns the hundred 
beggars into the paths of honest industry, but in doing 
so fails to relieve one worthy sufferer, there ought to 
be no great hesitation in making the choice. Yet there 
are thousands of soft-hearted and short-sighted philan- 
thropists who are able to see no farther than the case 
of the individual sufferer, and who are ready to say 
that the system which has failed to bring him relief 
must be defeated, even though it has prevented a hun- 
dred times as much suffering as it has caused. 

The case is quite as clear with respect to the crimi- 
nals. It seems a light matter to some philanthropists 
to set a hundred miscreants free. They do not stop 
to think of the vast mischief that will be wrought by 
them; of the homes they will invade, of the lives they 
will destroy, of the sense of insecurity and terror that 
will pervade the communities infested by them. A 
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great evil it is that one innocent man should be pun- 
ished; but those who declare that it is a less evil to 
set a hundred scoundrels free, do not always compre- 
hend what is meant by the saying. The future victims 
of these hundred scoundrels are entitled to a little 
compassion. These are the people that near-sighted 
philanthropy always forgets. 

Moreover, the consistent following of this maxim 
by courts and juries results in assuring all intending 
criminals that they will have one hundred chances of 
escape to one chance of conviction, and thus practi- 
cally cancels the fear of punishment and helps to 
multiply the criminal class. 

It may be said, however, that the unjust punishment 
of an innocent person is a judicial wrong for which 
government is responsible, and therefore to be re- 
garded with especial horror. But is not the liberation 
of the hundred ruffians also a judicial wrong for which 
government is responsible? Are not our courts and 
juries accountable for the evil that results from thei 
failure to punish the guilty, as well as for their unjust 
condemnation of the innocent? Is not the injustice 
thus done to the great multitude of honest people to 
be taken into account in the administration of our 
laws ? 

It is easy to detect the influence of maxims of this 
nature in many of the current failures of our jurispru- 
dence. The Supreme Court of one of our States lately 
pronounced a registration law unconstitutional, on the 
ground that it interfered somewhat with tie right of 
the sovereign voter. Several opportunities were given 
by the law for the citizen to register his name; but the 
judges reasoned that some voter might possibly be 
absent from the State on the designated days, and 
might therefore lose his vote, which would be an 
intolerable hardship and wrong to him. Doubtless 
this deprivation of a few voters would be an injury to 
them. But if experience showed that for want of some 
such protection of the suffrage honest voters by whole 
precincts lost their votes, being overrun by organ- 
ized gangs of repeaters and “ colonists,” then it would 
seem that the convenience, and even the “ right,’’ of 
these few absentees should give way in behalf of the 
measure by which such enormous wrongs might be 
averted. Effective legislation for the protection of the 
community is apt to interfere somewhat with the 
convenience of many honest people. Society imposes 
some measure of limitation and privation on all its 
members. It is possible that under any practicable sys- 
tem of registration ten or perhaps a hundred voters ina 
large city would lose their votes. Such a consequence 
is certainly to be regretted. But suppose that for 
want of a thorough system of registration ten thou- 
sand honest voters lose their votes by fraud. Such a 
result is very common. Are not the rights of the ten 
thousand worth considering ? 

It is fair to say that the decision to which we have 
referred follows the common rule of our jurisprudence, 
in its jealousy of the rights of the individual, The 
question here raised is simply this: Whether this 
tendency of our jurisprudence be not extreme; and 
whether the rights of the individual are not often 
upheld to the great injury of society. Professor Sum- 
ner pleads for the Forgotten Man. It is time that 
somebody should put in a plea for the Forgotten 
Millions. 
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The Inefficiency of the Lower House of Congress. 


HE Forty-eighth Congress was the last one that sat 

to the end of if§ term, and its record, therefore, 
contains the best extant evidence of the efficiency or 
inefficiency of our modern American Congresses. That 
record indicates that the Senate is comparatively at- 
tentive to its duties; but the record of the House of 
Representatives, as exemplified in that of the Forty- 
eighth Congress, is far less favorable to an optimistic 
view of Congressional diligence. It is my purpose to 
set forth the character of that specimen record, to 
state the evidence it contains of the inefficiency of 
the lower branch of Congress, and to indicate the 
cause of that unnecessary evil and point out a rem- 
edy therefor. 

The House of Representatives of the Forty-eighth 
Congress received from the Senate four hundred and 
eighty-eight bills which had been passed by the higher 
body. A majority of these never were voted upon in 
the House, and but few of that majority were even 
taken up for consideration there. Two hundred and 
sixty of the bills received from the Senate died with 
the Forty-eighth Congress, merely because the House 
did not consider them at all, or did not consider them 
long enough to reach any conclusion thereon. The 
fact that the House passed two hundred and twenty- 
two and rejected only six of the bills passed by the 
Senate of that Congress, raises a strong presumption 
that nearly all of the two hundred and sixty would 
have been passed by the House if voted upon in that 
body. Debate in the Senate is substantially free, and 
no bill can pass that chamber without running the 
gauntlet of the speeches that all or any of the seventy- 
six senators may see fit to make against it. For this 
reason, the fact that the Senate passed these bills 
raises a strong presumption that all of them ought to 
have been enacted into law, and demonstrates that it 
was the duty of the House to give them adequate con- 
sideration. 

One hundred and twenty-eight of the neglected bills 
were propositions intended to do justice to a similar 
number of private persons. The amounts involved in 
the claims thus allowed by the Senate were very small 
in proportion to the resources of the debtor nation; 
but they were very important sums to the people to 
whom they were due. It is painful to contemplate a 
great nation neglecting to pay just debts to poor citi- 
zens; and it is impossible to estimate the privation 
of living and the sense of outrage which are thus in- 
flicted upon the innocent and the deserving. The na- 
tion itself would not willingly perpetrate such heart- 
less wrongs. The responsibility therefor must gener- 
ally be localized in the House of Representatives. 
Seventy-three of the neglected bills were of a public 
nature, but local in their immediate operation. They 
were probably all measures of justice to the localities 
to which they related; and many of them would doubt- 
less have resulted in still wider public benefits. Nine- 
teen of the neglected bills related to the Indians — 
Vor. XXXII.— 105. 
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those almost helpless wards of the nation, upon whom 
the Representatives seem willing, by neglect, to perpe- 
trate another century of dishonor. 

Forty of the neglected bills were public in their na- 
ture and general in their operation. Many of these were 
very important to the national welfare. Among them 
was the bill providing for the presidential succession. 
The omission to enact it would have left the presidency 
vacant if Mr. Cleveland had died before the assembling 
of the Forty-ninth Congress in December, 1885, and 
would then have probably led to a hateful party strug- 
gle over the filling of that vacancy. Among them, also, 
was the Bankruptcy Bill, which was carefully matured 
by the Senate, and passed that body by more than a 
two-thirds majority. That bill was very important to 
public justice and business prosperity; and the lack 
of such a law is still inflicting extensive injuries upon 
those interests. Another of these bills was that which 
reserved from sale and settlement about 60,000 square 
miles of the public lands around the sources of the 
great rivers in the Rocky Mountains, to the end that 
the forests growing on the lands reserved might not 
be destroyed and the rainfall thereby diminished 
and misdistributed, and the rivers be thus made to 
flood the adjacent country in the spring and run low 
in the summer season of each year. The great impor- 
tance of the bill was explained and enforced by Senator 
Edmunds, and there was no vote against its passage 
in the Senate, but the measure was wholly neglected 
in the House. These three measures may serve as spec- 
imens ofthe forty. The evils and losses which must fol- 
low from the omission of the House to consider such 
important public measures as these are too numerous 
to be more than indicated here. 

The Forty-eighth Congress was in session during 
forty-two weeks. The House had as much time as the 
Senate had; and its power to curtail debate, by means 
of the previous question, gave it a means of finishing 
business not possessed by the higher branch. Its 
omission adequately to consider the two hundred and 
sixty neglected bills was, therefore, not due to lack. of 
time. It was due to waste of time; and the following 
are some of the particulars of that waste: 

More than three weeks were occupied by the mem- 
bers of the House in delivering speeches on the Mor- 
rison tariff bill. That time was all wasted, because 
that bill was rejected by the House, and because there 
never was any prospect that, if adopted by the House, 
it would pass the Senate, and because there never was 
any probability that, if successful in both Houses of 
Congress, it would be approved by the President, or 
be enacted over his veto. It is evident that the time 
spent on that bill was not spent with any expectation 
of enacting any law. It was spent in delivering party 
speeches, to be printed and circulated at government 
expense, for party purposes. 

More than five days were spent in delivering speeches 
on the Fitz John Porter bill. That time was also wasted, 
because the character of the bill was well understood 
without debate, and its passage through the House 
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was certain whether it was debated or not, and be- 
cause nobody expected the debate to have any effect 
upon the action of the House. The motives that 
caused these speeches were doubtless somewhat vari- 
ant; but they perhaps consisted mainly of desires to 
make personal displays of military autobiography, and 
of hopes to effect party purposes by reviving the recol- 
lections of the civil war. Much time was used during 
each of many days in delivering redundant speeches 
on questions which required and received decision, but 
did not require repetitions of well-understood argu- 
ments. The Chalmers-Manning contested election case 
was an instance of this kind. In that case the debate 
occupied more than four days, though the facts were 
simple enough to be abundantly debated in an hour. 

The three topics last mentioned wasted more than a 
tenth of the entire time of the sessions of the House 
of the Forty-eighth Congress. 

More than another tenth was wasted in redundant 
speeches on other bills; in calls of the House ren- 
dered necessary by the absence of a quorum, or by 
the refusal of a quorum to vote; in useless debates on 
the order of business; and in personal quarrels of 
the members relevant to matters quite disconnected 
with legislation. The entire time wasted by the House 
was quite enough to have enabled it adequately to 
consider every one of the two hundred and sixty bills 
which were passed by the Senate and neglected by the 
lower branch of Congress. These facts demonstrate 
the inefficiency of the particular House to which they 
refer ; and the record made, at the time of this writing, 
by the present House, affords no prospect of any im- 
provement upon its last predecessor. The inefficiency 
of the lower branch of Congress has become chronic. 

The causes of these evils do not necessarily resjde in 
the constitution of the House of Representatives. 
They reside mainly in its membership, and will con- 
tinue to produce the observed result till the character 
of that membership is changed. The three hundred 
and twenty-five men who constituted the lower House 
of the Forty-eighth Congress, and the three hundred 
and twenty-five men who constitute the lower House 
of the Forty-ninth Congress, are capable of a fourfold 
analysis and classification. Many members have affin- 
ities with more than one of the four classes; but 
these affinities are so unequal in power that it is prob- 
ably practicable toassign each man tothe particular class 
to which he really belongs. That, however, is not the 
present undertaking. The present undertaking is to 
delineate each of the four classes, leaving the reader 
to assign his own representative in Congress to one or 
to another of those classes in the light of that delinea- 
tion. 

First. The intelligent statesmen, These are they 
who study public questions on their merits, and 
who conduct that study with intellectual ability and 
honest diligence. They seldom or never make a 
speech without a legitimate legislative purpose, or ex- 
tend a speech beyond its legitimate boundaries. In 
the committee-rooms these men are laborious and 
thorough. In the sessions of the House they are 
attentive and decorous. Speaking often, they speak 
not to display their talents, but to convince their col- 
leagues. Skillful in management, they use their 
power to forward the public business, and not to pro- 
mote their private ends. 


Second. The voluble demagogues. These men are 
not students of public affairs. They advocate what- 
ever opinions they suppose to be popular among those 
to whom they look for reélection, but seldom with 
any adequate knowledge of the topics to which those 
opinions relate. If such a man represents a “ silver 
State,’ he will waste valuable time in making a super 
ficial speech against any suspension of silver coinage ; 
and if he represents a district where holders of Gov 
ernment bonds are numerous afid powerful, he will 
waste valuable time in making an equally superficial 
speech in favor of such suspension. If such a man 
represents Texas or Arkansas, he will dilate for an 
hour agfinst a protective tariff, speaking wholly from 
the basis of the interest of the consumer; and if he 
represents Pennsylvania or New York, he will dilate 
for an hour in favor of such a tariff, speaking wholly 
from the basis of the interest of the producer of pro- 
tected merchandise. Neither of these men who speak 
about silver will indicate the possession of any funda- 
mental knowledge of the complex factors of the prob- 
lem discussed ; and neither of these men who speak 
about the tariff. will show that he has penetrated below 
the surface of the subject. 

Third. The silent intriguers. These men seldom 
speak in the House, because they have not intellect- 
ual force enough to catch and hold the attention of 
their colleagues. They generally pretend to be in- 
fluential in the committees, but they are seldom able 
to point to any notable measure which they caused to 
be enacted. In truth, they have little real connection 
with the public business, except to vote with their 
party on party questions, and on other questions 
to vote in such a manner as to fulfill their engage- 
ments with their special supporters. Their rea! labors 
in Washington are in the executive departments. 
These they haunt as the special agents of particular 
constituents. To-day such a member is seen seek- 
ing a pension for one supporter, and a patent for 
another ; and to-morrow he industriously struggles 
to secure a pardon or a post-office for a third. He 
is the errand-boy of his district, the obsequious ser- 
vant of its party politicians. 

Fourth. The wealthy dullards. These are men who 
have sapped their strength to accumulate their money, 
and weakened their minds by indulgence in the 
luxuries they were thus enabled to purchase. Late 
in life they were called upon by party managers to be 
candidates for Congress, with a special view to the 
securing of large contributions to campaign funds. In 
youth and middle life they gave no particular attention 
to public affairs, and really learned little or nothing 
useful about them. Entering Congress in advanced 
years, their minds are too sluggish and too untrained 
adequately to study such complex questions as those 
upon which they are called to vote. Therefore they 
simply vote with their party, or vote for measures said 
to be beneficial to the business interests with which 
they are most nearly related ; and they let the residue 
of legislation go forward or stand still, as it may. 

The remedy for the evils I have endeavored to por- 
tray would obviously consist in electing only men of 
the first class to Congress; and that is an enterprise 
which is within the power of the people. There is 
probably no Congressional district which does not 
contain several members of the locally prevailing 
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political party who are honest enough and intellectual 
enough to be Congressmen of that class; and if there 
is a district which is lacking in such material, it may 
lawfully select such a man from any other part of the 
State of which it constitutes a portion. But such men 
are seldom nominated by party conventions, where 
those conventions are controlled by delegates whoare 
sent there to promote selfish ends. To secure the 
nomination and election of such men to Congress, it is 
generally necessary for patriotic citizens to attend and 
control the caucuses or primaries which select the del- 
egates to the nominating conventions. Such citizens 
are always numerous enough to be entitled to control 
such conventions; and nothing but their systematic 
and united action is necessary to such control. 


Albert H. Walker. 


The Rev. Dr. Munger on “ Evolution and the Faith." 


WITH the interest which fine writing always excites, 
enhanced by my personal frie: dship for the author, I 
have read Dr. Munger’s “ Evolution and the Faith” 
in the May number of THe CeNnTuRY. 

It has intensified my conviction that we shall not be 
able to make very satisfactory progress in the discus- 
sion of this subject until thinkers and writers shall 
somehow contrive to agree upon definitions. So long 
as we continue either to make one word carry two 
meanings, or to employ two words to signify the same 
thing, we shall be in confusion. I can see how an in- 
telligent man would both agree and disagree with Dr. 
Munger's article, taken in its totality. Its one defect 
is that he uses two words indiscriminately. In one 
place he does this so distinctly as to be marked; it is 
where he closes a sentence with these words: “ One 
law or method, namely, that of development or evolu- 
tion’; and that way of thinking and writing dimin- 
ishes the value of his brilliant article. He is not 
solitary in this, but instances might be drawn from 
many writers showing this same confusion of thought. 

Why is it not possible to separate “ development ” 
and “ evolution’’ so as to have no confusion in the 
use of the words? Professor Huxley (“ Critiques and 
Addresses’) says that the fundamental proposition of 
evolution is “that the whole world, living and not 
living, is the result of the mutual interaction, accord- 
ing to definite laws, of the forces possessed by the 
molecules of which the primitive nebulosity of the 
universe was based.”” To him the leading evolution- 
ists, such as Tyndall and Haeckel, give agreement. 
Why should we not all agree ? Then we should con- 
fine “ evolution” to the hypothesis which means that 
matter has the promise and potency of all things; that 
matter is first, and that all things proceed out of mat- 
ter without any intervention aé extra ; that the forces 
are in the molecules; that they act and interact on 
themselves, and that they have always done so, and 
will always do so, as long as they continue to be the 
basis of matter. If we could all agree to this, the ad- 
vantage would be that it would leave us free to give 
“development ’’ another meaning, a meaning which 
might include a process by which matter passed from 
a homogeneous into a heterogeneous condition, under 
the supervision of the intellect which devised the law 
in the beginning and continues to operate that law 


until now. Would not this be a real gain to our phil- 
osophical and scientific literature ? 

I call attention to the following passage in Dr. 
Munger’s article, as showing the embarrassments 
under which writers labor so long as “development” 
and “evolution” are considered interchangeable 
terms: “I grant that these fears would be well 
grounded if certain theories of evolution were to be 
accepted as settled—such as the theory that matter 
has within itself the potentiality of all terrestrial life, 
and goes on in its development alone, and by its own 
energy; a theory that may stand for the various me- 
chanical and atomic doctrines that deify force and dis- 
pense with cause.” But that és “evolution”; that is 
the definition of evolution given by the most conspicu- 
ous scientific men on that side of the question; and we 
are surprised to hear the doctor say: “ This theory is 
now an outcast in the world of thought.” Does the 
Encyclopedia Britannica agree with this? Do the 
writings of the scientific gentlemen named above agree 
with this ? 

Take another passage : “ When evolution is regarded, 
not as a self-working engine,—an inexorable and 
unsupervised system, a mysterious section of creation 
assumed to be the whole,— but rather as a process whose 
laws are the methods of God’s action, and whose force 
is the steady play of God’s will throughout matter, 
there need be no fear lest man and religion be swal- 
lowed up in matter and brute life.” Yes; but that is 
not “evolution.” Evolution és “an inexorable and 
unsupervised system, a mysterious section of creation 
assumed to be the whole”; but “development ” may 
be a “ process whose laws are the methods of God’s 
action,” etc. 

Why should we not settle upon that distinction, 
and not bracket the words, or. tie them together? 
Does it not lead to great confusion of thought? Is it 
not confounding genus and species ? If not that, is it 
not cornifounding two species ? For instance, if process 
were genus, might not evolution and development be 
species included in that genus? Evolution could stand 
for the process that has no creator nor supervisor, and 
development for the process which is carried forward 
by one who is both creator and supervisor. Also, “ evo- 
lution” could continue to stand for that hypothesis for 
which it now stands, namely, the product of mind by 
matter; and “development ” could stand for what Dr. 
Munger sometimes calls evolution, namely, the product 
of matter from mind in a process which had a person 
who is both the creator and the supervisor. 

Dr. Munger would have found great advantage if 
he had given his paper the title of * Development and 
the Faith” ; for evolution, according to its own accred- 
ited apostles,— and we have no right to steal their thun- 
der,— is a process in which there are no pauses, no 
laps, and no breaks. According to “ evolution,” in the 
beginning was matter; according to “ development,” 
in the beginning was mind, According to evolution, 
there must be abiogenesis: the organic must spring 
from the inorganic; the living must spring from the 
non-living. I am not now saying whether this hypoth- 
esis be true or false; if it be true, we shall certainly 
discover spontaneous generation, and until spontane- 
ous generation be discovered, whether true or false, it 
is not scientific to take this hypothesis as settled scien 
tific doctrine. I do not now say that the other theory 
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that of development, is true or false; that remains to 
be shown; but its reception among thinkers certainly 
seems to be growing, and Dr. Munger has amply and 
ably shown that some forms of it may be held without 
at all endangering the faith. But it must be borne in 
mind that what he has shown as not endangering the 
faith is not “evolution,” if evolutionists are to be 
allowed to define the name which they give to thei: 
own hypothesis, and it would seem that they are 
certainly entitled to this privilege. 

With all the pleasantness of personal regard, | must 
say that my friend in his article reminded me of Mil- 
ton’s description of the lion coming from the earth, 
which Mr. Huxley ridiculed in his New York lecture: 


“* Now half appear'd 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts.’ 


Towards the end Dr. Munger says: “I have at- 
tempted merely to show that the Christian faith is 
not endangered by evolution, and to separate it from 
a narrow school of thought with which it is usually 
associated,” etc. Plainly he cannot pull out: evolu- 
tion belongs to the school of thought with which it is 
usually associated. If we baptize our child into the 
name of our neighbor's child, it will not make the 
babies one, nay, it will not even make them twins; 
they are separate things. Dr. Munger may call a 
certain school of thought “narrow,” but evolution 
belongs to the school of thought with which it is 
usually associated. And then immediately after, in 
laying down categorically the lines upon which future 
study should be pursued, the first line is: “ The 
respects in which evolution as a necessary process in 
the natural and brute worlds does not wholly apply to 
man.” Now just so far as any process in the natural 
world does not apply to man, so far forth it is not “ evolu- 
tion,’’ and we ought not to call it “ evolution,” be- 
cause it produces confusion of thought by making 
confusion of terms. 

Throughout his whole article, wherever Dr. Mun- 
ger has held to “the faith,” he has been compelled 
to reject “ evolution.”” If he had simply stated what 
evolutionists hold to be evolution in the first paragraph 
of his article, and then stated the development theory 
as held by other scientific men, he would have increased 
the value of his brilliant article. My simple conten- 
tion is that when there are two theories before us, the 
terminus a quo of one being matter, and the “erminus 
ad quem of the other being matter, we shall not talk 
of two trains, both running, but running in opposite 
directions, as if they were one and the same train. 


Charles F. Deems. 
REPLY BY THE REV DR. MUNGER 


I AM grateful to my friend Dr. Deems for the very 
courteous terms in which he comments upon what he 
regards as an unwise confusion of the terms “ evolu- 
tion ” and “ development.” The points he raises did 
not escape me while writing the article, and I consid- 
ered the reasons he so well states, but reached a differ- 
ent conclusion. I[ trust Dr. Deems will not consider 
the brevity of my reply as indicating that I think the 
point unimportant or not ably defended. 

My main reason for using the word “evolution” 


where Dr. Deems would say “development ” is that 


I do not consider it wise to yield the word to 
the school that first brought it into general use 
and put its own definition upon it. It is not a trade- 
mark; it is not private property; and I must so far 
disagree with my friend as to think that it has not 
been so exclusively used by one school, and in so ex- 
clusive a sense, that it cannot properly be used by other 
schools. It is too valuable a word to be so surrendered. 
It has already passed into literature and common 
speech as a general phrase, and it is now too late to 
limit it to a certain hypothesis, even if it were desira- 
ble. It seems to me wiser to use it in its general 
sense, and not as an exact term, and to contend under 
it for the definitions we hold to be true. I grant the 
inconvenience of using terms that are not precise, but 
the contention between the two schools is not one that 
will be much helped or hindered by mere words. It is 
not the first time that opposing schools have fought 
under the same banner. The Church of Rome has as 


good aclaim to the word “ Catholic” as the Huxley 


school has to the word “evolution”; but the Protes- 
tant refuses to yield it to the Romanist, because the 
word itself has inestimable value and power. On ex- 
actly the same ground I deemed it wiser to use the 
word “ evolution ” and put into it what seemed to me 
its proper meaning, just as the Protestant insists on 
using the word “catholic” despite opposition and 
occasional misapprehension. In other words, I believe 
we can win a place in common speech for ‘theistic evo- 
/ution, and that the phrase is worth contending for. 


7. 7. Munger. 


A Plan for Harmony between Labor and the Employing 
Interests. 


A COMMON suggestion in what has been written on 
the labor question is, that arbitration can accomplish 
a settlement of the existing difficulties and those of a 
kindred kind that may occur in the future. But the 
theorists seem to lose sight of the fact that only one 
side of the arbitration would be a responsible side, 
viz., the side representing the industrial establishment 
against which the demands of the laborers are ad- 
vanced. In a recent railroad strike a large amount of 
property was destroyed by violence, and when a prop- 
osition was made by the workmen to submit their 
grievances to arbitration, the other party put the ques- 
tion as to who would pay for these losses. On the re- 
fusal of the labor organization to assume this burden, 
the peace negotiations were stopped. 

The only safeguard for both the workman and his 
employer is a written contract with sufficient surety. 
Let every man who employs workmen in large num 
bers divide his men into twelve classes, which are to 
be employed respectively from one to twelve months 
each. He will then make with the individuals of each 
class a written contract, binding himself to employ them 
for the period of time represented by the class to which 
they are assigned. Any causes which will void the 
contract, such as negligence or the indulgence of bad 
habits on the part of the workman, and the failure to 
pay the wages agreed upon, or other default, on the 
part of the employer, are to be specifically enumerated 
in the instrument. Unless ten days’ notice is given by 
either party, the contract is to be renewed for the 
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same period, and upon the same terms, immediately 
upon its expiration. The laborer has his side of the 
bargain protected by the pecuniary responsibility of 
his employer, and he must in turn give his employer 
a claim upon him by leaving in his hands up to the 
time of the expiration of his contract wages for a half- 
month; that is to say, a man belonging to the second 
class (which will insure his employment for the space 
of two months) begins to receive his wages on the first 
pay-day that occurs after he shall have been employed 
fifteen days. If wages are paid by the month, he will 
not get his first pay for one month and a half. When 
his contract expires, of course he is settled with to date. 
Worthy employees will gradually be promoted from the 
shorter classes to the longer ones. Fluctuations in the 
seasons of production can be met by the employer 
giving the required ten days’ notice to any of the 
shorter classes, that upon the expiration of their con 
tracts their services would not be longer required for 
the present. This condition of things would naturally 
result in elevating the best men into the highest classes, 
where their employment would be sure and steady; 
while the floating element,— men without family ties,— 
which is really responsible for much of the trouble 
and discontent so often engendered by the discussion 
of imaginary wrongs, would be kept in classes where 
they could be dispensed with as soon as it was found 
that they were not trustworthy. This plan would be 
an absolute protection to both sides. Should the men 
establish a strike, the employer has in his possession a 
forfeitable sum of their money, which, under the written 
contract, he has a right to appropriate. If, on the other 
hand, the employer is disposed to grind his men be- 
yond reasonable endurance, those who consider the 
wrongs unbearable can give notice and quit. 
Legislation on this subject will be without avail 
until there is a more harmonious feeling between the 
parties representing respectively capital and labor. 
A plan like that outlined above would make the capi- 
talist absolutely secure in his ability to employ suffi- 
cient labor for any term within a year,.at a known 
scale of prices; and the laboring man possesses in his 
contract an instrument which will protect him against 
the petty malice or unreasonable exactions of any sub- 
heads of departments, who would otherwise unjustly 
cause his discharge or call for undue work at his hands. 


S. 41. Church. 


“Danger Ahead." 


SOMF. passages in an article in THe CENTURY for 
November last, written by Dr. Lyman Abbott, under 
the title of “ Danger Ahead,” are adversely criticised by 
H. C, Fulton in an open letter in the February number. 

The government is the political person of the peo- 
ple. It is animated by the spirit or genius of the peo- 
ple, and in all its operations will display that spirit or 
genius with a freedom and a naturalness correspond- 
ing to the freedom and naturalness with which a man 
displays his own spirit or genius in his own career. 

Dr. Abbott has not misconceived the province of 
government in the instance before us. 

The public railroads and the telegraphs of this 
country were built and are operated by corporations 
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created by government especially for that purpose. 
Those corporations are persons in law, but they are 
public persons, and not private persons; the y are 
artificial persons, and not natural persons ; artificial or 
conventional subjects, and not natural subjects of the 
state. Public railroads and t legraphs are therefore 
public and not private institutions, their business is 
public and not private business, and they and their 
‘business are therefore properly subject to government 
regulation. 

Government, b« ing « ompete nt to create a subje ct for 
the especial purpose of enabling it to render a neces 
sary public service, is, and must be, competent to 
compel that subject to conform to the law of its crea 
tion, and execute the design of its being. 

Failing that, there is no sort of reasonable question 
that the government is competent to dispense with all 
other agents, and render the re quired service itself 
Nor is there the least room for doubt that our gov- 
ernment is entirely competent to undertake the general 
railroad and telegraph service of this country at any 
time and under any circumstances, upon the sole pre 
tense of promoting the general welfare. 

Our government has always been considered com 
petent to render us the postal service, 7. ¢., to carry 
our letters for us. To say that our government is not 
also competent to render us the railroad service, /. ¢., 
to carry us ourselves, and our baggage, and other 
bona mobilia for us, is mere cant and nonsense. 


John C. Perkins. 
* Petra." 


Mr. R. Lestiz Morris writes us fré6m Highgate, 
England, that the list of European and American vis- 
itors given in the foot-note to “A Photographer’s 
Visit to Petra,” in THe CENTURY for last November, 
might be increased by the names of fifteen persons who 
visited Petra in April, 1862. These were Mr. Buckle, 
the author of “ The History of Civilization,” who had 
with him two English lads; Mr. Byron of New York, 
his son and two daughters ; Mr. Bosworth, Mr. Hard 
ing, Mr. Gray, Mr. Stewart Glennie, Mr. R. Seaman, 
Mr. Ehni, Sir Capel Molyneux, and himself, 

The author of the article writes as follows: “ In my 
effort .o supply a list of those who had visited Pétra 
during the past twenty years, I neglected to mention 
several who are entitled to be placed upon the roll, 
as follows: Edward 5S. Philbrick, Boston; Charles 
G. Loring, Boston ; Hon. E. Joy Morri . Philadel 
phia; George H. Mifflin, Boston; James Milliken, 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania; Frank M. Good, Winch 
field, England, and W. Bergheim, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
Mr. Good was ‘ photographer to Dean Stanley,’ and 
told me he made less than six views, and was then only 
too glad to make his escape. Firth of London sells Mr. 
Good’s views, but Firth was never in Petra. Mr. Berg 
heim made some photographs, but they are long since 
‘out of print.’ On the sammit of Mount Serbal (Sinai 
Peninsula) I found a bottle containing tae names of 
Mr. Milliken and his companions, George D. Wells 
and William G. Tiffany. Doubtless there are a few 
others who have been to Petra, but Sheikh Salim fails 


to keep an accurate record ! 
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IN A VENETIAN PICTURE-GALLERY 


On Some Buttercups. 


LITTLE way below her chin, 
Caught in her bosom’s snowy hem, 
Some buttercups are fastened in,— 
Ah, how I envy them! 


They do not miss their meadow place, 
Nor are they conscious that their skies 
Are not the heavens, but her face, 
Her hair, and mild blue eyes. 


There, in the downy meshes pinned, 
Such sweet illusions haunt their yest, 
They think her breath the fragrant wind, 
And tremble on her breast: 


As if, close to her heart, they heard 
A captive secret slip its cell, 
And with desire were sudden stirred 
To find a voice and tell ! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


In a Bob-tail Car. 


IT was about noon of a dark day late in 
November, and a long-threatened drizzle 
of hail chilled the air, as Harry Brackett 
came out of the Apollo House and stood 
on the corner of Fourth Avenue, waiting 
for across-town car. He was going down- 
town to the office of the “ Gotham Ga- 
zette”’ to write up an interview he had just 
had with the latest British invader of these 
United States, Lady Smith-Smith, the fair 
authoress of the very popular novel, “ Smile 
and be a Villain Still,’”’ five rival editions 
of which were then for sale everywhere 
in New York. Harry Brackett intended 
to ride past Union Square to Sixth Ave- 
nue in the cross-town car, and then to 
go to the “ Gotham Gazette ”’ by the ele- 
vated railway, so he transferred ten cents 
for the fare of the latter and five cents for 
the fare of the former from his waistcoat 
pocket to a little pocket in his overcoat. 
Then he buttoned the overcoat tightly 
about him, as the raw wind blew harshly 
across the city from river to river. He 
looked down the street for the car ; it was 
afar off, on the other side of Third Ave- 
nue, and he was standing on the corner 
of Fourth Avenue. 

“A bob-tail car,” said Harry Brackett 
to himself, “is like a policeman: it is 
never here just when it is wanted. And 
yet it is a necessary evil —like the police- 
man again. Perhaps there is here a phil- 
osophical thought that might be worked 
up as a comic editorial article for the fifth 
column. ‘The Bob-tail Car ’—why, the 
very name is humorous. And there are 
lots of things to be said about it. For in- 
stance, I can get something out of the suggestion that 
the heart of a coquette is like a bob-tail car, there is 
always room for one more; but I suppose I must not 
venture on any pun about ‘ ringing the belle.’ Then I can 
say that the bob-tail car is a one-horse concern, and is 
therefore a victim of the healthy American hatred of 
one-horse concerns. It has no past; no gentleman of 
the road ever robbed its passengers; no road-agent 
nowadays would think of ‘holding it up.’ Perhaps 
that’s why there is no poetry about a bob-tail car, as 
there is about a stage-coach. Even Rudolph Vernon, 
the most modern of professional poets, wouldn’t 
dream of writing verses on ‘ Riding in a Bob-tail Car.’ 
Wasn't it Heine who said that the monks of the Mid- 
dle Ages thought that Greek was a personal invention 
of the devil, and that he agreed with them? That’s 
what the bob-tail car is—a personal invention of the 
devil. The stove-pipe hat, the frying-pan, the tene- 
ment-house, and the bob-tail car,— these are the choic- 
est and the chief of the devil’s gifts to New York. 
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Why doesn’t that car come? confound it! Although 
it cannot swear itself, it is the cause of much 
swearing!” 

Just then the car came lumbering along and bump 
ing with a repeated jar as its track crossed the tracks 
on Fourth Avenue. Harry Brackett jumped on it as 
it passed the corner where he stood. His example 
was followed by a stranger, who took the seat oppo 
site to him. 

As the car sped along toward Broadway, Harry 
Brackett mechanically read, as he had read a dozen 
times before, the printed request to place the exact 
fare in the box. “Suppose I don’t put it in?” he 
mused ; “ what will happen? The driver will ask for 
it—if he has time and happens to think of it. This is 
very tempting to a man who wants to try the Virginia 
plan of readjusting his debts. Here is just the oppor 
tunity for any one addicted to petty larceny. I think 
I shall call that article ‘The Bob-tail Car as a Demor- 
alizer.’ It is most demoralizing for a man to feel that 
he can probably evade the payment of his fare, since 
there is no conductor to ask for it. However, I sup- 
pose the main reliance of the company is on the hon- 
esty of the individual citizen who would rather pay his 
debts than not. I doubt if there is any need to dun 
the average American for five cents.” 

Harry Brackett lowered his eyes from the printed 
notice at which he had been staring unconsciously for 
a minute, and they fell on the man sitting opposite to 
him —the man who had entered the car as he did. 

“T wonder if he is the average American ?”’ thought 
Brackett. “He hasn’t paid his fare yet. I wonder if 
he will? It isn’t my business to dun him for it; and 
yet I’d like to know whether his intentions are hon- 
orable or not.” 

The car turned sharply into Broadway, and then 
came to a halt to allow two young ladies to enter. A 
third young lady escorted them to the car, and kissed 
them affectionately, and said : 

“ Good-bye! You will be sure to come again! I 
have enjoyed your visit so much.” 

Then the two young ladies kissed her, and they said, 
both speaking at once and very rapidly : 

“Oh, yes. We've had such a good time! We'll 
write you! And you must come out to Orange and 
see us soon! Good-bye! Good-bye! Remember us 
to your mother! Good-bye /” 

At last the sweet sorrow of this parting was over; 
the third young lady withdrew to the sidewalk; the 
two young ladies came inside the car; the other pas- 
sengers breathed more freely; the man opposite to 
Harry Brackett winked at him slyly, and the car went 
on again. 

There was a vacant seat on the side of the car 
opposite to Harry Brackett,— or, at least, there would 
have been one if the ladies on that side had not, with 
characteristic coolness, spread out their skirts so as to 
occupy the whole space. The two young ladies stood 
for a moment after they had entered the car; they 
looked for a seat, but no one of the other ladies made 
a sign of moving to make room for them. The man 
Opposite to Harry Brackett rose and proffered his 
seat. They did not thank him, or even so much as 
look at him. 

“ You take it, Nelly,” said one. 

“TI sha’n’t do anything of the sort. I’m not a dit 


tired!” returned the other. “I insis¢ on your sit 
ting down!” 

“ But I’m not tired oz,” 

** Louise Valeria Munson,” her friend declared, with 
humorous emphasis, “ if you don’t sit right down, I'll 
call a policeman 

“ Well, I guess there’s room for us both,” said Lou- 


yo 


ise Valeria Munson ; “ I’m sure there ought to be.” 

By this time some of the other ladies on the seat 
had discovered that they were perhaps taking up a 
little more than their fair share of space, and there was 
a readjustment of frontier, The vacancy was slightly 
broadened, and both young ladies sat down 

The man who had got in just after Harry Brackett 
and who had given up his seat stood in the center of 
the car with his hand through a strap. But he made 
no effort to pay his fare. The driver rang his bell, the 
passengers looked at each other inquiringly, and one 
of the two young ladies who had just seated them- 
selves produced a dime, which was passed along and 
dropped into the fare-box in accordance with the 
printed instructions of the company. 

Three ladies left the car just before it turned into 
Fourteenth strect; and after it had rounded the curve 
two elderly gentlemen entered and sat down by the 
side of Harry Brackett. The man who had not paid 
his fare kindly volunteered to drop their money into 
the box, but did not put in any of his own. Harry 
Brackett was certain of this, for he had watched him 
closely. 

The two elderly gentlemen continued a conversa- 
tion begun before they entered a car. “I'll tell you,” 
said one of them, so loudly that Harry Brackett could 
not help overhearing, “the most remarkable thing 
that man Skinner ever did. One day he got caught in 
one of his amusing little swindles; by some slip-up 
of his ingenuity he did not allow himself quite rope 
enough, and so he was brought up with a round turn 
in the Tombs. He got two years in Sing Sing, but he 
never went upatall,— he served his time by substitute! ” 

“What ?” cried his companion, in surprise. 

“He did!” answered the first speaker. “ That's 
just what he did! He had a substitute to go to State’s 
Prison for him, while he went up to Albany to work 
for his own pardon ! ” 

“ How did he manage that?” asked the other, in 
involuntary admiration before so splendid an audacity. 

* You’ve no idea how fertile Skinner was in devices 
of all kinds,” replied the gentleman who was telling 
the story. “ He got out on bail, and he arranged for a 
light sentence if he pleaded guilty. Then one day, 
suddenly, a man came into court, giving himself up as 
Skinner, pleading guilty, and asking for immediate sen 
tence. Of course nobody inquired too curiously into 
the identity of a self-surrendered prisoner who wanted 
to go to Sing Sing. Well——” 

The car stopped at the corner of Fifth Avenue; sev- 
eral passengers alighted and a party of three ladies came 
in. There were two vacant seats by the side of Harry 
Brackett, and as he thought these three ladies wished 
to sit together, he gave up his place and took another 
farther down the car. Here he found himself again 
opposite the man who had entered the car almost sim 
ultaneously with him, and who had not yet paid his 
fare. Harry Brackett wondered whether this attempt 
to steal a ride was intentional, or whether it was merely 
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inadvertent. His consideration of this metaphysical 
problem was interrupted by another conversation. 
His right-hand neighbor, who was apparently a physi- 
cian, was telling the friend next to him of the strange 
desires of convalescents. 

“1 think,” said he, “that the queerest request I 
ever heard was down in Connecticut. There was a 
man there, a day-laborer, but a fine young fellow, 
who had a crowbar driven clean through his head by 
a forgotten blast. Well, I happened to be the first 
doctor on the spot, and it was nip-and-tuck whether 
anything could be done for him; it was a most inter- 
esting case. But he was in glorious condition physi- 
cally. I found out afterwards that he was the cham- 
pion sprint-runner of the place. I got him into the 
nearest hotel, and in time I managed to patch him up 
as best I could. At last we pulled him through, and 
the day came when I was able to tell him that I thought 
he would recover, and that he was quite out of danger, 
and that all he had to do was to get his strength back 
again as fast as hecould, and he would be all right again 
soon. He was lying in bed emaciated and speechless 
when I said this; and when I added that he could have 
anything to eat he might fancy, his eyes brightened, 
and his lips moved. ‘Is there anything in particular 
you would prefer?’ I asked him, and his lips moved 
again as though he had a wish to express. You see, 
he hadn’t spoken once since the accident, but he 
seemed to be trying to find his tongue, so I bent over 
the bed and put my head over his mouth, and finally 
I heard a faint voice saying, ‘ Quail on toast!’ and as 
I drew back in surprise, he gave me a wink. Feeble 
as his tones were, there was infinite gusto in the way 
he said the words. I suppose he had never had quail 
on toast in all his life; probably he had dreamed of 
it as an unattainable luxury.” 

“ Did he get it? ” asked the doctor’s friend. 

“ He got it every day,” answered the doctor, “ until 
he said he didn’t want any more, I remember another 
man who ——” 

But now, with many a jolt and jar, the car was rattling 
noisily across Sixth Avenue under the dripping shadow 
of the station of the elevated railway. Harry Brackett 
rose to his feet, and as he did so he glanced again at the 
man opposite to him, to see if, even then, at the 
eleventh hour, he did intend to pay his fare. But 
the man caught Harry Brackett’s eye hardily, and 
looked him in the face, with a curiously knowing 
smile, 

There was something very odd about the expres- 
sion of the man’s face, so Harry Brackett thought, as 
he left the car and began to mount the steps which 
led to the station of the elevated railroad. He could 
not help thinking that there was a queer suggestion 
in that smile—a suggestion of a certain complicity 
on his part: it was as though the owner of the smile 
had ventured to hint that they were birds of a feather. 

“ Confound his impudence!” said Harry Brackett 
to himself as he stood before the window of the ticket- 
agent. 

Then he put his fingers into the little pocket in his 
overcoat and took from it a ten-cent piece and a five- 
cent piece. And he knew at once why the man opposite 
had smiled so impertinently ; — it was the smile of the 
pot at the kettle, 


Brander Matthews. 


Her Choice. 


Two letters lay beside her plate 
That dull December morning: 

One, creamy-tinted, thick, and fine, 
A silver crest adorning ; 

And one in plain and common white, 
Untinted and uncrested, 

Each brought a heart, and so untouched 
Her dainty breakfast rested. 


One spoke in cold and courtly phrase 
Of wealth, ancestral honor, 

And pride; but with the name and gold 
She needs must take the donor. 

And one, impassioned, breathed to her 
Of flowery garden closes, 

A quaint white cottage by the sea, 
And Love among the roses. 


Before her in a vision passed 
The young earl’s haughty features, 
His scorn of all less great than he, 
And all earth’s toiling creatures ; 
Then Robert’s sunny smile, and eyes 
So dark and deep and tender, 
His swinging step, and ringing voice, 
And figure straight and slender. 


The letter with the silver crest 
Proud dreams, ambitions, brought her, 
Of stately halls and swelling fields 
And lakes of lilied water. 
Yet Cupid murmured in her ear: 
“Thy maiden heart reposes 
Where stands a cottage “ the sea 
O’errun with crimson roses.” 


She saw herself in silken robes, 
In costly jewels blazing ; 
The queen of dinner, ball, and hunt, 
All eyes upon her gazing. 
She saw herself in quiet gowns 
That ill displayed her beauty, 
Her home a prison, and her life 
A rigid round of duty. 


And so she penned two pretty notes: 
One read, such honor paid he 

To her, she could not choose but say 
That she would be his lady; 

And one, some other maid than she 
Must tend the garden closes, 

And round the cottage by the sea 
Entwine the running roses. 


She is my lady now, and leads 
In folly and in fashion,— 

A lovely figure dressed by Worth, 
A heart devoid of passion, 

She is the belle of every ball, 
The beauty of the races, 

And everywhere her face is still 
The fairest of all faces. 


But still perhaps the silver cloud 
May have a leaden lining ; 

And who can know a woman’s heart, 
Its hidden pain and pining? 

For sometimes in my lady's dreams 
The gate of Heaven uncloses 

Upon a cottage by the sea 
And Love among the roses! 


Minna /rving. 
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